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CALIFORNIA. 
: OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 


Fine Table 


W ines Q2, acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham- 
Psses Gav Oclsbrh- pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 
productions are Zinfandel Clarét, Orleans Riesling, 
Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


Ra THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 
LS Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 
pa years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
> ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the 
finest and most delicate wines made in California. 
LY atonal While it has no superior, and but few equals, IT IS THE 

530 Washington St. 
SAN PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


is 


LARGE SALES! SMALL PROFITS! 


Send Stamp for 100 Page Cata- 
logue of 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


Hunting Tackle, Base Ball Goods, 
Fencing and Gymnasium 
I, A) Fine Gun Work done by 


CEO. W. SHREVE, 
525 Kearny Street, 


1ER-JOUET 
“special? “CO 


ition SAN FRANCISCO, CALA. 
) 
It isa tact univer- 
sally conceded that 
the K NA BE 
surpasses by far 
PF N all) other instru- 
RNAY CHAMPA ments made, 


The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance of 
its manufacture. 


HAINES BRO’'S PIANOS ~celebrated 
Ww. B. i H A PM A N, for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura- 


bility, and the preferred instrument of the world’s 
famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, HARRINGTON PHLNOS~—Peautiful in 


tone, design and finish, strictly first-class, and embracing 
all the latest improvements. 


GILBERT PIANOS — Instruments ‘of 


sterling merit and of moderate price, and fully guaran- 
eee teed for tive years. 


For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. A. BANCROFT Co. 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. - 
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A: TEN .DAYS* OUTING. 


MOUNT HOOD FROM THE SNOW-LINE. 


(GEOGRAPHICALLY considered, Oregon 
is well situated for beauty and variety 
of scenery. Few States of the Union 
can boast of more strikingly picturesque 
leatures of nature. Bright, sparkling 
streams roll their crystal floods across 
slistening beds of tawny sands, rush, 
roar, and brawl over white-pebbled chan- 
nels, and flow through broad uplands, 


undulating plains, fertile valleys, among 
lofty, timber-crested hills, and pour fi- 
nally into the principal great rivers, Co- 
lumbia and Willamette. From thence 
their confluent watersare borne seaward, 
with many a wind and turn, and at last 
mingle with the mighty Pacific Ocean. 
Valleys spread here and there their 
fertile acreage to the genial sunlight and 
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smiling heavens, while colossal 
mountain ranges trend with a Titanic 
stride across the State. One of the no- 
blest streams of America, the lordly 
Columbia, washes the northern confines 
of Oregon for a long distance, and is the 
boundary of the State for more than 
one hundred and fifty miles on its last 
journeyings toward the sea. Of this 
gvreat artery of commerce, and of the 
erand scenery through which it flows, it 
is unnecessary to speak in this. brief ar- 
ticle. The second river in volume and 
importance isthe Willamette, which, ris- 
ing amid the rugged ftastnesses of the 
Cascades, south of those famous snow- 
clad brides of the mountains, the “ Three 
Sisters,’ at the extreme southern end of 
the Willamette Valley,runs nearly north, 
and empties into the Columbia. The 
Willamette is a_ beautiful, romantic 
«stream, and winds to and fro through a 
rich region which, by years of patient 


toil, has been wrought up toa high state 


of cultivation. 

Three mountain ranges extend nearly 
parallel, and trend nearly north and 
south across the borders of the State. 


Along the sea-coast — separating the 


Pacific Ocean and the principal valleys 
of Oregon — isthe Coast Range. These 
mountains are lofty, rugged, and gener- 
ally densely clad with coniferous forests. 


In width this range is from 30 to 40. 


miles. There are no very high, isolated 
peaks on which snow lingers perennially. 
The Blue Mountains, so designated for 
the reason that the range, when viewed 
from a distance, seems perpetually en- 
veloped in a thin, purplish haze, trav- 
erse a large extent of the eastern por- 
Hon of the State... Like the Coast 
Kange, the mountains are high and ex- 
tremely precipitous, broken into deep 
canons and yawning chasms, and clothed 
with heavy forests. In the southern 
part of Oregon are several short ranges, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Calapoia and Rogue River Mountains. 
The Siskiyou Mountains divide Oregon 
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from California. These mountains, how 
ever, are comparatively insignificant i) 
point of altitude, and are more. prop 
erly considered merely connecting links 
or spurs between the other ranges. 

Midway between the Coast Range 
and Blue Mountains is that other and 
famous chain, the Cascades. This ranee 
reaches from the northern boundary ot 
California to the Britislf possessions, 
over six hundred miles, trending north 
and south, nearly parallel with the coast 
line. It is a continuation of the Sierra 
Nevada in California. The difference 
between the range and the coast line is 
about 110 milesin Oregon, and from 120 
to 160 miles in Washington Territory. 
No range on the continent of its length 
has as many great snow peaks. Promi- 
nent among these are Mount Hood (by 
common consent crowned the monarch 
of all), Mount Jefferson, The Three 
Sisters, Mount Pitt, Mount Scott, and 
Mount Thielson, in Oregon; and St. 
Mount Adams, Mount Ranier, 
and Mount Baker, in Washington Terri- 
tory. Mount Shasta, one of the loftiest 
peaks on the Pacific Coast, stands near 
the northern termination of the Sierra 
Nevada range, some distance south of 
the Oregon boundary line. | This ts lof- 
tier than any peak of the Cascades, 
being a few feet (about 14) above the 
summit of Ranier. 

Lava abounds in the Cascades, and the 
chain appears to be chiefly composed of 
volcanic andigneous rocks. Spurs, sides, 
and summits are generally crowned with 
dense forests. The most of the trees 
belong to the cone-bearing family, so 
numerous on the Pacific Coast. Besides 
the larger growth, the soil supports inter- 
minable and almost impenetrabke thick- 
ets of underbrush. 

About midway—north and south—the 
Columbia River passes through the Cas- 
cade Range, cutting itin twain. Where 
the great stream has cleft the mountains, 
through the stony heart of the range, is 
some of the most sublime scenery that 
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can be found in the world, — not even 
excepting the Yellowstone Park or Yo- 
semite. The river enters the bowels of 
the Cascades on the eastern declivity 
near the town of The Dalles,and emerges 
irom the extreme western spurs some 
lorty miles below. Near the heart of the 
range the Columbia pours over a succes- 
sion of rugged ledges, thus forming a 
series of. cascades. From this fact, ac- 
cording to an old Indian legend, it is 
said the mountains derived their name. 

Scattered through the eastern part of 
the State are several lovely little lakes, 
among which are Harney, Goose, Upper 
Klamath, Lower Klamath, Wallowa, 
Warner, Christmas, Abert, Summer, 5il- 
ver, Lake of the Woods, Tule, Crater (a 
wonderful sheet of water), and Summit. 
These are clear, beautiful bodies of fresh 
water, fed by numerous invisible springs 
or small streams. They abound ina vari- 
cty of delicious fish, and add a charming 
and romantic feature to the scenery. 

In the mountains and along the 
streams is to be found a veritable para- 
dise for the sportsman. The Columbia 
and Willamette rivers swarm with sal- 
mon during more than half of the year, 
and with other fish all the season round, 
while the numerous tributaries are also 
well stocked. Delicious trout and the 
no less palatable salmon trout abound 
in all the small watercourses. Every 
prairie brook and every mountain tor- 
rentis alike fairly swarming with ‘‘speck- 
led beauties ” during eight months of the 
twelve. Grouse, pheasants, and quail, 
ire found in great abundance along the 
valley belts of forest and densely. tim- 
scred mountain ranges. Ducks of more 
than a dozen varieties, wild geeese, swan 
ind snipe are met with during the win- 
icr_and spring months in innumerable 
‘Jocks on the prairies, and in all marshy 
‘ceding grounds, 

Ot larger and nobler game there are 
leer, elk, bears, wolves, and cougars. 

ivilization has gradually driven these 
nimals back from the valleys and tim- 
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bered and open uplands, into the high, 
outlying spurs, and still more remotely 
into the mountains. Brown, black, and 
cinnamon bears are occasionally found 
in the valleys, along streams, and in tim- 
ber belts ; but they generally make their 
homes far up in the fastnesses of the 
mountain ranges, in the deep forests 
and impenetrable thickets. Here they 
subsist during the spring, summer, and 
fall months on roots, berries, and nuts, 
which abound. The grizzly bear has ot 
later years become quite scarce. With 
the settlement of the country he has 
sullenly retired into the deepest and 
wildest mountain regions, where he can 
only be faced by the most experienced 
and intrepid hunter. Usually he retreats 
at the sight of hishuman foe ; but when 
suddenly disturbed in his lair, or when 
pressed by hunger, or wounded, he turns 
upon or savagely pursues his adversary. 
These ferocious animals are most tena- 
cious of life, and sometimes a half dozen 
heavy balls through the body are re- 
quired to dispatch one. Only a shot 
through. the heart or brain is instantly 
fatal. Their great strength, desperate 
courage, and “the difficulty of killing 
them render ra full-grown grizzly an obs 
ject to be shunned 
havealso grown scarce, owing tothe 
fact that they are so constantly sought 
after by hunters. The antlers of these 
great animals make magnificent parlor 
and hallway ornaments, and are valuable 
trophies of the chase. Only in the depths 
of the forests and along the more rugged 
and uncultivated regionsare the elk met. 
They are never seen in the valleys, un- 
less driven down from the mountains by 
deep snows and very vigorous weather, 
when hunger compels them to abandon 
their lofty coverts. They are principally 
found along the Coast Range and Cas- 
cades. The elk on this rs of the con- 
tinent Is a wary, suspicious creature, 
difficult to approach, even for old and 
experienced sportsmen 
During the spring, summer, and early 
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autumn months, sportsmen spend .days 
and weeks in climbing the Cascades, 
descending the declivities of ca‘ions, 
whipping streams for trout and looking 
for game. There is fresh, delicious 
mountain air to inhale, plenty of vigor- 
ous exercise, no end of strange personal 
experiences, and a series of exciting in- 
cidents. Once inthe mountain solitudes 
under the somber shades of the grand 
forest, and you step into a new world. 
New scenes open in all directions, novel 
scents salute the nostrils,and new sounds 
ereet the ear, Every deep forest vista, 
every distant glimpse of rushing water, 
every glance of sunshine, and every fleet- 
ine view caught of purple shadow, in 
leafy nooks, corners, and dells, 1s a sep- 
arate revelation of wonders, a source of 
inspiration, A party can pitch their 
“moving tent’ on the bank of some 
beautiful mountain torrent, and fish, 
hunt, muse, and loiter for days; or they 


can change quarters every day, moving 


leisurely from point to point from one 
mile to ten miles, just according to con- 
venience or inclination. Wood, water, 
«ame, and fish, can be had at every tem- 
porary halting place. Who can ade- 
quately describe the glorious sport. of 
camp life underthe green-gloomy boughs 
of the mountain forests?) What roaring 
camp-fires can be built, casting their 
broad vleams of light far back into the 
recesses of woods ; what mystic shadows 
are made to play hide-and-seek like fugi- 
tive fairies, behind bush, trunk, branch 
and foliage! What thoughts of whole- 
some cheer are stirred in-the remem- 
brance, and ah! what unappeasable ap- 
petites are provoked ! 

To appreciate fully the beauties of the 
scenery of Oregon mountains one must 
turn his back on the Willamette Val- 
ley, bid adicu to the haunts of civiliza- 
tion, and push boldly into the solitudes 


of nature. Kecently the writer com- 


posed one of a small party, determined 
to visit that portion of the great Cascade 
Range, which les west and south of the 
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base of Mount Hood. On the details ot 
the trip it is not proposed to dwell. But 
some of the impressions left on the mind 
may not prove uninteresting. Two days 


traveling brought the party a short dis- 


tance beyond that historical place known 
as “Government Camp,” and within a 
few miles of the great backbone of the 
Cascades. On an air line from the city 
of Portland, the distance to the spinal 
vertebra of this range is about sixty 
miles. Temporary quarters were estab- 
lished near the Summit House, famil- 
larly known to the early history of the 
struggling pioneers. Here party 
camped and remained several days, fish- 
ing along the banks of Still Creek and 
in the famous Summit Lakes, and hunt- 
ing. Still Creek at the Summit is a 
brawling mountain brook, only a few 
yards wide. It flows directly from the 
perpetual snow line at the southern base 
of Mount Hood, and the waters are cold 
as ice, and clear as crystal. The party 
found excellent fishing in that stream. 
Hurrying along the mountain’s. side, 
still Creek passes around the western 
base of Laurel Hill, gathering a number 
of tributaries in its sinuous course, and 
finally bursts out froma wild region 
densely timbered, and flashes into view 
a short distance trom the Toll House. 
During the brief stay at the Summit 
no large game was bageed, but the ane- 
lers met with capital luck. Only two 
deer rewarded the toils of the chase, 
though abundant bear “sign” was dis- 
covered. Traces of afew elk were seen, 
but no elk were sighted. Summer was 
waning, and some of our aspiring Nim- 
rods cherished hopes of capturing an 
elk or two, or possibly a grizzly. Noth- 
ing nobler than deer was seen by the 
persistent sportsmen in their long, fa- 
ticuing tramps along the mountains. | In 
these solitary, elevated regions the cou- 
var (better known on the Pacific Coast 
as the “ California lion!) makes his lair, 
and the cunning but savage gray wolf 
(now very scarce and rapidly decreasing) 
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GOVERNMENT CAMP AT THE BASE OF MOUNT HOOD, 


establishes himself. But our hunters 
failed to fall in with any of these fierce 
animals. A wilder more broken country 
would) be difficult to find than that 
around the summit, so that the ardor of 
the hunters soon abated, and then ang- 
‘ing became the sole sport. 

Summit Lake, which js, rather, a series 
of pools, constituted our principal fish- 
ing grounds. They are somewhat re- 
markable in their configuration. The 
frst. “lake” is about a mile below the 
Summit House, and is the largest of the 
scrics or “chain,” asthey are called.. Be- 
iow and beyond they are scattered at 
short intervals for three-quarters of a 
mile or more. They are of various sizes 
and of every imaginable outline,— round, 
obiong, narrow, ragged-edged, etc. Shut 
in. between two parallel spurs extends. a 
‘ong morass. A morass may seem a 
singular feature of landscape, far up in 
mountains at an elevation of nearly 
;.000 feet above tide-level. but here we 


ind a veritable bog. Along this nar-- 


“row, swampy tract, the lakes are scat- 
tered. . The entire surface of this tract 


seems to rest on a continuous, but ot 
course hidden, body of water. At every 
step one sinks nearly knee deep in wa- 
ter. The thin layer of soil consists of 
nothing but a tangled mass of the flexi- 
ble roots of grass, all the interstices be- 
ing filled with rich jet-black loam. This 
stratum of sod is held firmly together, 
but yields and springs under the weight 
of man. That all. these pools have sub- 
terranean connections is most evident. 
Trout fairly swarm in them, and are 
pulled out almost as rapidly as a line 
can be adjusted, so voraciously do they 
“take the fly.” The water 1s perfectly 
limpid, and cold as ice. Some of the 
holes seem bottomless, as was proved 
by sounding with along line. Others 
were only a few feet in depth. Doubt- 
less the supply is from numerous invisi- 
ble springs, for no stream flows into any 
of the lakes, and there is no visible out- 
let. All over the morass a thick growth 
of native grass flourishes. ‘This grass 1s 
mowed every season by the owner of the 
Summit House for.the use of stock dur- 
ing the long, rigorous winter and makes 
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excellent provender. peculiarity 
about securing the crop is that the mow- 
er is compelled to wear tall gum boots, 
owing to the spongy nature of the soil. 
When once cut, the grass readily cures 
in the hot summer sun. Strange as it 
may appear, a two-horse team can be 
driven all over the floating sod, and neith- 
er animals nor wheels break through. 

Around the border of this morass 
stands a most magnificent belt of green 
timber. For miles back, as the moun- 
tains on either hand recede, the forest 
srowsdeep and apparently impenetrable. 
Trees rise over two hundred feet, and 
stand very thickly, like “‘serried ranks 
of warriors bold,” so that their boughs 
interlace and make a dense canopy. 
Green walls rise on every side. Over- 
head bend the blue heavens, and beneath 
your feet spreads the yellow and russet 
meadow bog. The scene is both weird 
and picturesque. The various members 
of the great cone-producing family — fir, 
pine, spruce, hemlock, cedar, and even 
the scarce larch — flourish in great abun- 
dance ; each has a different tint, ranging 
in tone from the brightest grass-¢reen 
to a dark, bluish purple. Imagine these 
vast masses all aglow with the flames of 
the setting sun, the deep mellow shad- 
ows in vivid contrast,—and you can 
form some idea, but a very inadequate 
one, of the beauty of the scene. Even 
the dullest and most callous nature can- 
not be insensible to the striking charm 
of sucha view; and the effect is heicht- 
ened by the lengthening shadows and 
influence of. silence as nicht 
Birds—ducks, wild ecese, 
ravens, hawks, and the sullen and ‘soli- 
tary eagle —are slowly winging 
their way back to the depths of the 
darkening woods. And so, amid such 
Impressive solituces, dies the light. of 
day, while the party seek the cheerful 
glow of the camp-fire, and enjoy its rude 
but bountiful cheer. 

The Indians) affirm that. originally 
around the Sum- 
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mit House was a vast morass, but in the 
course of many years the plodding, in- 
dustrious beaver ‘has reclaimed much of 
the land, and made on it permanent 
homes ; so a wide area is now known as 
“beaver dam land.” The soil must pos- 
sess prodigious fertility, forit is jet-black 
and the rich loam is several feet in depth. 
Large crops could be produced from it, 
were it located in some less elevated re- 
But so long, dreary, and rigorous 


gion. 
and so short are the 


are the winters, 


summers, that neither vegetables nor 
grain could grow and mature. © Four 


months is an average spring, summer, 
and fall season. Snows rarely disappear 
before the middle of June, and by the 
middle of October severe cold weather 
sets in, so that crops of any kind must 
prove a failure. 

Snow in these mountains falls to creat 
depth, and remains for fully eight months 
out of the twelve, Last summer it did 
not entirely disappear until nearly the 
first of July. On the fifteenth of June 
it stood seven feet on a level at the Sum- 
mit House. Along in front of the house 
extended a high picket fence, and on 
the date mentioned the snow was just 
even with the top. 

After-a few days at the Summit, the 
party concluded to move toward the Toll 
House, some twelve) miles down. the 
mountains. Our first halting place was 
on the famous Zig-zag stream—a wild, 
turbulent torrent, not far from Laurel 
Hill, so intimately interwoven with the 
early pioneer history of the North Pa- 
cific Coast. For many years the old im- 
migrant road passed along the high and 
rugeed crest of the ridge, and descended 
the almost perpendicular side of the 
mountain. Vehicles had to be lowered 
by means of long ropes, for in no other 
way could the descent be sately accom- 
plished. At the eastern’ end of Laurel: 
Hill we pitched*tent.. Here the moun- 
tain rose to the height of nearly cic¢ht 
hundred feet. This basaltic cliff extends 
for. nearly a mile in length. It is a 
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heer rugged. bluff, the face of which is 
ccarred with gaping fissures, and cut 
with great chasms. Only a few dwart- 
sh trees and stunted bushes grow along 
‘he sides, clinging frantically to the 
»rojecting rocks with gnarled, distorted 
-oots, and drawing a scant sustenance 
trom the sterile soil. 

Coming down the mountains from 
(;overnment Camp, the road leads along 
sharp. grade, through a magnificent 
stretch of green timber. The forest 1s 
very dense, but the growth of under- 
brush is comparatively sparse. Millions 
of trees of gigantic proportions stand 
very thickly, and shoot up two hundred 
or more feet, perfectly straight and al- 
most entirely free from limbs for at least 
one hundred and fifty feet. So gradu- 
ally and gracefully do the trunks taper, 
that they remind one of symmetrical 
shafts chiseled from dark reddish brown 
stone. The sight of such a limitless belt 
of timber appeals to the heart of the aver- 
ave lumberman. But the region 1s so 
remote and isolated that it is practically 
inaccessible for many years to come. 
Some day in the future this exhaustless 
“timber mine” will be “ tapped,” and 
countless millions of feet of unsurpassed 
‘umber will be brought to market. 

About the year 1847 a dreadful con- 
Havration swept over a large’ area of 
country along the heart. of. the range. 
(nnumbered dead and rotting tree- 
trunks still cover the rugged steeps and 
protound canons for many miles... Fora 
cong period these mountains presented 

scene of lifeless, charred -ruins, inde- 
scribably desolate. But a new growth 
das sprung up, and. nature in her cease- 
vss activities Is repairing the ravages 
of former years. 

Two days were passed very agreeably 
itthe new camp. Angling proved good 
and the party made the best use of the 
pportunities. Right royally we feasted 
n fish and flesh. Abandoning the roar- 
ne Zig-zag, the party moved down to 
‘est again the waters of Still Creek, here 
‘wollen to a good sized stream from 


numerous tributaries. Camp was again 
pitched about two miles above where it 
pours its pellucid waters into the turbu- 
lent Sandy. A short distance east of 
the camp, the Zig-zag sweeps down its 
wrathful floods, flowing nearly parallel 
with the course of Still Creek. Just 
below a short distance stands the Toli 
House. 

Our camping place was selected ina 
beautiful grove, flanked by a dense for- 
est of gigantictrees. Back of the camp 
rose lofty and precipitous mountain 
ranges thickly covered with lifeless tree- 
trunks. Aside trom the advantages of- 
fered our anglers, the spot was admira- 
bly selected. Every surrounding called 
forth admiration and was suggestive of 
musings and reveries. 

Still Creek, a crystal stream a dozen 
yards wide, glides tranquilly over a chan- 
nel of white pebbles and glistening sands. 
No. large stones ruffle its waters, and no 
sharp turns fret the stream. Among so 
many loud, brawling watercourses, Still 
Creek seems to be a “noiseless excep- 
tion,’ and hence its name. So remote 
was the Zig-zag that its loud, hollow 
moanings came to us mellow and soft- 
ened, reminding one of the distant voice 
of the surf. 

After the pleasures and excitements 
of the day’s sport, how delightful it was 
to draw around the gleaming campfire, 
for, though summer, the evenings proved 
quite chilly. Night descends with noise- 
less steps, and darkness settles gradually 
over these solemn mountain solitudes. 
First the Parthian arrows of the day fly 
among the lofty crags, and glow with 


golden splendor through piney tree-tops. 


Next the rich crimson hues tint the 
clouds, and by reflection illuminate the 
dim, spectral retreats of the woods. Twi- 
lirht steals softly tiptoe on the departing 
footsteps of day, absorbing the light ane 
steeping the world in its purplish. shad- 


ows, and -then—profound — darkness. 


Soon after the tull harvest moon appears 
in the heavens, and pours down a flood 
of silvery radiance. But for us, who are 
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beneath the dense canopy of foliage, the 
darkness is profound. Far overhead we 
catch faint glimpses of the moonbeams, 
through rifts in the branches. 

How cheerful the camp-fire feels! 
What a toothsome aroma of fried trout 
and broiling venison steaks fills the wide 
space, and whets to a razor-like edge the 
appetite. How strangely the — poetic 
blends with the real. Vulgar hunger 
obtrudes on scenes like these,— of moon- 
liczht, mountains, forests, and the far- 
awiy melody of moving waters. Beyond 
the immediate limits of the camp the 
scenes Were awe-inspiring. Roundabout 
us towered vast, tumbled mountain 
ranges, pictures of gloomy grandeur, the 
seat- of the avalanche, the home of the 
elacier. Nocturnal sounds filled the 
—the gentle rumbling of the remote and 
near streams, the whispering of the sum- 
mer winds through the dark pine-odored 
forest, the distant hoot of the owl from 
his lonely perch, the howl of some stray 
wolf on his nightly prowl, the scream of 
a cougar trom the gloomy recesses of the 
woods, and the many mysterious, indefin- 
able sounds known only to these regions 
isolated from human habitation. Our 
ruddy camp-fire flicked and flashed, cast- 
ing grotesque shadows far back into the 
leafy depths, and broad gleams which 
only served to emphasize the encircling 
line of darkness. 

Song, joke and merry story filled up 
the early evening hour. Then a hearty 
meal. Pipes and the convivial cup 
which cheers and does inebriate, | fol- 
lowed, and then all turnin. And thus 
wears the night away. 
brichtly, and the “arch chemic¢ sun ”’ has 
his separate glories of the dawning hour, 
—blazing fereely along mountains, pour- 
ing light into deep, sleeping gorges, and 
dispelling darkness. About the sum- 
mits hang pearly wreaths of mist, and 
above valley, forest, and stream float 
snowy veils of fog. 

Upon the details of our “outing ” it 
Is superfluous to dwell. It was to alla 


A Ten Days’ Outing. 


Morning dawns- 
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revelation of wonder. Still Creek, the 
tortuous Zig-zag, the milky-hued Sandy, . 
and that gem of mountain streams — the 
Salmon — were each visited in turn, and 
whipped and trolled to heart’s content, 
Ten days outing concluded the trip: 
and when the dusty, crowded city was 
reached it was witha sigh of regret, with 
stronger frames and: sun-tanned checks, 
that the routine of life was resumed. 

Wandering through these ranges in 
midsummer, one cannot help tancying 
what winter is amid the clevated regions. 
Snow usually begins to descend about 
the middle of October, and falls contin- 
ually for weeks and even for months. 
Desolate, dreary and forbidding beyond 
the power of language to portray, the 
fastnesses of the Cascades appear dur- 
ing the long winter months.  Bencath 
the deep mantle of snow lic forests and 
mountains, while the streams groan be- 
neath icy fetters. Cafons and gorges are 
filled with stupendous drifts, and over- 
whelming masses of ice. Loosened by 
the action of frosts, vast avalanches ot 
snow, ice, earth, trees, and rocks, are 
often detached, started down a_ steep 
declivity, and hurled into the canon. 
Between Salmon River and the summit 
a great many of these giant slides may 
be observed. Fifty feet of snow Is not an 
uncommon precipitation on the mount- 
ains; but the mass constantly settling 
by its own weight amounts by the close 
of winter to about twenty feet,—a com- 
pact, dense body, upon the surface of 
which men can walk with safety. 

Animals weather the long dreary 
months as best.they can. — deer, 
wolves, cougars, and smaller species of 
the carnivores, seek the most secluded 
and sheltered. places. The few birds 
wing their way to amore genial climate, 
and old bruin seeks in the recesses of 
some canon, or under an. overhanging 
cliff, a home in which he may hibernate 
while the thickening snows gather about 
him. Here he lies during the long, cold 
reign of winter. 


Baltimore. 
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A BOHEMIAN: ENTR'ACT. 


MykIAb are the deeds and manners 
that pass under the name of Bohemian- 
ism. 

Mimi and Musette livein a Paris man- 
sard, and eat and drink one day /dfe- 
ite-fole-gras and champagne, and the next 
onion soup and a crust, with one day 
sik gowns, and the next pawn tickets 
and half nakedness,—and that is Bo- 
hemianism. 

Jean and Louis wear long hair, do not 
pay their debts, paint humble pictures, 
or write bad poetry and worse prose for 
the papers, own a dress suit in common, 
and throw twenty france bouquets to 
Mile. Sant-haut of the Cluny,— and that 
is Bohemianism., 

fiammetta and Cassandra lodge ina 
maison meublee, take their breakfast at 
acremerte, pay their bills promptly, live 
decently and in order,— and that is Bo- 
hemianism: while. Hannah and Susan 
room in a fine lodging house, and stop 
on their way home from the Public Li- 
brary to dine as table boarders in a 
house as prim, under the firm conviction 
that they areas arrant Bohemians as any 
in Henri Murger’s novels, — which they 
never read. 

We, dear readers, we who take you 
here into strict confidence regarding a 
memorable chapter of our lives, are not 
quiteso naive as Cassandraand Fiametta, 
as Hannah and Susan. We &xow, be- 
yond any peradventure, that we have 
livedin Bohemia, and that we have found 


the climate and landscape of that strange 
country by no means always. disagree- 
able to us, even although somewhat 
civen to cold rains and dismal fogs. 

For surely no other land could it be 
where we dined on Sunday in curl papers, 
and Pre-Raphaelite lankness and dim- 
ness of draperies upon two pcnce worth 
of chestnuts boiled in an oyster can over 
our grate fire; on Monday in rustling 
silks upon such sybarite fare as Madame 


Judge or Mrs. Colonel put before her 


guests ; where we sat on Tuesday among 
the gallery gods, and gazed philosoph- 
ically far down to the dazzling /oge 
where we sat last Tuesday, and would 
sit again should it enter fair lady Britan- 
nia’s head to invite us. 

Where else but in Bohemia could we 
count countless wealth in such profitless 
things as reams upon reams of unpub- 
lished tragedies lying in our trunks, 
cheek by jow] with unfinished Eut burn- 
ing poems, neighbored by novels necd- 
ing but fair type to make the worldstare; 
they neighbored also in turn by eloquent 
obituaries waiting but the shaft of Az- 
rael to make them salable ; and cooking 
receipts a foot decp, *‘pot-boilers,” upon 


whose boiling in a prospected “ Kitchen 
Compendium” depended the fate of all 
those other emanations of genius ? 
Surely, somcthing of the beguiling 
atmosphere of the world of Murger Ge- 
rardde Nerval, of Baudelaire and therest, 
bewitched our eyes, and made grim Lon- 
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don gay Bohemia, that without a penn 
in our pockets we never felt in the least 


SUNDAY. 


penniless, for those dry leaves of manu- 
script in that bewitched light were ever 
to us sheets of solid gold. 

We might dine on pease pudding and 
cold water, or upon a solitary baked po- 
tato from a corner furnace, but we did 
it with Bohemian glee, sure that it was 
a mere temporary sacrifice demanded of 
¢venius by smiling fate, and that in our 
trunks were safe and sound the hostages 
fortune had given us. 

Did not Oliver Goldsmith peak and 
pine ina garret 2?) Did not that old bear 
Dr. Johnson growl and hunger in anoth- 
er? Was not Savage confined at times 
to as limited a dict as our own?) Fad 
not Grub Street its slim-fed genius by 
the score; and did not Fred Bayham 
dine ina garret upon a chop, and from 
the fork with which he cooked it? We 
were not certain, by the way, that the 
latter gentleman's genius equaled our 
own, but we aceepted him all the same 
as a brother Bohemian. And we were 
not a bit too good to accept even Captain 


Costigan as a distant cousin, and to 
enjoy heartily his companionship,—with 
a screen of paper and print between us. 
We are not conventional young women, 
you see, and at no time in our lives 
would we hesitate to avowa higher taste 
for Becky Sharpe than for either of those 
she-prigs, the Pendennis women,—much 
as brave and tender Thackeray loved 
them,—as well as for that bran-baby, 
Amelia Osborne! 

To be sure, there was this against our 
claim to Bohemianism,— that we earned 
honest money, and left no debt unpaid. 
That was to be forgiven us, however, in 
consideration of our “bringing up” ina 
region of quite other laws and traditions. 

We lived in Attica, of course. Who. 
ever heard of any other story in Bo- 
hemia than just under the leads?) So 
we lived in Attica, and we dined — well, 


MONDAY. 


we dined, yes, we dined — sometimes in 
Attica, often in Spartan* climes, and 
sometimes, alas! amid the mud_= and 
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crime of Boeotia, . Attica is largely in- 
habited just there where we lived, in 
shadow of that great temple where dwell 
Olympians far more white, and cold, and 
earbless, and ill-fed than we ever were 
in our Bohemianest days. 

Knowest thou that temple, with its 
miles of books, its tons of rare manu- 
script, its long galleries of gods and 
voddesses ; of Pharaohs mummied by 
Nile waters, and staring blankly at this 
new, strange world by the Thames ; of 
tombs, Christian and pagan, otf strange 
and quaint vessels of wassail and sacri- 
fice, of wonders only to be counted by 
the catalogues? Do you know any of 
the maids and matrons who draw those 
pagan divinities, yet never draw them 
away ? Then perhaps you know vs, for 
there we have tarried for many and many 
along day. Do you know that mighty 
space beneath a frescoed and crystal 
dome, where, walled in with volumes, 
strange creatures of lair, jungle, mead- 
ow, and garden, work with book and pen 
year in and year out? They are a mot- 
ley company, and motley their occupa- 
tions. They are Bohemians, many of 
them, speaking all the languages of 
ISurope, but citizens of the universal 
country where poverty is the prime min- 
ister of ambition. Shaggy-maned Ger- 
mans are there, working in abstruse vol- 
umes of their own or our own language, 
political exiles of all colors and complex- 
ions, socialists, anarchists, revolution- 
ists, and patriots concocting schemes to 
echo through the world. There are sci- 
entists of all sorts, and rusty linguists 
hungering and thirsting at their ill-paid 
work. Here and there are cadaverous 
females in rusty black, hollow-eyed and 
tamished, dabbling now at the copying 
of manuscript, now at the imitation of 
watercolor illustrations or woodcuts of 
coins. Some keep the wolf, not from 
their door, but from entering farther in, 
by hashing over old stories from ancient 
Here one is illustrating a 
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rhymes concocted by the seedy widow 
beside her. One goes through every 
published work of a voluminous writer, 
to note how many times a favorite word 
is repeated or other mannerism multi- 
plied, all the labor to swell some jour- 
nalist’s own poorly-paid article on that 
said author. Some work at translations, 
and others labor desperately among ana- 
grams, cryptograms, acrostics, and the 
like, hoping to gain some of the poor 
prizes offered by notoriety-seeking jour- 
nals. It isa hard world, my sisters, that 
one has a glimpse of in that great Pan- 
theon of the gods of both art and intel- 


LIZZIE. 


lect, the British Museum, and it is well 
that together with that glimpse one sees 
clear-faced men and women in comfort- 
able, not unseldom elegant, raimcnt, 
working at every conceivable branch of 
knowledge, and with the assurance of a 
fitting reward. 

Here we worked, in this great Bohe- 
mian focus of Babylon, descending from 
Attica every morn, and ascending only 
when the electric lights were turned out, 
and Bohemia also, from the great galler- 
ies and from beneath the great dome. 

Upon one of these evenings we did 
not return at once to Attica. That was 
the evening of the Bohemian entr’ act, 


of which I write. 
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"T was a September eve, cool and fog- 
less. We had a chop and cup of tea for 
dinner in one of the pew-like compart- 
ments of the Waistcoat-and-Breeches 
just across the way. Neither napkin nor 
table-cloth disguised the rich chocolate 
color of the narrow tables, and the trail 
of Lizzie’s damp rag was over them all. 
In the compartment behind us a far- 
famed Orientalist five-o’clocked and 
talked of dusty Rameses. In the com- 
partment before us a party of naturalists 
chatted of the functions and tascina- 
tions of slugs; while across the passage, 
cenealogists, law students, watercolor- 
ists, history hunters, copyists, novelists, 
pocts, dramatists, linguists, with now 
and then a stranger, evidently astonished 
by the wild jargon about him, drank 
their afternoon tea, or dined, almost as 
simply as we, upon chops and swipes for 
a shilling. | 

Back and forth through the glum 
central passage sped Lizzie, neatest 
of high art Phyllises, and giving by 
every movement and word assurance 
that toa learned company like this only 
a Hebe of “culture” was appropriate. 
People who imagine the London inn 
serving-maid always a creature of dra- 
coon tread,a Maritornes of Don Quixote, 
ought to see our Lizzie. Pretty as a 
picture she was, tidy as a bride. She 
wore bangs because they were becoming, 
and chose her neckties for the same rea- 
son. She was neatly shod, and dressed 
as well as we did, which was n't of course 
sumptuously, was respectful but not ser- 
vile, self-possessed but not. self-assert- 
ive. She spoke French with us when 
we asked our food in that language, and 
used her own [english correctly. She 
was but a rustic maid in the beginning, 
who had picked up many alesson in that 
learned climate and region, till now, but 
for the dettness with which she bore the 
dinners and five-o'clocks of a quarter 
dozen of savants and scientists at a time, 
none need have known her troma copy- 
ist of medieval psalmody, or a painter 
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of Roman /azsse or medizval missals 
from the library across the street. 

And so wise, too, was that Lizzie! 
She knew exactly whomto trust! Many: 
is the shilling she trusted us with. 

Princesses of Bohemia must often go 
afoot,where less royal ladies ride. There- 
fore we mounted no snow-white palfrey 
when that eve, after dinner, we crossed 
into transpontine regions, a region of 
Dickens's faces and stories, as the one 
we left was of Thackeray's. 

At the thither end of the bridge our 
coach and pairawaited us. It wasa yel- 
low coach with sliding doors and huge 
“lass windows that rattled. Rails were 
placed under it, that our dainty equilib- 
rium might not. be disturbed, and its 
upholstery was of crimson, touched up 
with gold. Our snorting charges were | 
decorated with chiming: bells, and we 
mounted not into our chariot, but 
it, by steps rising over our footman’s 
head, chariotage being “thripp'nce in- 
side, “three ha’p’nce out. 

Mile after mile of a wonderful pano- 
rama ran beside us as we sped on. Mile 
after mile of shops, middle classes, and 
far less than middle classes, butchers 
and green-grocers, till it seemed Baby- 
lon could do nothing but eat ; tall, grim 
lodging houses, till Babylon seemed to 
co nothing but lodge; dusty villas and 
lodges by tens of scores; glittering gin 
palaces by the acre, as if Babylon did 
nothing but get drunk; a roar, and rush, 
and sweeping tumult of humanity, till 
we seemed ourselves lost upon an infin- 
ite tide, rushing and ending God only 
knew where. After an hour of this be- 
wildering char:oting we came down trom 
our haughty positions at the door of a 
suburban “theater.” 

Believe me, my country pcople, that 
was a queer, quecr place! _ We penc- 
trated from the street into a long alley 
of tomb-like darkness, wherein our shad- 
ews floated spectrally, and sniffed the 
tripe shops on either side. 

The interior door was not yet opened 
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to the public, so we had opportunity to 
stand and stare in gaping, transpontine 
fashionat the heroes and heroines of the 
evening, as they passed one after anoth- 
er under the one fluctuating gas jet. 

They all carried bundles, those medi- 
ceeval Itahan heroes and heroines, and 
they waddled, and straddled, and strode, 
in proud consciousness that admiring 
eyes wereupon them. Awed and rever- 
ential whispers followed from the vividly 
cheese-and-onion-scented maidens” be- 
side us, as Mercutio swaggered in smok- 
ing a loathsome cigar, and magnificent 
in an astrakhan overcoat, worth probably 
at least twenty guineas,—the dozen. 
This dashing youth was distinctly con- 
scious of his fascinations for the buxom 
maids who sighed beside us, and the 
airy and elegant nonchalance of the 
slances that superbly took. them in 
would be a lesson for champion ‘ mash- 
ers’ of a far higher class. 

The Nurse came after him in shabby 
pallor leading the several small children 
she could not leave at home. When 
Romeo went in we did not find out, but 
as we afterwards knew that he was stage 
manager, scene shifter, as well as stage 
carpenter, all combined, we did not won- 
der that even feminine admiration did 
not find his entrance out. The others 
went in, Juliet among them, undistin- 
¢vuished save by more or less of stature 
and bundle. 

We showed our “horders,” for we 
were ‘deadheads,” a term unknown, 
however, in that far transpontine coun- 
try. Had we been otherways than dead- 
headed, we should have paid for our 
first-class front seats one majestic half- 
crown apiece. The cheapest seats in 
the house were but thripp’nce, but gal- 
lery gods were few even at that price, the 
plays not appealing to Olympian tastes, 
being high class tragedy and classical 
comedy, represented by a semi-protes- 
sional company, which strolled a part of 
the year in the provinces to make money, 
and played during the winter at our sub- 
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urban “theater” “for artistic expcri- 
ence.’ When not Montagues and Cap- 
ulets, Yorks and Lancasters, — for they 
all worked daily at other things than 
art, —they were painters, dressmakers, 
greengrocers, engravers, etc. One of 
them, and he by far the cleverest, was a 
professional adapter of plays in our great 
library; hence. our “horders.” Juliet 
was a dressmaker between playing 
whiles. They all hired themselves out, 
not by regular engagements and salaries, 
for the manager could not afford to en- 
gage them thus and no one else would, 
but at prices ranging from five to ten 
shillings the performance. Out of this 
they furnished their own wardrobes and 
hired their own wigs and “props” ; 
hence the magnitude of those bundles. 
But two performances were given each 
week by this company. The other four 
evenings the performers scattered all 
over wide Babylon, playing wherever 
they could find a night’s engagement, 
and accepting the most obscure and 
humble parts, Juliet even playing a ball- 
room figurante across the river, and the 
Friar glad tocome upon the stage of the 
Princess Theater as one of the bier 
bearers of the fair Ophelia. The mana- 
ger, employer, and leading man, Othello 
today, Joseph Surface tomorrow, and 
wood-engraver between times, be- 
come stage-struck some time before, and 
was expending the savings of years in 
this unprofitable pursuit of ‘ high art.” 
He was a large, coarse, puffy man, ot 
bull dog pluck and pertinacity, whose 
visible tobacco quid and stained teeth in 
the mouth of Charles Surface during the 
screen scene sent agonies of sharp chills 
down my back. The voices and accents 
of all were magnificently cockney. It 
was thrilling to see and hear the fascin- 
ating young hero throw his arms about 
with graceful aplomb, and declare, 
“Halas! this dainty drorrin’ room is 
haunted greound!” or to hear the ghost 
moodily declare, “I could a tale huntold 
to ‘arrow hup thy young blood,” or 
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Neow, Amlet, Twas given hout 
that sleep’n’ in my gardin—"’ 

‘Julio and Romiette,’ as one of the 
Bohemians insisted upon calling the lov- 
ers of Verona, was the play this evening 
in Bohemia. Romeo's wig was long, 
flaxen, and curling, being precisely the 


one he wore in Rip Van Winkle. His 
swollen cheeks were undisguised by 


paint or powder, and perceptibly shone 
and dripped with his exertions in trund- 
ling Juliet’s tomb about, and hoisting 
her balcony into position. The effect 
was that of amasque of Momus in bees- 
wax. Every one of his forty-five years 
stood freely confessed, and it was indeed 
considerate of Juliet’ to say from. her 
balcony. 


“What’s Montague? It is not hand, 


nor foot, nor arm, nor face, nor any other 


part belonging to a man.” 

Mercutio’s lisp was awful, and gave 
novel effect to his “antic lithping fan- 
tathticoeths ; theth new turnth of ac- 
centh.”’ 

The Nurse was Romeo's lawful wife, 
who “aired and brushed and. mended 
him” when not upon the scene, and cud- 
dled her poor weary little ones whenever 
she could steal a moment from their 


ROMEO, 


swearing tather, from passionate Romeo, 
and the equally passionate daughter of 
the Capulets. 
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It was all a queer bit of life to see and 
know of ; well worth a chariot’s journey, 
upon the roof for three ha’ p’nce, from 


CUTH UPON BOTH. YER “OUTHETH.” 


the classic shades of far Bloomsbury and 
the Waistcoat and Breeches. What 
would I not have given to follow each 
one of the motley company home, or to 
the mysterious places that stood for 
home ?—to see in what guise life came to 
them; and if in dark, cold rooms with 
cheap and often scanty fare, they saw 
ever a side of her face upon which a 
smile came for them, though ever so 
flectingly. To three persons who occa- 
sionally figured with that brilliant com- 
pany, figured, that is, whenever the man- 
ager chose to send for them, I knew that 
lite’s face never smiled.. They were a 
mother and two daughters, famished 
hangers-on upon the very outskirts of 
the theatrical profession, and snatching 
at “a job” wherever and whenever of- 
fered them. Their hardest worked time 
but easiest in mind was at the Christmas 
season, when the pantomimes were on, 
and sprites and fairies in demand. Al) 
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three donned tights and spangles then, 
the worn and haggard but elegantly 
tormed and agile mother of fifty, as well 
as her plumper girls of twenty-two and 
thirty, and they postured and posed for 
a few shillings a week, which meant all 
their past dinners for three months paid 
tor, and nothing left in hand, and but new 
debts in sight when the merry holiday sea- 
son was over. They lived in one upper 
room of a dingy lodging-house, and 
crowded thus together pricked their fin- 
cers drearily over the remaking of shabby 
theatrical costumes for each other's tran- 
sient engagements, and cooked their 
mean food as best they could over a tiny 
spirit lamp. If sickness came,— what 
then? If a hard winter,—what then? 
If times were hard and the theaters Jan- 
“uished in those dingy quarters of Baby- 
lon, where working people were the dra- 
ma’s only patrons, —what then? what 
then ? what then ? 

Kleven o'clock and two tired Bohe- 
mians drew near to their own door. 
The streets were brightly alight, the 
crowds seemed scarcely thinned. The 
vin palaces seemed to flare even more 
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brilliantly than ever, with a hard, unholy 
brightness, like gleams from the mouth 
of a fiery pit. We dropped in to a 
small establishment where we were well 
known, and which ministered to the 
hungry every single hour of the twenty- 
four, sleepless and unwinking. There 
we bought two fried fish, hot and steam- 
ing through the brown paper in which 
they were wrapped. Nearer home stood 
the glowing furnace of a “ potato man” 
with whom we were on friendly terms, 
and whose scorching hot merchandise 
supplied us with aids tomany a midnight 
supper, as well as evening dinner. 

Then soon the tea-kettle sang over our 
spirit lamp, and we supped luxuriously 
from the top of a chest of drawers, 
where pearl-set opera glasses, jeweled 
watches, and flashing rings, lay cheek 
by jowl with fish and potatoes and tea 
in cracked cups, bought cheap from 
wayside baskets, as if this were indeed 
the real Bohemia, which so many think 
they have found, and have not. But 
ours, after all, was only an Entr’act. 
God pity those to whom it is the whole 


drama. 
Deliverance Dingle, 
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A BALLADE OF YOUTH. 


Apown the road the red rose bushes 
Are budding and blooming here and there; 
And the clean cool wind, it laughs, and pushes 
Over my forehead and through my hair. 
Life is a lightsome weight. to bear ; 
Youth is not such a weary load ; 
Wouldst thou deprive me of my share, 
Death, that art lurking down the road ? 


My steed is tresh; the ways are pleasant ; 
I am_not old nor weary yet. 

The past was good, as good the present, 
Nor is there much I need regret. 
Wilt thou not slumber, and forget 

To harvest grain so newly sowed, 
© lean, and longing, and sharp-set 

Death, that art lurking down the road? 


Nay! I shall pray thee not, lamenting 
The end of me, and the end of all. 
Thou hast no soul for tears, repenting 
Thy sweeping blade, when mortals fall. 
At. some lane’s turn I'll hear thee call 
“Stand!” and as grass I shall be mowed. 
Strike then: thou shalt not me appall, 
Death, that art lurking down the road! 


Only, —strike sure, if strike it must be, 
What time I forget thy dues are owed, 
Seize them suddenly, thine so justly, 
Death, that art lurking down the road! . 


[ April, 
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NOLTCHE. 


I. 


Tuar was her Indian name. Among 
the whites about the post and in the 
valley she was known as Confidence. 
She was a Mojave squaw, as broadas she 
was long, and — despite the many snows 
that had sprinkled with white her once 
blue-black hair—as lively and chirpy as a 
cricket on the hearth from morning to 
night, and — unless sound asleep — from 
night until morning. 

Like all her tribe she was an inveter- 
ate, shameless beygar; but unlike the 
majority of them she appreciated the 
favors she received, and tried —and.often 
managed —to return them as best she 
could. | | 

Noltché was agreat favorite with the 
wives and daughters of the army officers 
stationed at Fort Mojave, and from sun- 
rise until sunset, when the bugles sound- 
ing retreat warned all Indians to leave 
the precincts of the post, and go back to 
their villages in the valleys below, her 
fullmoon face, adorned with the three 
blue-pricked Mojave tribal stripes, run- 
ning from the lower lip to the end of the 
chin, and a red and yellow painted grid- 
iron spreading itself on her fat, greasy 
cheeks, was always to be seen peeping 
in and out of the open doors and win- 
dows of the officers’ quarters, or waiting 
patiently at the kitchen doors, like a 
faithful, uncomplaining old dog, for such 
bite and sup as could be spared for 
her. 

She was as good as a newspaper at 
carrying news — in her broken English 
and mongrel: Spanish —from one house 
to another; and as it was a matter of 
utter impossibility for her to keep to 
herself anything she ever saw or heard, 
her talkativeness, which often gave rise 
to most ludicrous wal entendus, had been 
the sponsor of her Anglo-Saxon cog- 


nomen, of which she was exceedingly 
proud. 

One summer morning, as the post 
quartermaster was sitting at his office 
desk, engaged in official business, a dark 
shadow projected itself across the paper 
he was verifying, and turning in his seat 
he perceived Noltché, whom he did not 
know, having but lately arrived at the 
post, standing in the open doorway, with 
a broad, insinuating smile. shining all 
over her still comely, fat face. : 

“ Buenos dias! Mistah Quart-mast, 
how you been, eh?” 

“How are you, and who are you?”’ re- 
plied the Quartermaster, inquiringly. 

“Me ?’’—proudly—*“ Me Confidence.” 

‘Well, Confidence, what can I do for 
you?” | 

Noltché waddled forward like a fat old 
duck, until she stood close to his chair, 
and his olfactory nerves became at once 
most unpleasantly aware of that pecu- 
liar, almost indescribable, smoked wild- 
game odor that exudes from all Indians, 
whether male or female. 

“Me and my boy Jim — you know my 
boy, Lying Jim quérido mucha- 
cho—heap hungry — mucho himore ; 
and the major’s squaw, she says this 
morning : ‘Confidence, no zada for you 
today, but the quart-mast down yonder 
in the big casa, he mucho flour, mucho 
sugar, #zucho bacon ; heap mucho every- 
thing ; and me want a little bitty macho 
of everything; for me muero de himbre.” 

“But, Confidence,” replied the Quar- 
termaster impatiently, for he received 
many such begging requests all day long 
from the other Indians loafing about 
the post, “the heap flour, heap bacon, and 
heap sugar is not mine to give away. 
It belongs to the big man at Washington 
to feed his soldiers with, and he don’t 
know anything about you. If I give you 
the coffee, and sugar, and other things 
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you want, I will have to pay for them 
myself.” 

“Well,” rejoined Noltché, —and_ her 
smile grew broader and more insinuat- 
ing, — “that’s all right ; may dtenas — 
you give me, and you pay for ‘em —ycu 
heap plata, and mucho pesos, too.” It 
was of no use trying to make her under- 
stand that the p/ava and the pesos were 
derived from the same source, and must 
be accounted for in the same manner as 
the coffee and the sugar ; and in order to 
cet ridof herand go on with his business, 
the Quartermaster told his commissary 
sergeant to give her a sack of flour, and 
charge it to his account. 

“ uart-mast !" said Confidence, as the 
flour was brought in, “you heap good 
man, and me wucho, mucho glad ; le doy 
las gracias de todo mt corazon. Put 
flour no good without bacon ; flour stick 
in frying-pan ; give me little bitty bacon, 
too?” 

“Noltche,” put inthe sergeant coming 
to the relief ot his chief, “* you must not 
bother the Quartermaster any longer. 
I'll give you the bacon, and you must 
go home and never come here begging 
any more.” 

And Confidence with the sack of flour 
on her shoulder and a side of bacon 
thrownacross it to balance it, started ata 
dog trot on her way down the valley, puff- 
ing and blowing like an overloaded dzvrvo, 
and as happy as a king could make her, 
with a crowd of hungry, lazy Indians 
following in her wake, hoping to have a 
share in the feast — which they probably 
did. 

As time went on the Quartermaster 
became,—pertorce,— very well acquaint- 
ed with Noltche, who took quite a moth- 
erly interest in him and in his private and 
official affairs. She was thoroughly con- 


vinced, despite his repeated assurances 
to the contrary, that all the public stores 
in his charge were his own personal 
property ; and all the other officers, no 
matter of what rank, were simply. beg- 
gars on horseback, in her estimation, 
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compared to her friend the “ Quart- 
mast,’ as she insisted on calling him. 

In return for small presents of coffee, 
sugar, and the like, with a few jfesos 
thrown in every once in a while, she kept 
his table well supplied with the succu- 
lent snap-beans, and large, luscious musk 
and water melons raised by the Indians 
in their small garden patches; but her 
greedy maw was never satisfied, and the 
more she got the more she wanted. 

In less than six months after first 
meeting her, the poor Quartermaster’s 
wardrobe contained only one bran-new 
uniform,—full dress and fatigue; all the 
others, but little more than half-worn, 
had been begged away from him, one 
after another, on some plea or other, and 
now adorned the seductive person of her 
beloved son, Lying Jim, who strutted 
like a peacock from one Mojave village 
to another, envied by all the males, and 
evidently much admired by all the fe- 
males; for no barnyard rooster ever 
had such a following as that unmitigat- 
ed, worthless rascal, who fully deserved 
the qualifying epithet attached to his 
name. Henever spoke the truth except 
by mistake, and when he found it out he 
recretted it for weeks afterwards. 

He was, besides, as mischievous as a 
monkey, and there was no end to his 
tricks and his practical jokes. Morethan 
once he had passed off on the Quarter- 
master,— who being city bred did not 
know any better,— messes of mesquite 
beans, gathered off the bushes to _re- 
place those sent by his mother, which 
the scoundrel had sold to the post-trader 
for a few quarters to gamble with, while 
the poor officer wondered what had half 
poisoned him. Although Noltche had 
never heard of the Bible, she was a firm 
behever in the scriptural warning that 
sparing the rod meant spoiling to the 
child; and Jim, already an overgrown 
lout. nearly twenty-five years old, was 
very often reminded of it with a big 
club, which his mother kept ready at 
hand for the purpose. But he could not 
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overcome his prankish propensity, and 
the Quartermaster, having from after- 
taste an unpleasant suspicion that he 
had eaten unknowingly more than one 
dead cat and turkey-buzzard since his 
arrival at Mojave, was compelled at last 
toinsist that Jim should thereafter bring 
his rabbits and wild turkeys au naturel 
instead of already dressed. 

One morning Noltché rushed into the 
Quartermaster’s office in the wildest 
state of excitement. Her fat cheeks 
were bedewed with tears, and she wrung 
her chubby old hands together in a 
frenzy of despair. — 

‘Quart-mast !”’ she cried as she came 
in, “Come quick! right away — I] velva 
presto, pronto; —my son—my Lying 
Jim — me querido muchacho — other In- 
dians want to kill him!” 

It seems that Lying Jim, in addition 
to his other claims as a disreputably use- 
ful member of Mojave society, was an 
Indian doctor; his knowledge of sa- 
ferta medica and the American pharma- 
copeia, such as it was, having probably 
been picked up while loafing about the 
post hospital. Nevertheless, in the pro- 
fessional hierarchy obtaining among the 
\Mojaves, he came next in order to the 
medicine man, whose functions and. at- 
tributes pertain more to those of a priest 
or seer than to the art of healing the 
body —the bond of union between the 
two being that one is about as great a 
humbug as the other. 

A difference with a distinction, how- 
ever, exists between the two. The medt- 
cine man’s prognostics are announced 
~verymuch after thefashionof the decrees 
of the ancient oracles. 
waysat once. If they come true, they re- 
dound to his greater honor, If they fail, 
the failure 1s attributed to some antago- 
nistic influence interposing its malignity 
between the inception and the accom- 
plishment of the event, and the seer es- 
capes without much loss of reputation, 
through the ambiguous loophole he has 
managed to keep open for himself. 
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‘But in accordance with an immemorial 
custom obtaining among the Mojaves, as 
well as with many of the Pacific Coast 
and middle plains Indians, the doctor 
is held to a more rigid accountability. 
If the patient undergoing his treatment 
recovers, the Indian Galen waits for his 
fee with such patience as he may until he 
cets it, which may be soon or late, often 
never. If the patient dies, the doctor 
goes with him. 

It is the difference between the known 
and the unknown —the seen and the 
unseen — the natural and the supernat- 
ural ; and the distinction is made by kill- 
ing the doctor at once, in order that his 
ehost may accompany the soul of his 
late patient to the happy hunting 
¢rounds, for a more accurate diagnosis, 
and a surer prognosis the next time his 
professional services may be required in 
the spirit land. 

Now, as nearly as could be made out 
through the medium of Noltché’s. poly- 
clot ela podrida of pure Mojave, broken 
English, and mongrel Spanish, poor Ly- 
ing Jim, owing to a professional mishap, 
stood in that very predicament, and un- 
less a special Providence, in the shape of 
the Quartermaster, intervened between 
him and his now probable destiny, his 
chances of being transferred toa higher 
sphere of mendacity were most excellent. 

The Indian Nemesis is a remarkably 
prompt goddess, who never allows the 
grass to grow under her feet, 1f she pos- 
sibly can helpit; and the Quartermaster 
knew that if the beloved reprobate, — 
Noltché’s Benoni, — was to be. saved 
from an untimely fate, (provided he had 
not already encountered it,) the rescuing 
Providence must fly with no delaying 
wings. Hetherefore directed his bugg 
to be gotten ready instantly, to take him 
to thescene of Jim’s forthcoming execu- 
tion down the valley. 

“No bogy! . No bogy, Quart-mast !”’ 
cried Confidence, with wild impatience, 
as she heard the order. ‘‘ No bogy, or 
you will have to goround by the carreta- 
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avuny’,—the wagon road,—and follow 
the river. Get on caballo quick, and take 
the avunyé— the trail— the Yuma avun- 
yé, caro Quart-mast ; it ’s two miles short- 
er! Vamones a prisa,; le suplico por 
elmtiomuchacho! Vengaconmigo—come 
with me, on the cada//o!’’ — which the 
Quartermaster did at once, as fast as the 
horse could carry him. 

On reaching Noltche’s usually quiet 
osier wickiup, rising in the middle of her 
little garden patch, he found it the cen- 
ter of a confusion worse than confound- 
ed. Surrounded by all the tribe shriek- 
ing, MWooklo, mooklo, mucrte, muerte,” 
—‘ Death, death,’— poor Jim, in the 
cast-off undress of a first lieutenant of 
United States infantry, about to be for- 
ever dishonored in the disgrace of an 
ignoble death, was pulling away back- 
wards as hard as he.could, like a refrac- 
tory mule, at one end of a tolerably long 
rope fastened with a hangman's loop 
around his neck; while half a dozen 
stalwart Indian bucks were hauling 
away forward fully as mulishly at the 
other, in the direction of the river, with 
the intention of drowning him in it like 
a worthless pup with a big stone hang- 
ing from his neck. 

It is more than probable that. lazy 
Lying Jim had never in all his life put 
forth such exertions; but his efforts 
were unavailing, and the river was loom- 
ing up most ominously in the near dis- 
tance ; when Providence, with a strong 
cowhide mule whip, and a pair of loaded 
revolvers buckled around its waist, ap- 
peared on horseback upon the scene, 
and quickly changed the aspect of affairs 
eenerally by laying its whip as hardas it 
could over and across the shoulders of 
the foremost team, which at once let go 
the rope and backed to the rear behind 
the squaws, howling with pain and dis- 
appointment. 

The Quartermaster, however, was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of yelling Mo- 
javes, male and female, who resented his 
interference with their ancient custom ; 
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and matters were beginning to look se- 
rious, when Confidence, blowing like a 
hippopotamus with her long run from 
the post, flung herself among them with 
the momentum of a battering ram, and 
catching her scapegrace son by the scruff 
of the neck, quickly dragged him near 
the Quartermaster’s horse, where the 
three together formed a defensive tri- 
angle. 3 

Matters waxing from bad to worse the 
officer was about to draw his revolver, 
when Noltché, turning her head towards 
him, quickly whispered : 

Quart-mast’, give them pesos, 
mucho, mucho pesos,—and Indians wont 
drown Lying Jim.”’ 3 

The Quartermaster saw the point, and 
acted upon her advice at once, as the 
best that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances. Summoning the relations 
of the dead patient to his side, he soon 
effected a diplomatic compromise, which 
deprived the departed ghost of all future 
medical attendance, and left him a soli- 
tary wanderer on the banks of the Styx, 
while it took nearly a month’s pay out of 
the poor Quartermaster’s pocket ; for it 
was absolutely wonderful to see, as soon 
as the first installment of the pesos made 
its appearance, how many poor relations 
the dead man had left behind him to 
mourn his loss—nothing short of the 
whole tribe. 

Having stowed away the pesos among 
the folds of their “gee-strings ’’— for 
with the exception of Lying Jim’s blue 
trousers there was not a single pair of 
breeches among them all—the whole 
concern, every mother’s son of them, 
made a presto change of family base, 
and with the perverse blindness of pub- 
lic opinion, which cringes toa man when 
he is up and kicks him when he is down, 
they gave up the dead as soon as he was 
paid for, and transferred their allegiance 
and family ties, then and there, to Lying 
Jim, who instead of being drowned like 
a mongrel cur, found himself all at once 
standing at the top of the heap, with 
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more brothers and sisters, uncles and 
aunts, bowing to him from beneath than 
he had ever had before or knew what to 
do with. | 

As he rode back to the post the Quar- 
termaster, with his hands in his empty 
pockets, fell into a musing fit, and made 
a small calculation in mental arithmetic, 
which proved to his entire satisfaction 
that the modern Old Man of the Sea 
—yclept Noltché the Mojave—was a 
pretty heavy load for aman of his size 
to carry, and that unless he shook her 
off in very short order — herself and her 
Lying Jim —the incubus would soon 
compel him to inquire his way to the 
nearest poorhouse. For those were the 
days in Arizona when the lately joined 
astern recruit going to the post-trad- 
er’s frontier store to buy a needle be- 
thought himself of first enquiring the 
price. 

“Fifty cents,’ replied the trader. 

“Fifty cents! fora needle!” repeated 
the panic-struck recruit, at thirteen dol- 
lars a month and a ration. : 

“Why, man!” exclaimed the trader 
impatiently at an astonishment and dis- 
may that he could not understand, hav- 
ing grown up with the country ;. “ What 
are you staring at with your mouth wide 
open? It’s not the needle that costs — 
it's the transportation.” 

The recruit went without the needle, 


and-the application of the digression 


lies in the fact that the Quartermaster 
made up his mind then and there to do 
like the recruit, and go without Noltcheé 
and her watermelons in the future. 

A few days thereafter Jim came up 
to the post in full uniform, to tender his 
thanks in person to Providence for its 
timely interference in his behalf. 

He had resigned his position of chief 
medical director and physician in ordi- 
nary to the Mojaves—the game, let 
alone the danger, had never been worth 
the candle — and his promises of amend- 
ment in his future conduct were profuse. 

The Quartermaster expressed himself 
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as very much gratified at the proposed 
moral improvement. He reminded Ly- 
ing Jim, however, that a certain subter- 
ranean abode, reported as being thickly 
inhabited, was paved with good inten- 
tions never fulfilled, and he closed with 
the admonition, “ And mind me, Jim,— 
or you'll regret it, you scoundrel,— no 
more mesquite beans or dead cats and 
buzzards hereafter.” 


To which Jim, with a broad grin~ 


spreading itself all over his by no means 
bad countenance, agreed without debate, 
and bowed himself out of the Quarter- 
master’s office with a pound of smoking 
tobacco cajoled from Providence. 

IT. 

VERY soon after this an order came 
from department headquarters at Pres- 
cott, Arizona, transferring the Quarter- 
master from Fort Mojave to Ehrenberg, 
some two hundred miles farther down 
the river. It was then a thriving town 
of some six or seven hundred inhabit- 
ants, more than twothirds of the num- 
ber being Mexicans and half breeds. 

It has had since then the usual career 
and fate of frontier towns generally, in 
the continually advancing front line of 
American civilization — a mushroom 
growth and and a fungus death. But 
at that time, before the railroads killed 
it, it was a pretty lively little village, 
where one could have a man for break- 
fast almost every morning if his appetite 
was inclined that way. 

It stood (it may yet, for that matter, 
although when I saw it last “ Delenda 
est Carthago”’ was written all over the 
face of the remains of its former thrift) 
on the Arizona side of the Colorado 
River, where the California ferry crossed 
it, and it was the depot and distributing 
point of all government stores for the 
military posts in Northern Arizona. Pur- 
chased in San Francisco, these stores 
were shipped on marine bills of lading 
on the steamers Newbern”’ and Mon- 
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tana,” of the Colorado Steam Navigation 
Company, vza the Gulf of California, to 
the mouth of the Colorado, where they 
were transferred to river steamboats of 
light draught, which carried them to 
Yuma, Ehrenberg, and Mojave. The 
greater part of these stores were unload- 
ed and received from the carrying com- 
pany at Ehrenberg, and shipped thence 
on wagon bills of lading, by mule and 
ox teams, all over the central and north- 
ern portions of the Territory, and the 
(Juartermaster had been stationed there 
to attend to the receipt, temporary stor- 
age, and re-shipment. 

In addition to its river trade, Khren- 
berg, being situated at the intersection 
of the California stage road with the 
Colorado River, caught all the travel 
from the then terminus of the Southern 
Pacific railroad at Dos Palmas to Pres- 
cott, the capital of the Territory ; and 
the combination kept it full of frontier 
business, with its usual concomitants of 
eeneral deviltry and agglomeration of 
desperadoes of all shades and degrees, 
who were great adepts at “holding up”’ 
stages, and rifling —and very often kill- 
ing —-the passengers ; especially so if 
the highway robbers were Mexicans or 
half-breeds, who were too cowardly to 
take any fighting chances, and fired into 
the stage trom behind some rocky or 
bushy ambuseade at the roadside, with- 
out first haiting it, as the American gal- 
lows birds generally did. 

As an illustration of the ¢empora and 
mores ot that delectable locality, I will 
relate a highway adventure that hap- 
pened to a triend of the Quartermaster, 
—also an army officer, — who was very 
fortunate in meeting with American in- 
stead of Mexican sa/teadors. 

He was on his way from Prescott to 
San Francisco with some public funds, 
which he was to deposit in the United 
States sub-treasury in that city. One 


sultry noon, after the stage had passed 
Desert Wells, and he remained the only 
passenger in it, he felt drowsy, and 
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gradually dropped sound asleep. He 
was awakened by the abrupt stopping of 
the stage, and on looking up, found him- 
self staring cross-eyed into the barrels 
of two cocked revolvers, pointing straight 


‘in his face from both sides of the stage. 


He and the driver were jerked out of it 
roughly, blindfolded, and invited to sit 
down on the ground within a short dis- 
tance of each other, while the robbers, 
four or five in number, rifled the mail 
and the express treasure box. 

Sitting there 1n a most painful state of 
anxiety and apprehension, he heard a 
pistol shot at his side. The thought 
struck him that they had just shot the 
stage-driver, and that his turn would 
come next, and he waited for it with the 
shadow of death freezing heart- 
strings. Rabelais’s “manvatses quarts 
aheure’’ were figs compared to his. 
Finally the handkerchief was roughly 
torn from over his eyes, and his first 
look was towards the driver, who was 
still blindfolded and unharmed. | 

His pockets were turned inside out, 
and he was searched all over. When 
they got through with him, after leaving 
him as poor as Job's turkey, the leader 
asked : 7 

Have you-any money left?” 

“No; you have taken all I had.”’ 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To San Francisco.”’ 

“Ts your fare paid through?” 

“Very well, here 's a ten-dollar bill to 
pay for your meals on the way. Get in- 
to the stage and good-by until we meet 
again, —and away they went in one di- 
rection and the stage in the other. 

But that officer,— although he had to 
make good to the government every dol- 
lar of public funds that the robbers got 
away with, and is not at all well off in 
this world’s goods,— is about the only 
truly happy man, at the present writing, 
in the United Statesarmy. Whenever 
his fate is checkered by untoward events, 
be they great or small, his mind, instead 
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of worrying and grieving over it, reverts 
to that quarter of an hour when he sat 
blindfolded by the Arizona roadside, ex- 
pecting every moment to have his head 
blown off his shoulders, and he becomes 
at once as happy as a king,— far happier, 
indeed, than many are, or all of them to- 
cether could make him,—and he would 
not give his experience zozw for thrice 
the money his roadside friends took away 
from him. 

The frequent “holdings up” of the 
incoming stages on the California side, 
and of the outgoing buckboards on the 
Arizona side of the Colorado, were very 
annoying to the Quartermaster, owing to 
the interruption they brought in the 
regular making up and rendering of his 
accounts to the proper authorities, by 
the delay and very often the total loss of 
his official mail. Many checks on the 
sub-treasuries of the United States in 
New York and San Francisco passed 
forward and back between him and the 
chief quartermaster of the Military Di- 
vision of the Pacific at San Francisco 
and the chief quartermaster of the De- 
partment of Arizona at Prescott, as well 
as with the quartermaster-general at 
\Vashington ; and at one time, when a 
regular epidemic of stage-robbing was 
raging, fully two out of every three 
checks never came to hand, owing to the 
official scrutiny ”’ of the “road agents.” 
The tracing up of these checks neces- 
sarily caused a great deal of additional 
correspondence, which, owing to his be- 
ing short of clerical aid, and the other 
inconveniences and delays of all kinds 
caused by their non-receipt, was very dis- 
agreeable to him. 

One day as he was conversing witha 
gentlemanly dare-devilof a person, whom 
he rather liked, despite his sanguinary 
antecedents and reputation, the news 
came that the Arizona stage had again 
been robbed; and as he had expected 
several checks in that mail it made him 
rather wrathful. 

“No wonder,” he exclaimed, “that 
the robbers are so bold. All that they 
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have to do, it seems, is to merely halt 
the stage, and forthwith every one in it 
throws up his hands, and puts up with 
all sorts of insults and outrages as mildly 
as lambs.”’ 

‘Quartermaster,’ inquired his com- 
panion, ‘were you ever ‘held up’ ” 

“Never,” returned the officer; ‘and 
if ever I am, I don’t propose to put up 
with it. I am not an extraordinarily 
brave man, by any means, although I 
have been in some pretty tight places 
in my life; but before I would willingly 
allow myself to be called a dog and 
kicked about like one, I’d do some hard 
fighting.” 

“Do you look upon me as a brave 
man?” further inquired the gentlemanly 
desperado in a gently drawling tone of 
voice. 

“Vou ?”’ exclaimed the Quartermaster, 
who had already seen him more than 
once, since his arrival in Ehrenberg, as 
cool as a cucumber under circumstances 
that would have tried the nerves of the 
bravest men,— You ? you are the most 
daring man I ever met in my life,—and 
I have seen many, both at home and 
abroad.’ 

“Thank you,’ was the languid reply. 
“T have been ‘held up’ more than once in 
my life,and I have thrown up my hands 
every time at the command. Whenever 
those fellows have the drop on me, my 
hands will go up just as quick as the 
Lord will. let me. .Take my. advice, 
Quartermaster, and do likewise if ever 
your turn comes, for those men take no 
chances — it’s either one thing or the 
other: your hands go up or you do, 
one of the two.” 

Now the gentleman who gave the 
Quartermaster that advice, although at 
the time under thirty-five years of age, 
had already killed seventeen men with 
his own right hand, which, despite its 
bloody record, was rather effeminate 
after all. In justice to him it must be 
said that the majority of those men were 
outlaws, with large rewards on their 
heads for robberies of all kinds, and in 
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more than one case for atrocious crimes. 
The most wonderful of all is that nearly 
all this killing had been done with one 
arm, the other having been lost in one 
of his first encounters. He was noted 
all over the Territory,—and may be now, 
for that matter, if he has not been 
killed before this, for he had necessarily 
many enemies, all watching for,a chance 
to have the drop on him. But he was 
exceedingly wary, and he was never 
caught napping. Each and every time 
he went to sleep he barricaded himself 
in his room as in a fortress, and his 
‘tools ’’ were always ready at hand. 

He was at the time referred to act- 
ing as deputy United States marshal, 
and much of his killing had been done 
in the execution of his office, or in order 
to secure the large rewards offered. In 
every case he had acted by himself, so as 
not to have to divide the reward after it 
was earned. Such was the man who 
under the potent influence of the “drop” 
always threw up his hands when it was 
against him. 

One of the circumstances under which 
he displayed his astonishing coolness 
under fire occurred as follows, but a short 
time before the conversation just report- 
ed. One evening, as they sat together 
in the gloaming on the porch of the 
Marshal's office, which stood right across 
the street from that of the Quartermas- 
ter, at one end of the long main street 
of Ehrenberg, the officer was bewailing 
the loss of his mail after one of the 
stage robberies, when three men on 
horseback, coming fromthe open country 
near by, loomed up at the end of the 
street, riding slowly in their direction 
towards the center of the town. They 
kept in the middle of the street, one in 
front who seemed to be the leader, and 
the other two immediately behind him, 
with their horses’ noses touching the 
tail of his own. As they came opposite 


the office on the porch of which the two 
friends were sitting, they halted, and 
the one in advance, detaching himself 
from the others, turned and approached 
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until his horse’s nose stood within a 
couple of feet of the Quartermaster’s 
face, when he stopped and bending for- 
ward over his horse’s neck, gave a sharp, 
piercing look at the two, and said: 

“Good evening, gentlemen. Can you 
direct me to a corral and a hotel in this 
town?” 

‘Ride up the street four blocks,” an- 
swered the Marshal, ‘and you'll find 
one.”’ 

“Thanks,” replied the man, and re- 
turning to his comrades, he rode up the 
street with them, as directed. 

As they went on slowly, in the same 
order in which they came, the Quarter- 
master kept his eye on them. He no- 
ticed that their horses were travel-worn 
and very much fatigued. The men were 
heavily armed —regular arsenals — and 
had large saddle-bags behind their sad- 
dles, chock full of something, which to 
an experienced eye looked very much 
like bullion. As they disappeared in 
the direction of the corral, the officer 
turned towards his companion, who also 
had been watching them, and said, 
“Those are the fellows that robbed the 
last stage, and the spoils— very probably 
with some of my checks —are in their 
saddle-bags !”’ 

“Do you think so?”’ replied the Mar- 
shal, slowly, after a moment’s thought. 
“Well, that’s my opinion, too. But they 
are my meat, and I'll have them for 
breakfast tomorrow morning.”’ 

“Marshal,” interposed the Quarter- 
master, “your duty is plain. But I 
would not do it singly, as you are in the 
habit of doing. Call a posse comitatus, 
and jump upon them without a fight, so 
as not to endanger the lives of bystand- 
ers, especially of women and children.”’ 

“No,” replied the marshal, as he rose 
from his seat, “the reward is fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. It will comein handy just 
about this time. I'l] do it myself, and 
take careof the rest. You'll hear some- 
thing new when you go to breakfast to- 
morrow morning.” 

And both bade each other good-bye, 
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and parted for the night. Sure enough, 
something new had occurred when the 
(Quartermaster went to his breakfast the 
next morning, for the first thing he saw 
when he reached the hotel was a dead 
man stretched out on the porch; another 
man with a bad scalp wound and a bullet 
through one of his shoulders, was lying 
helpless on a cot in one of the rooms ; 
and in another the leader of the trio, 
heavily ironed, was sitting a chair talk- 
ing in what seemed to bea very friendly 
manner with the Marshal, who was just 
then handing hima cocktail to drink his 
health with. 

Sitting at his breakfast, he heard all 
about it from the landlord and the Mar- 
shal, who, judging from his appearance, 
had had something.of an escape. The 
party they had seen coming into town 
the night before were the robbers that 
had robbed the last stage, as they had 
surmised, and they had killed two of the 
passengers. A short time after daylight, 
the Marshal, who had trailed them like 
an Indian scout, saw them going in the 
direction of the ferry, which was a flat 
boat pulled by a horse a short distance 
up the river, when he was cast loose, 
and the boat, carried downward by the 
current, was steered diagonally across 
the river, striking the opposite shore 
some distance below the starting-point 
on the other. 

When they reached the ferry, about 
to start on its trip for the Cahfornian 
shore, they found it already loaded with 
ten teams, which left no spare room on it 
for them, and they concluded to wait for 
its next trip, which the ferryman told 
them would bein about an hour. While 
two of the men were still talking to him, 
the leader, who was a large, burly man, 
went back to the corral to give his horse 
another feed; and as he was tying him 
to the manger, with his back towards 
the door, the Marshal, who had crept in 
unseen behind him, dealt him a power- 
ful blow on the head with the butt of 
his revolver, which stretched him sense- 
less at the horse's feet. 


He tied him hand and foot, dragged 
him into an empty stall, and went back 
to look for the other two, after locking 
the stable door and putting the key in 
his pocket. Just as he reached the front 
of the hotel he perceived, coming up 
from the river, in the middle of a street 
running at right angles with the one he 
stood in, and about forty yards from him, 
one of the robbers coming towards the 
corral, leading his horse by the bridle. 
The other, also leading his horse, was 
following some two hundred yards be- 
hind. 

As the first man came in front of him, 
with something like two hundred feet 
between them —the Marshal drew on 
him with his revolver, and ordered him 
to surrender. 

‘“ Not if I know it,” replied the man; 
and quick as a flash he drew his revolver, 
and bringing it to bear before the Mar- 
shal could use his own, which, somehow, 
had got fouled, he fired, and his bullet 
struck the Marshal a little above the 
right eye, and brought him to his knees 
with his face full of blood. 

Before the man could either fire again 
or mount his horse and get away, the 
Marshal, who had overcome his momen- 
tary daze,—for happily for him the bul- 
let had glanced off his skull and stunned 
him but. slightly,—fired, and dropped 
him dead in his tracks in the middle of 
the street, with a bullet hole through his 
head. Then, without rising from his 
knees, he sent another ball through the 
shoulder of the other man, who was run- 
ning upto help his partner. He fell on 
his side, and although unable to rise, 
opened fire on the Marshal, and kept it 
up until a wound in the head put him 
hors de combat by knocking him sense- 
less, and the whole thing was over — 
leaving the Marshal, as he told the 
Quartermaster, while cutting one more 
notch in the butt of his revolver where 
he kept his tally, fifteen hundred dollars 
ahead of the game, and one dead man 
and probably another before night on 
the table for the next hand. 


Extremes meet in life, especially out 
West, and a ludicrous element intruded 
itself into this scene of bloodshed and 
death. Asthethirdand last robber fell 
wounded in the middle of the street, an 


old gentleman came up, leading a horse 


which he had been watering at the river. 
Seeing a man covered with dust and 
blood lying apparently mortally hurt in 
his way, he stopped and_ began aloud to 
commiserate him. 

“Why, my poor man, who has put you 
in that fix? What a shame—poor fel- 
low, poor fellow! What can I do for 
you?” 

All this time the Marshal's bullets 
were whistling all about him, and a 
crowd of bystanders, who had gathered 
under shelter to witness the affray, kept 
yelling as hard as they could : 

“Get out of the way, Judge, get out 
of the way! You'll be hurt it you don't. 
For God's sake, get out of the way!” 

But the Judge, in his kindness of 
heart, paid not the slightest attention to 
them until the wounded robber, pointing 
his revolver at him, yelled out, ‘‘Get out 
of the way, you blanked old fool, and 
mind your business, or I'll blow your 
head off !”’ 

“Ah,” answered the Judge as he saw 
the revolver within an inch of his nose, 
“if that 's the way you take it I had bet- 
ter leave you to enjoy it by yourself,” 
and he went on towards his stable at a 
leisurely pace. 

The “ Judge” was one of the most 
respectable men in the place— which 
did not count many. He had been as 
deaf as a post for years, and a twelve 
pound gun going off under his ears 
would not have had the slightest effect 
on them, —which probably accounted 
for his humanity. 

As the Quartermaster went back to his 
office after breakfast, very much im- 
pressed with what he had seen, he came 
to the conclusion that as in all likelihood 
he would be compelled by his duties to 
live for awhile in that lively community, 
provided that in the meantime he did 
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not die in his boots like everybody else 
in it, he might as well prepare himself 
for eventualities. 

So he, who had never in all his life 
before carried a pistol on his person un- 
less duty compelled him to do so, at 
,once sat down to his desk and wrote an 
order for ¢wo of the very best revolvers 
that money could procure in San Fran- 
cisco, which he proposed to wear as daily 
ornaments; and for a wonder the stage- 
robbers did:not get them on the way,. 
and they reached him safely. 

He had just unpacked them when his 
door opened, and who should walk in 
but his old friend, Lying Jim, with 
“ Agui estoy, Tentente, Quart-mast, how 
do, hey?” 

“Why, Lying Jim!” exclaimed the 
Quartermaster, very much surprised at 
his appearance so far from home. ‘* What 
are you doing here? Come in and sit 
down — you were about the only scoun- 
drel wanting in this infernal hole !”’ 

“(uart-mast,” replicd Jim, seriously, 
as he took a chair, and sat down in it 
with an air of offended dignity, “ Me no 
more Lying Jim; me change my name ; 
me Honest John now.” 

“Well,” answered the Quartermaster, 
with a shriek of laughter at-his manner 
and his statement, ‘‘I congratulate you 
on your selection at any rate. But what 
have you done so. far to deserve it, 
John?" 

“QO, not much, es verdad,” answered 
Jim, unbending a little, “but I will by 
and by —me no faltere — I won't fail!” 

And picking up the new revolvers, 
one atter the other, he examined them 
very carefully, and laid them down again 
upon the table with the complimentary 
remark, “Son muy buenas, los pistolas ; 
very, very good, mucho buenas !”’ 

He had much to say about matters in 
general at Mojave, and a great deal more 
about his mother in particular, who sent, 
through her dear son, her best love and 
kindest wishes to the Sevor Tentente. 

Before he got through the hotel bell 
up the street rang for dinner, and the 
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(Juartermaster left him in charge of the 
office, after presenting him with acouple 
of pesos and some cigars to smoke until 
he returned, 
When he came back after eating his 
dinner, Jim was goneand the pistols also. 
The Quartermaster went all over the 
house and looked into every corner, but 
Jim was not in any of them, nor the pis- 
tols either. He went all over the town, 
but unavailingly — Jim had disappeared 
and the pistols with him. 
“The infernal rascal,” shouted the 
irate Zenzente, when he realized at. last 
that a sneak-thief had combined with 
the stage-robbers to worry his lite out. 
“T was right when I told him that he 
was the only scoundrel wanting in ‘this 
abominable place; but if ever I lay eyes 
on him again, I'll flay him alive.  //on- 
est John indeed !— I'll honest him, if 
ever I catch him; I will, by the Eternal!” 
And being thus orphaned of temporal 
weapons to defend it, he rested his fate 
in the hands of a kind Providence, and 
went on in the even tenor of his way. 
Late one night, about a week after- 
wards, the Quartermaster was very busy 
at his desk trying to catch up with his 
accounts, which were very much behind 
time. 
Outside all sounds were hushed, and 
the inside silence was only disturbed by 
the monotonous tick of the office clock, 
as it counted the hours fast passing 
away one by one. The stillness was al- 
“most oppressive — it would have been 
positively so, had it not been for the tick 
ot the clock and the scratch of his pen. 

All at once, as he was trying, with 
corrugated brows, to prove onhis account 
current that two and two make four, 
the flimsy office door was burst open by 
a powerful kick from without, and he 
found himself suddenly face to face with 
two Mexican half-breeds, each witha full- 
cocked revolver in his right hand, point- 
ing straight in his face, who shouted, 
both at once, “ Throw up your hands, 
you 

Before he could either comply or make 


any reply, he was half blinded by a red 
lightning flash coming from behind his 
desk, within a few feet of his face, im- 
mediately followed, in quick succession, 
by two loudly detonating reports, — 
which gave hima sickening sensation, as 
if he had been shot ; and when he opened 
his eyes, which he had involuntarily 
closed, and the smoke cleared away, he 
perceived the two half-breeds lying dead 
on the floor, each with a bullet hole 
through his forehead, from which the 
blood and brains were slowly oozing ; and 
Lying Jim standing erect between them, 
with a revolver still smoking in each 
hand, watching with fierce, pitiless eyes, 
like those of a wild beast, for any sign of 
life in the bodies, in order to squelch it. 

After waiting a moment, apparently 
satisfied, he gave them botha contempt- 
uous kick with his bare feet,and quietly 
turning toward the Quartermaster, with 
a satisfied smile upon his lips, he laid 
the two-revolvers upon the desk with— 

“T only borrowed them tor a while, 
Quart-mast.”’ 

“Why, Jim!” exclaimed the officer, 
slowly emerging from his stupefaction. 
“How came you here, and what have 
you done ?””’ 

“T have been behind your desk for 
nearly four hours,” replied Jim, in his 
broken English, “and I have just saved 
your life in return for mine.”’ 

“But how did you know of this, and 
how did you happen here so handy ?”’ 

“QO, la madre, Noltché, heard some- 
thing from the squaw of one of the half- 
breeds, and she sent me down last week 
on the river vapor, so as to be on hand 
in time for the /adroves.” 

“Jim, said the Quartermaster, as he 
slowly rose from his seat after a mo- 
ment’s thought, and took the Indian's 


in his own, humbly beg your 


pardon tor my unjust suspicions, which 
I could not help having. It was your 
old recoid; let it be wiped out. Tome 
you are no longer Lying Jim, but as 
longas I liye you shall be Honest John!” 
A. G. Tassin. 
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SATLING OVER 


SOUTHWARD and westward of the Ha- 
walian Islands —the Paradise of the 
Pacific ’’—there lies a group of coral 
atolls whose crescent-shaped beaches of 
white sand, scarcely showing above the 
level of the sea, are crowded with cocoa- 
nut palms. Beneath the shade of these 
dwell some thousands of Polynesians, 
the last remnants, perhaps, of the great 
Malaysian race that peopled a Pacific 
continent long since sunk beneath the 
ocean. 

About the summit of the loftiest peaks 
of thissubmerged land the coral zoophyte 
has, through decades of centuries, built 
up his house and tomb, until, in these 
more recent ages, there have appeared 
the reefs, lagoons, and habitable land, 
now called the “ Gilbert Islands.”’ 

Sailing from Honolulu in the pretty 
schooner Julia, we carry with us some- 
thing more than two hundred of the 
people of those isles who, lured from 
their homes by visions of new scenes, 
amid which wealth would become their 
own, are after years of toil returning to 
their homes and kindred, for whom they 
long as only homesick people can, 

I pass over hurriedly the first few days 
at sea. In my memory they only lin- 
ger as a nightmare might, unwillingly. 
They were passed amidst the confusion 
of arrangements and disarrangements of 
everything on board. It was but sixty 
feet from the plunging bow to the sink- 
ing stern, and twenty-four from side to 
side of our uneasy craft, that wallowed 
like a sea-sick monster on the remorse- 
less waves. 

A few days out, and we began to seg- 
regate the individuality of those on board. 
There was our captain, of portly pres- 
ence, genial and hearty, of many years’ 
experience inthe Arctic and South Seas. 
The mate, younger, but of the sea, salty, 
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Nantucket born, ocean bred, active and 
snappy. Smith, our second mate and 
carpenter, as much at home with the 
jack plane and adze as with the fid and 
marlinspike: Loui, our Chinese stew- 
ard, (born such, not made,) patiently pol- 
ishing his pans, methodically concocting 
soups and stews, hashes, roasts, and 
bakes, within his smoky galley. He had 
long since discarded his queue, and in 
lieu thereof had cultivated-a low Yankee 
whistle, sounding strangely from his 
Asiatic lips. Our sailors were six men 
from the lonely little island Rotomah, 
that boasts of being yet almost unknown. 

With us in the cabin were two pas- 
sengers who were as much opposed to 
each other in figure, habits, and train- 
ing as two men well could be and live 
together in acraft like ours. One hailed 
from way down East, the other from 
antipodean Tasmania. The Yankee — 
who said hisname was Billings and whom 
we called Josh,’”’—which pleased our 
steward —was long and lank of limb, 
and had a shrewd, keen, pain-worn face 
— he was traveling for his health — and 
a fund of queer stories with which he 
often entertained us. “Tasmania” — 
as we dubbed the other passenger — 
was florid in face and speech, and filled 
with reminiscences of purely sensual 
pleasures enjoyed in. tropic countries, 
and hoping that in the South Sea isles 
he might realize the delights of a life 
free from the trammels of civilized con- 
ventionalities. 

As far as the strict rule enforced by 
the captain of keeping the two classes of 
passengers, the natives and the foreign- 
ers, apart would allow, Tasmania made 
the physical peculiarities of the Gilbert 
Islanders his study, and often dilated up- 
on thesubject at greatlength. Of course, 
in the crowd of over two hundred na- 
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tives there were some “characters,” but 
the fact that only about five per cent of 
the whole displayed any originality went 
far to prove how commonplace the great- 
er part of humanity is. 

Among the originals was ‘‘ Moses the 
Patriarch,” so named in reference to his 
immense shock of white hair and full 
beard —the latter an uncommon sight 
among his people — and a habit he had 
of laying down the law and command- 
ments from the vantage ground of the 
top of the cook’s galley, on which he 

camped day and night. 

There was “ The Daddy,” who always 
had a crowd of children swarming. over 
him, hauling his old felt hat about his 
cars, doing wonderful things with his 
legs in the way of improvising them into 
hollows and angles for repose, crowding 
within the circle of his arms, and eter- 


nally squabbling and_ fighting over 
him. 
There was also “The Princess,” a 


haughty-eyed girl who rarely spoke to 
any one, and when she did, it was impe- 
riously. She was the daughter of a 
‘high chief,’’ and as such had been al- 
lowed to select a snug place on deck as 
far aft asthe rules of the ship permitted. 
There she had a fine mat spread, and 
was always surrounded by female attend- 
ants, who dressed her long, glossy hair 
and cared for a little 
a year old, whom she claimed as_ her 
own. Leaving the Hawaiian Islands, 
and after a three years’ absence, near- 
ing the coral reef on which her family 
ruled, she re-assumed the dignity proper 
-to her exalted station on the group, and 
held all her countrymen at a respectful 
distance. 

There was the “ Merry Andrew ” of 
the crowd, who was always playing 
- jokes on others, or having them played 
upon himself. He wasa most skillful per- 
former upon the jewsharp, the most dex- 
terous amongst the menat “cat's cradle,” 
could beat even Billings—no mean 
player — at checkers, and cheat at cards 
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naked Cupid about 


in the most innocent manner in the 
crowd. 

Then there was the scourge of the 
Pacific, —and .elsewhere, —that terror 
of the village, and disturber of the peace, 
“The Scold,’’ — she of the snappy eyes, 
sharp and snaky, with thin elf-locks 
widely scattered about, and alean, tough 
old throat, in which, when she took 
breath, could be heard a rattling as if 
the teeth that were missing from her 
jaws had lodged there when knocked out, 
as we conjectured, by some despairing 
husband before he made away with him- 
self. 

This old hag had established herself 
on top of one of the two large water 
casks lashed to the mainmast, and 
while she braided long lengths of hair 
cord, or mechanically plied a primitive 
shuttle and knotted the meshes of small 
nets, she found fault with everything 
and everybody, until the clattering chat- 
ter of her tongue was temporarily 
checked by the threat that she would be 
sent below and ‘made fast,’’ unless she 
kept quiet. 

These leading characters were support- 
ed by many supernumeraries, who filled 
in the ‘chorus’ of the play. Moses had 
an audience about him which listened to 
his dogmatic utterances in the spirit of 
the Athenians of old ; some scoffed, and 
others said they would hear him again 
on those matters, — none really believed 
in him. The Daddy was never at peace ; 
for when he was not monopolized by 
little children, he was surrounded by a 
bevy of older girls, (at which times the 
envious Tasmanian used to compare him 
to Silenus decked with blossoms,) and 
they tormented the old man delightfully. 
The Scold’s shrill monologues were often 
supplemented by achorus from the hold, 
where a group of old women generally 
basked in the square of sunlight beneath 
the open hatch. Three times each day, 
at breakfast, dinner, and tea, an eruption 
of tin pots, pans, and spoons, broke out 
over the whole deck, raging with the 
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greatest violence about the cook’s galley. 
Noise was the prevailing feature of the 
sixteen days’ voyage to the islands, but 
as it was of a good-natured character, it 
did not alarm, nor after a while annoy ; 
for as boiler makers sweetly slumber in 
the din of their shops, so, when used to 
it, we rested quietly in spite of the 
racket round us. 

Our Gilbert Islanders were seldom 
idle when awake. They braided quanti- 
ties of fine line out of their own hair, and 
made numbers of small nets of new ma- 
nilla fibre drawn, from short lengths of 
rope. Some of the women were skillful 
with the needle, and made, and patched, 
and mended their clothing with assidu- 
ity, but without any regard, in a double 
sense, to the fitness of things; for they 
would re-seat a pair of woolen pantaloons 
with a piece of turkey-red calico; make 
a new back fora calico shirt out of an 
old black silk neck-handkerchief, or fit a 
fresh sleeve of canvas to a_half-worn 
muslin gown, They all had combs, — 
locked up in their boxes,— and used slen- 
der wooden skewers, a foot long, with 
which they whipped out their hair after 
drenching it with salt water. Then, after 
a series of pokes and scratches with it, 
the same instrument was thrust through 
a hole in the lobe of one ear, and so into 
the thick hair at the back of the head, 
and left there. They were, now and 
then, a little ailing, but the Julia’s med- 
icine chest was well stocked, and the 
captain prompt and liberal with his 
doses. There was a particular remedy 
for looseness of the digestive organs, of 
which he was very proud. It was invent- 
ed in the Arctic whaling flect, and war- 
‘anted to check anything “wrong with 
the stomach. | 

“Why, I tell you,” he remarked, “I 
once laid that identical bottle of medi- 
cine on its side in the medicine chest, 
and it leaked out and jammed the drawer 
so tight that I couldn't open it until I 
had loosened it with a little castor oil.” 

The good health of all on board was 
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due not a little to our rapid transit into 
warm weather. The islanders were sim- 
ple exotics, shrinking even from the 
mild summer showers of the Hawaiian 
group, and reveled with delight in a 
tropic sun that enabled them to be com- 
fortable on deck in nothing but a waist- 
mat, to which they very quickly reduced 
their summer clothing. 

The voyage, a distance of something 
over two thousand miles, was a very 
pleasant one, we having had no reason 
to complain of wind or weather, though 
the trade winds that bore us along so 
swiftly for the first ten days died out 
then, and were followed. by variable cur- 
rents of air, with now and then that 
bugbear of the sailor,a calm. Ina ves- 
sel that depends upon her sails alone, 
let it blow high or low, there is alwaysa 
chance of getting somewhere, there is 
progress, at any rate, but the best that 
can be said of a calm is that it is a part 
of a good wind ; that is, that it can’t last 
forever, but must be followed bya breeze. 

But O, the weary waiting for the 
wished-for wind. The sleepy tranquillity 
ot the semi-transparent clouds that rest 
on the horizon or hang motionless in the 
sky ; the long lazy swell of the glassy sea 
on which the Julia wallows and _ rolls 
so helplessly ; the annoying “slatting”’ 
and jerking of the huge main boom, as 
the swinging peak sweeps the mainsail 
from side ‘to side; the practical impos- 
sibility of finding a shady spot ; the mo- 
notony of watching the mimic. whirl- 
pools, and long-drawn-out procession of 
foam flecks that form and linger amid- 


ships as the schooner aimlessly swings 


round and round, or slowly drifts with 
the smooth swell, moving, as Smith sar- 
castically remarks, “‘ sideways, like a pig 
eoing to war.” 
The captain paces the strip of hot 
deck left clear for him in the narrow 
passage between the cabin and the rail, 
clancing aloft now and then at the pen- 
non hanging from the main truck in the 
hope of seeing it lifted by a passing puff, 
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or pausing at times and softly whistling 
for a wind. The mate with the watch on 
deck is engaged in the never-ending task 
of keeping the rigging in order ; our 1m- 
passive, methodical steward, who in 
calms. and storms: alike pursues the 
even tenor of his way, is rubbing up 
the brass work about the binnacle.  Bil- 


lings has deposited himself in his berth, ' 


and drawn after him as much of his legs 
as the limited space will allow; while 
Tasmania, in the berth above Billings, 
has his head and shoulders out of the 
little window at the side, gazing goggle- 
eyed at the sleeping beauties on the 
deck beneath. Of these and their plain- 
er sisters there are galore, and I doubt 
if there is really a wide-awake Gilbert 
Islander aboard just now. 

Presently the captain pauses longer 
than usual, as he turns in his promenade. 
His quick eye has caught the wrinkles of 
a faint ‘‘cat’s paw on the far-off undula- 
tion of the sea. 
over the ocean and vanishes.; the clouds 
at one point in the horizon have, in some 
mysterious way, drawn together, and are 
now visibly growing heavier; the lower 
surface of the snowy, rounded mass 
spreads out loose and dark, and from it 
descends a line of shade that broadens 
and deepens into a trailing sheet of rain. 
We cannot tell just whenthe still smooth- 
ness of the ocean is broken by the fit- 
ful breeze, but we note that the light 
staysail lifts and swells, the helmsman 
rouses himself.from his careless lounge 
over the wheel and watches the filling 
mainsail; the captain glances in at the 
compass and then to windward, where 
another rain squallis forming; the Julia 
ceases to flounder about, and keeling 
over gracefully, “‘straightens her wake”’ 
as the oncoming breeze distends every 
sail. 

The Gilbert Islanders, as soon as they 
see the welcome shower beating the sea 
to foam in its onward rush, pitch their 
mats into the hold, and in simple waist- 
belts for bathing dresses rush about in 
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the down-pouring rain, hauling at the 
ropes thrust into their hands by the 
sailors, who are taking in the lighter 
sails until the first force of the brief 
squall shall have passed, stuffing swabs 
into the scupper-holes so that the decks 
may be flooded, and paddling and splash- 
ing about, yelling and shrieking with de- 
light. After the squall comes a gentle 
breeze, and with every sail set the Julia 
speeds again upon her way; our Is- 
landers glowing with delight from the 
fresh bath, our decks and bulwarks glit- 
tering in the sun, and every stitch of 
wet canvas drawing full. | 

When the Julia does catch a breeze, 
she gives herself up to its influence and 
behaves very well. And at such times 
the flying fish were about us in shoals. 
Those we saw springing from the water 
on all sides were very large,—some of 
them a foot in length,— and we watched 
their flight with interest. Whether they 
use their “wings” in flying as a bird 
does is a mooted question amongst nat- 
uralists, but the majority of observers 
are of the opinion that they do not. It 
appears that, while their broad side-fins 
sustain them for a while in the air, they 
do not enable the fish to prolong its 
flight materially by any wing-like motion, 
When they dart from the water, head to 
the wind, the “set”’ of the fins tends to 
give the body a sheer upward for a 
while. Then on the downward shoot 
the tail touches the water, is rapidly pro- 
pelled, and gives a new impetus to the 
fish. We watched this repeated often 
enough to carry the fish over the water 
sometimes five hundred feet before they 
finally plunged beneath a wave. 

With the flying fish come their ene- 
mies, the albicore, skip-jack, and boneta, 
and following these, the “wolves of the 
sea,’ the porpoises. The flying fish, 
poor things! were quickly driven off or 
caught, but ‘were about as quickly 
avenged, as after their captors came line 
upon line of porpoises, advancing in wide 
spreading ranks, leaping and plunging, 
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darting here and there, their progress 
marked by a line of foam resembling 
breakers. 

As they approached the Julia, the 
excitement of the natives grew, until as 
the fish swarmed about the vessel there 
were clustered on the bulwarks and jib- 
boom a hundred yelling savages. Sus- 
pended in the martingale beneath. the 
bowsprit one poised a keen harpoon, the 
rope attached to which, upon the iron 
being plunged into the glistening back 
of the huge fish, was hauled amidships, 
and the creature dragged floundering on 
to the main deck, and then dispatched. 
What a feast they had! In colder lati- 
tudes, and after a few months’ diet of 
salt beef and pork, porpoise meat is 
called a luxury; and so, with recollec- 
tions of the long-ago enjoyment of this 
kind of sea-beef in the Arctic, we at- 
tacked the nicely cooked bits of liver 
and force-meat balls the steward had 
prepared. When the creature was 
hauled on board, Smith remarked that 
he was as “strong as a bull,” and when 
we tasted the food prepared trom his 
choicest parts we decided that he was, 
and as a goat, too! We finished our 
meal with sea-biscuit, and for some days 
thought we could detect the smell of por- 
poise lingering in the cabin. 

During a little experience that we had 
of rough weather, dining was accom- 
plished under difficulties, inasmuch as 
we had to hold our soup ‘plates in one 
hand and help ourselves with the other, 
bracing ourselves meanwhile to the table 
by our knees. Those were the days that 
tried our steward’s patience. It was in 
vain that he urged that his stove would 
not remain leve! long enough for him to 
make soup. Soup we mwzst have, our 
captain said. “And,” he stoutly added, 
‘a really good steward will have soup if 
he has to cook it in the bottom of a ten- 
gallon bucket, and we have to drink it 
out of bottles !”’ 

Our passengers complained a good 
deal during the few days of tossing and 


tumbling on the temporarily stormy sea. 
All but one, — he was our turtle. From 
the time that he came on board — was 
hoisted there in fact as a gift from 
the high chief of one of the coral isles 
we first touched at— up to the day of his 
death, he preserved his angelic temper 
and aldermanic gravity. During his 
short stay with us he became domesti- 
cated, and a familiar object (not to say 
obstruction) under foot. He weighed, 
perhaps, a hundred pounds; and never 
seemed annoyed, no matter how often 
any one tripped on his shell or tumbled 
over him at night. His pastime during 
the day was to lie on his stomach in the 
shade where the deck was damp and cool, 
and dream. Kecollection of his past 
life was the solace of his solitary exist- 
ence among us, and, from the fact 
of his getting nothing to eat while on 
board the Julia, it is presumable that 
his mental vision recalled the cool coral. 
groves in which he was wont to browse 
on succulent kelp. In fancy he roamed 
again in those green submarine retreats, 
while in fact, in the stillness of the 
night, he moved slowly about the deck, 
being found every morning crowded in 
some odd corner, or lying helpless on 
his back, having tumbled over in his 
efforts to scale the bulwarks. Some- 
times he was found tilted on edge be- 
tween the cabin and the rail; but wher- 
ever he might be found, however awk- 
ward might be his fix, he never lost his 
mental equipoise or looked the least em- 
barrassed. 

Our steward understood him, and al- 
ternately petted him or made him acon- 
venience. During the hot days Loui 


would dash water over him, and provide 


for him a resting place beneath the 
shadow of his galley, where, through 
force of habit, he would lie motionless 
for hours, lifting his lizard-shaped head 
at intervals, giving a quick gasp for air 
as though he had that instant reached 
the surface of his native habitat, and 
then sink back again to dream. 


i 
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In the pensive dog-watches Lou, en- 
joying a hard earned rest, would seat 
himself upon the turtle’s rounded back, 
and while he smoked would lose himselt 
in plans for utilizing his pet. 
At length the time came when our 


turtle rounded out his quiet life by being’ 


served up at our table. In preparing 
himself for this event, it must have been 
a source of pride and solace to him to 
know his tender flesh and luscious fat 
was to pass under the hands of one who 
knew thedifference between “Callipash” 
and. Callipee.”’ 

The Julia passed from the area of 
troubled sea that tore away her ‘ head- 
board,’ —beaten from her bows in plung- 
ing through the opposing waves,— and 
then glided over long, glossy swells, 
whose wonderful translucence and deep 
tint reminded us of the compliment paid 
by a grizzled sea-dog to his niece, whose 
eyes, he said, were “as clear and blue 
as the Pacific on the Line.”’ 

Whether the sky lent its color to the 
sca beneath, or whether the blue of the 
heavens over us was taken from the 
ocean, we could not tell. Nor did we 
care, for both were beautiful ; and where 
they met on the far distant horizon it 
would have been hard to say, were it not 
that there was spread out the base of 
Heecy clouds whose snowy masses filled 
the sky above. 

In those line latitudes, within a few 
miles of the Equator, each day was filled 
with genial sunshine; while the warm 
dusk of night was rendered semi-lumin- 
ous by the phosphorescent light that 
clowed from every wave. We swam in 
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a moonlight glory emanating from the 
myriad forms of light-giving animalculze 
that crowd these seas so that when we 
drew a bucketful of water from the 
ocean and poured it on the deck there 
spread out a film of flame. Our captain 
told us that so dense Is the multitude of 
these small creatures that the copper 
sheathing of the vessels moving through 
these seas is quickly worn away. Each 
larger torm of life that fled from our 
plowing keel left in its track a stream 
of fire. The Julia's wake was marked 
by a wavering line of light, and every 
curling wave that broke about us left 
a fringe of fiery foam. 

The crew dragged to the foretopmast 
head a huge square foresail, and with 
this spread of canvas we soon drew near 
our journey’s end; so near that one fine 
morning there was seen ahead of usa 
few faint points, hke finger tips, upon 
the horizon. Hour by hour they grew 
in altitude, their summits spreading, till 
in the afternoon we made them out as 
cocoa-palms. As night drew on they 
multiplied and thickened ; then gleamed 
amid their clustered trunks bright specks 
of fire; the watch aloft called out that 
there were breakers to be seen, and then, 
swinging her head off to the northward, 
the Julia swept along outside a line 
of snowy surf, ran swiftly by an outlying 
reef, turned half on her heel, and like a 
tired racer, slacked her speed in sight of 
along lineot blazing torches on the sandy 
beach, when folding her canvas wings 
we dropped anchor in the smooth coral- 
built lagoon of Mariki, the most north- 


ern of the Gilbert Group. 
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THE 


Ir was a lonesome place at the “ Griz- 
zly.”’ Mountain upon mountain towered 
above it, until the most distant peaks 
seemed to blend into the blue of the sky. 
The small level place upon which the 
cabin was built seemed the only resting 
place for miles above or below. That 
spot was of itself at a great clevation, 
but there were so much greater heights 
to look up to that it seemed almost a val- 
ley by. comparison. Below stretched 
vague, deep canons, filled with mysteri- 
ous, impenetrable color. Great growths 
of pine, tamarack and juniper marched 
in solid phalanx down these canons, then 
up the mountain flanks again, until they 
too were blurred by the distance into a 
solid mass of perfect tones. 

At ashort distance from the house, 
there was evidence of hydraulic mining 
having been carried on. It looked as if 
part of the hill had been bared to the 
heart ; and the red clay was left standing 
at intervals in fantastic shapes, which on 
a moonlight night looked weird and 
ehostly, asif the spirits of the mountains 
had gathered in council to avenge the 
desecration. Above the mine was a 
pretty sheet of water, one of those moun- 
tain lakes formed by the winter's snows, 
where evidently sufficient pressure of 
water was obtained to work the Grizzly. 

There was a suggestion of isolation 


about the cabin, which was built of old. 


logs covered with lichens, that at a dis- 
tance gave ita venerable, grizzled air. 
The only signs of human habitation were 
a dun cow, with her calf, industriously 
searching among the pine needles for 
erass, which so quickly follows the 
snows in the Sierras; anda hen, with a 
brood of young chickens, scratching the 
damp earth with hungry eagerness. The 
varden consisted of afew hardy roses, 
planted at irregular intervals, which were 


just beginning to show the color in thei 
buds, with here and there clusters of 
sturdy annuals, old tashioned marigolds, 
hollyhocks and zinnias. 

Down towards the river, (the cabin 
was situated only two or three miles 
from the American River,) on the trail, 
the mountain lilies were already royal in 
orange and gold, the ceanothus feathery 
with blossom, and the azaleas filled the 
air with fragrance ; but it was colder at 
the Grizzly. The snow seemed to linger 
longer at this particular spot, and the 
winds to sweep with greaterforce. Old 
Mrs. Carter used to grumble as she drew 
her small woolen shaw! closer around 
her shoulders, “Pears as if Job always 
would pick out the very worst places on 
earth.” 
Poor Aunt Liza, as the neighbors 
called her, — when she had any neigh- 
bors,— had a faculty of finding the hard 
places in life. -She had crossed the 
plains, coming from Missouri in early 
days when she was a bride, and after- 
wards roughed it around from one min- 
ing camptoanother. It was always Job's 
luck to get toa place after it had been 
worked out, or if he struck anything it 
was sure to prove only a pocket, and he 
would spend the amount of pay dirt in 
trying to develop it further. If he had 
a gravel mine, he never found the chan- 
nel ; if it was quartz, he lost the lead. 

But that there was a channeland a lead 
he firmly believed, and left with reluc- 
tance. In fact, he never gave up any of 
his various enterprises until sickness or 
Aunt Liza demanded a move. Job was 
a philosopher. He believed in his luck, 
and that belief never deserted him, buoy- 
ing him up after forty years of failures. 
He remained hopeful and cheerful, while 
Aunt Lizawas peevish and brokendown. 
One after another she had lost the chil- 
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dren born to them, until only one was 
left, the child of their old age. 

Years before the railroad ran through 
the mountains or Blue Cahon was named, 
Job had staked out a claim there, but 
atter alternate success and failure, aban- 
doned it. It was too costly to pack pro- 
visions so far up the mountain. But he 
always had believed in the Grizzly, and 
only stern necessity made him relin- 
quish it. Through a great many years 
he secretly nourished the hope of some 
day going back and reopening it. One 
day he came in to Liza, who was sitting 
with little Sue on her lap, and said in a 
careless fashion, as if the thought had 
just come to him: “ Liza, suppose we try 
our luck up at the old Grizzly again? I 
saw Jones yesterday. He tells me they 
‘ve been strikin’ it rich thereabouts 
lately.” 

He looked at her furtively with eager 
anxiety as 1f dreading her reply. 

She pressed her thin lips together, and 
sat silent for a minute. “It’s a living 
here,” she answered shortly. 

“A mighty pore one.” Job took off 
his hat, and ran his fingers through his 
thick gray hair, and sat down. 

Aunt Liza folded her hands in a 
helpless sort of a way, and prepared to 
listen, 

‘*T’ve been in the saw-millin’ busi- 
ness down here nigh on to five year now, 
and it’s a mighty pore living,’ —he 
looked at her as if to impress that fact 
upon her indelibly,— ‘ mighty darned 
pore. And there's little Sue growin’ 
up, and wantin’ a sight of things, and 
all T earn is jest corn bread and bacon, 
and you and me both work hard. I tell 
you, Liza, it’s in the Grizzly, and I’m 
soing to get it out.”” He clenched his 
brawny fist, and brought it down on the 
deal table. ‘“ You'll only have to wait 
a while, and you and little Sue will be 
sct up like queens.” 

Job’s face quite glowed at the prospect 
he had conjured up. It always did, 
Liza had heard the same plans so many 
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times before that she listened with apa- 
thy; but Job still loyally believed in 
next time, and never gave up. Hope 
elowed as brightly in his breast at fifty 
as at twenty. But to Aunt Liza the 
years had been weary waiting. Hope to 
her was an unknown quantity. The 
years of hard work, privation, and all 
those little graves of long ago pressed 
sorely on her heart. She had grown 
sour and taciturn. The mul men used 
to pity Job as he went whistling home 
from his work, and say, ‘“‘ Job's bread 
ought to sour in the bakin’ by’ havin’ 
Aunt Liza to mix it’; but there was 
always little Sue, and Job’s temper was 
of the sunniest, and “ Liza, pore girl, has 
had her trials,” he said, and answered 
her snappings with a smile. 

Atter Job had taken a run up to the 
canon, added on to the old cabin, and 
stocked it with provisions, he came for 
his family. Liza packed up their few 
belongings with many a sigh. She re- 
membered the long winters of snow, and 
the summers almost as lonely, and she 
assumed that air of meekness which 
sometimes drove Job to smoking his pipe 
out of doors. 

“There ’s a school six months in the 
year at the Canon for Sue,” he said ; for 
Sue was growing to bea big girl now. 
“And it’s only two miles walk, and you 
kin hear the train of nights, and the 
whistle sounds mighty cheerful.” 

Ten years slipped by rapidly, and lit- 
tle Sue grew like a mountain pine in the 
high Sierra air. Job worked hard at the 
Grizzly, with sometimes a streak of luck, 
and more often long periods of disap- 
pointment. He spent his evenings in 
planning the mill he was going to build, 
and the methods of saving the fine gold. 
Nothing except little Sue was so dear 
to his heart. as the Grizzly. 

When Liza would fret when he came 
home after a long day's hard work in the 
‘“diggin’s,’’ he would say soothingly, in 
reply to her complaints: 

It.’s there,” Liza; .jést: wait a. mite; 
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you always was aleetie impatient. Meb- 
be I'll strike it tomorrow.” 

Then he would run his fingers through 
his hair with the old gesture, and unfold 
before her the old glorious vision, while 
his eyes sparkled with eager anticipation 
intheoldtime way. Lizaaudibly sniffed 
in a scornful fashion, and little Sue 
would break in and hand him his corn- 
cob pipe, to keep peace in the family. 

Little Sue,as he would always call her, 
had grown to be a fine young woman, 
tall and slender, with just the same gold- 


en gleam in her brown hair that her 


mother used to have before time and 
trouble had faded it out; but Sue had 
inherited the sunshine of her father’s 
nature, and it glanced from the sparkle 
of her dark gray eyes, and showed in the 
springiness of her step, and even in the 
dimple in her chin, until it seemed some- 
times as if she had absorbed the beauty 


and freedom of the mountains in her 
whole being. It was: her hand _ that 


planted the flowers and tended the 
broods. of young chickens, when she 


came home from school. Aunt Liza had 
decided there was no use in doing any- 
thing outside the line of ordinary house- 
hold work, and talked of starvation when 
Sue sent to “the Bay ” tor flower seed ; 
and she received the eggsin silence when 
Sue brought them in with pride to show 
her the few speckled hens were a profit- 
able investment. 

Sue's chief enjoyment was her walk 
to the Canon. On clear June days, when 
the air was crisp, just mellowed by a 
dash of summer warmth, it felt as if she 
was inhaling fresh vigor at every step. 
The aromatic odor of the pines, mingled 
with all the sweet woodsy fragrance 
that clusters around the mountains, 
makes an old heart quicken, much more 
makes a young one beat with rapid pul- 
sations. One feels the ozone of the 


Sierra air to the very finger tips; there 
is no phase of nature so grand and ele- 
vating as the high Sierra on a mid-June 
day. 
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Of course this was an every day affair 
to Sue, hardly a thought of it crossing 
her mind as she sauntered up-the trail. 
She simply absorbed it, like the squir- 
rels.and robins. 

The only object that always command- 
ed her attention wasthe haunted house. 
The trail ran directly in front of it, and 
it was about a mile from the Grizzly, in 
the lonesomest part of the woods. She 
always breathed a little freer when she 


‘had passed it by. 


The house was only an empty frame, 
and in the sunshine not acreepy-looking 
affair. The door was broken off its 
hinges, the decayed doorstep was coy- 
ered with green, climbing plants, and 
ferns grew between the wide chinks in 
the logs. 

The story ran that a miner had been 
murdered there one meght for his gold 
dust, and that stains of blood were still 
seen on the floor of the inner room, and 
at night weird sounds were heard through 
the house. As the cabin was window- 
less and dwoorless, and at places whole 
logs were gone from the sides of the 
walls, the wind had a fair sweep to con- 
jure up ghosts. 

The school at: the Canon was a great 
comfort to Sue. She had always been a 
bright child, and learned quickly, al- 
though her mother used tosigh and say 
she “did n't see any use for an eddica- 
tion when folks lived among chipmunks 
and coyotes.”’ 

Sue laughed a merry little laugh: it 
was her usual way of answering her 


mother’s complaints. When she had 
grown old enough to understand, her 


father had taken her out under the big 
sugar pine in the yard, and told her ina 
half whisper that ‘her mother was a 
mighty fine woman, but had seed a pow- 
ertul lot of trouble, and they mus’ n't fret 
her. You must promise never to fret 
her, little Sue,” he said; and the old 
man and the little child clasped hands in 
a loyal compact, and the child always 
remembered. 
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Although her mother protested, her 


father kept her at school, making many | 


little sacrifices to pay for the necessary 
books, and therefore’she was better ed- 
ucated than is usual with young women 
of her class. And as she climbed up 
the hill to the schoolhouse, many an eye 
followed herand the rough station hands 
would say, “That gal of Job Carter's 
crowin’ powerful good lookin’.” 

She was unconscious of this admira- 
tion. As she grew older sometimes she 
would vaguely feel as if there must be 
something else in the world, and she 
would grow restless for a space, but 
home duties left her little time for brood- 
ing. Her mother gradually gave the 
household work into her hands, and _ for 
the past few weeks she had given up at- 
tending school. 

Her mother did little but sit in the 
corner, knit, and complain in a monot- 
onous sort of way to chance visitors who 
walked to the house from the hotel over 
at the Canon. The haunted house and 
the Grizzly were the show places of the 
neighborhood. The point of view was 
especially fine at these places, and then 
the fishing was rumored good at the 
American; but few of the summer vis- 
itors cared to test that report after an 
exploration, for the trail was so steep 
that as a young Englishman, who had 
come to the Cafion with a choice assort- 
ment of fancy flies and tackle, declared, 
“T’ll be blarsted, if it was three miles 
down it was fifty back.’ 

On this particular bright June day, 
though, a young fisherman came trudg- 
ing down the trail with a fish basket 
slung on his back and a rod on his 
shoulder, whistling a merry tune as if to 
break the feeling of intense solitude. 

At that moment Sue came around the 
corner of the house with a bow] of scald- 
ed corn meal in her hands to feed the 
voung chickens. She heard the whistle 
distinctly but did not look up; she pulled 
-her sunbonnet closer over her face and 
‘called to the chickens. 
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The whistle stopped and the gate latch 
clicked. She looked up in well feigned 
astonishment. ‘O, you.” 

The fisherman smiled and took off his 
hat. He was a_ brown-faced, sturdy 
looking young fellow, with a cheery 
smile that matched Sue’s own. 

“T stopped to: see if you would like 
any fish this evening.” 

Sue laughed outright. ‘“ You are 
counting your fish before you catch 
them; and besides, it 1s rather late in 
the'day to begin. Won't you come in?” 

He hesitated. She walked to the 
gate and opened it, and it needed little 
urging to make the young man set his 
basket down on the porch and rest for 
a while. 

Philip Carroll had been night operator 
at the Canon for the past six months, and 
he had very often cut short his hours of 
sleep to watch Sue Carter as she came 
up the trail to school every day, and 
now that her school days were over he 
strolled toward the Grizzly quite fre- 
quently,—to talk to Job, he averred. 
His interest in mining became deep, and 
he evinced a desire for instruction in all 
the departments of mining lore. He 
was always a welcome visitor to Job, for 
the Grizzly was a theme he loved dearly 
to dilate upon, and the young man ap- 
parently sympathized with him in his 
belief in it. 

Job was working with a rocker in the 
old primitive fashion. The law had shut 
down on hydraulics, and this summer 
he could not afford to hire men; only 
occasionally he employed a Chinaman 
to hélp him in alittle drifting. Day after 
day, all through the summer, he worked 
patiently with hardly a show of color; 
still he kept cheerfully on. He taught 
Philip Carroll how to handle the pan, 
and sometimes for amusement he would 
help the old man for an afternoon ; and 
then there was always the invitation to 
early supper in the evening, and a chat 
with Sue before he had to trudge back 
to his night-work. 
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Philip Carroll was very rapidly losing 
his heart. He was young and strong, 
and was only temporarily filling avacancy 
in the telegraph office until something 
better should turn up. His father was 
a practical, stern business man, and 
when Philip left college he insisted up- 
on his learning telegraphy as a trade to 
fall back upon. At first this position 
was an awtul bore to him, but gradually 
he grew to enjoy the mountains. He 
only required the morning for sleeping, 
and was free to wander all the afternoon, 
fish or explore as fancy seized him. He 
stumbled upon old Job by accident on 
one of his walks, and ina short time a 
mutual regard sprang up between them. 
He could not help but respect the old 
man who worked so steadily and cheer- 
fully. 

As Sue and Philip Carroll chatted to- 
gether on the porch, the old man came 
walking slowly home from the mine. 
His blue overalls were stained with clay, 
his faded red flannel shirt was patched 
neatly and darned in many places, his 
face was burnt a ruddy brown and cov- 
ered with deep lines, his hair was turned 
almost white, but his eyes, full of kind- 
liness showing a generous heart, lit up 
his rugged face, until it almost looked 
handsome. 

Philip Carroll sprang to his feet. He 
was always courteous; and while this 
man was not of the pattern of gentlemen 
he met at home, he recognized in him 
one of nature's true hearts built on the 
finest plan of gentleman. 

“Howdy, Mr. Carroll,” the old man 
saluted him in old Missouri 
“Glad to see you. Little Sue,’’—he 
turned towards the tall girl who had 
come down the path to meet him. In 
these words, almost unconsciously ut- 
tered while he stroked the bright hair 
which was almost on a level with his 
own, a world of love was expressed. 
‘Where ‘s: your-‘ma?”’ 

“T'Il call her.” She went into the 


house and left the two men together. 
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“Takea cheer.” The old man offered 
him the only seat on the porch. 

“Thank you, I prefer standing.” 

“Well, I’m powerful -.tired; clean 
tuckered out.” He struck a match on 
the bottom of his boot, and proceeded 
to light his pipe as he sat down on the 
door step. ‘Old bones and hard work 
don't jog along very well together; but 
I tell you, the tired look disappeared 
from his face,—‘‘I believe I'll. strike 
that channel this summer.” He waited 
a moment to see what effect these words 
would have upon the listener. ‘“ And it 
will be powerful rich gravel. I’m git- 
tin’ into a streak of blue gravel now that 
pays tolerable well, the channel can't be 
far off.” 

Philip was looking at the distant moun- 
tain in a far-off sort of way. ‘ By the 
way, many strangers up to the Canon 
now?” he asked. 

“ A lot of ‘em been prowlin’ round the 
Grizzly lately ; some fellers with survey- 
in’ instruments. I bounced them yes- 
terday.”’ 

Philip hardly heard what he was say- 
ing. His eyes were still on the distant 
peaks, and his thoughts were with Sue, 
whom he could hear bustling around in- 
side the cabin, singing a merry song as 
she laid the cloth for supper. 

‘Do you know anything about them 
fellers? They were impudent kind of 
chaps,’ the old man went on, as he took 
his pipe out of his mouth, and knocked 
the ashes out against the pillar of the 
porch. 

Philip stammered out a negative an- 
swer. 

:Carter,’ he said, I .want to ask 
you something —about Stie,—” he hes- 
itated. love her, and I want -to ask 
her to be my wife.” 

Old Job stared at him for a minute, 
dropped his pipe, and replied in a harsh 
tone, half of astonishment and half of 


defiance, “ You can’t. have her, sir,” — 


then he walked out to the sugar pine 
and back again, while the young man on 
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the porch looked and felt decidedly nerv- 
OUS. 

The old man came up to him, after a 
moment, holding out his hand in the old 
hearty fashion. Well, who'd. have 
thought! our little Sue!” then he lst- 
ened, while Philip told him frankly. of 
his family, his prospects and_ future 
hopes, how that he was poor now but 
hoped soon to be able to make a home 
tor Sue. 

‘ How ’ll your folks like this?” Job 
looked at him with a quizzicalair. ‘‘Me 
and ma are plain old folks, jest plain 
Missoury, but Sue,” his tace brightened, 
‘there’s no man on God's earth good 
enough for her.” 

Philip impulsively clasped the old 
man’s hand in a warm grasp, when Sue 
opened the door and called them to sup- 
per, 

“JT thought as you would have a long 
walk back we would have an early sup- 
per, Mr. Carroll,” she said. 

The afternoon had slipped by very 
quickly; the fish basket and rod lay for- 
eotten on the porch. The room they 
entered looked very attractive to Philip 
Carroll, after the rustic accommodations 
at the Canon hotel. It had a touch of 
home about it, although a rag carpet 
covered the floor, and its furnishing was 
ot the simplest. The large fireplace was 
hlled with brakes, and a blue ginger Jar 
tull of fresh ferns occupied the center of 
the pine. mantel ; some good wood cuts, 
evidently cut from periodicals, framed in 
tamarack burrs covered the walls, and 
the windows were draped with spotless 
white cotton curtains trimmed with old- 
fashioned ball fringe made by Aunt Liza. 
The table looked very appetizing. A 
“lass tumbler filled with maiden’s hair 
was set in the center. The crockery 
was coarse and chipped, but there was 
bacon nicely broiled, dainty rollsot Sue's 
make, anda glass dish of wild blackberry 
preserves, flanked by a pitcher of cream 
trom the dun cow's milk,—and Sue to 
serve it, looking tantalizingly pretty in 


a pink cotton gown, with cheeks of a 
deeper pink to match, as if she had 
overheard a few words of the conversa- 
tion on the porch. 

Mrs. Carter sat at the head of the table 
with her mouth drawn down, and sighed 
as she shook hands with Mr. Carroll, 
and he asked after her rheumatism. 

Old Job came in soon, after washing 
the clay off his hands, chuckling to 


himself, and saying under his breath, 


“Who'd have thought it? —our little 
sue! 

“’ Pears to me, Sue, these blackberries 
have soured,” Aunt Liza sighed. “I 
told you, you didn't put sugar enough 
in them, and they ‘ve worked.” 

Notwithstanding the reflection on the 
blackberries, the young people enjoyed 
their supper, and she walked as far as 
the haunted house to speed the parting 
cuest. There he told her the sweet old 
story, and Sue with only the haunted 
house as witness gave the old, old prom- 
ise of love and loyalty. 

It was growing late, and Philip in- 
sisted on walking back again with her, 
despite the tact that he would be late at 
his office. The world did not hold two 
happier hearts that night. It had all 
been so sudden and so sweet, they felt 
as if they were alone in the mountains, 
walking ina new world created for them, 
where love and peace enfolded every- 
thing. 

As the setting sun shone through the 
empty window frame of the old cabin, 
it looked like a fiery eye watching them 
in wrath, and Philip drew Sue closer to 
him as they left the haunted house, and 
she told him of her childish dread of it. 

“Now, she said, stopping before 
they quite reached her home, “let me 
go on by myself. I want to think it all 
over, and I must tell father. It will be 
hard for him.” Her voice saddened, and 
then she asked in a half embarrassed 
way, as if she had just realized that the 
world was not all their own, “ Will your 
father like it?” 
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Philip looked at her as if he heartily 
believed old Job Carter when he said 
‘« There is no one on God's earth good 
enough for her,” and answered : 

‘My father is astern man, more fond 
of his business and money, I-am afraid, 
than he is of me, but he is just. We 
have each other, Sue, and nothing can 
separate us. I came to tell you I am 
going to leave the office next month, and 
hope to be settled by next spring, so as 
to have a home for you.”’ 

She stood and watched him until his 
figure disappeared among the pines. 
Her heart beat fast. She had hardly 
known that she had loved him until that 
day. Now it was all clear to her why 
she had been so very happy lately. Life 
stretched bright before her that night 
as she sat by her father, while he smoked 
and talked to her of his past life and 
future hopes. 

When she was preparing to go to bed, 
old Job called her to him. She knelt by 
him. ‘Sue,’ — his voice trembled, — 
“you re all we 've got, and it goes. pow- 
erful hard with the ole woman. You 
mustnt worry your ma, and by spring,” 
his rough hand shook a little as he pat- 
ted the brown head, “by spring we ‘ll 
strike the channel. May be Philip will 
take to mining, and we'll all be happy 
right here together. TI want to die here 
right by the ole Grizzly. We've seen 
many a hard day, your ma and me, but 
there s good times comin’ yet, Sue, 
they ‘re comin..”’ 

The days went by too quickly to Sue. 
The first of the month came, and Philip 
left the Canon, but comtorted her with 
promises of frequent letters. Old Mrs. 
Carter grumbled that Sue spent more 
time on the trail to the Canon after let- 
ters than she did at home. Philip wrote 
her that he had got into business in San 
Francisco, and was doing well and _ sav- 
Ing’ money. 


Old Job was hard at work. The Griz- 


zly was prospering better; he had hired 
some Chinamen to help him run new 
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drifts, and was getting in as much work 
as possible before the snows. should 
come. 

One day he came home looking wor- 
ried, “Sue, he-said, “ thosé same men 
who were around herein June have been 
prowlin’ round again, asking the China- 
men questions. I don’t lke the looks 
of 

Sue laughed. ‘I guess they are East- 
ern people, who are curious.” 

“T don't like the looks of it.” The old 
man shook his head. | 

A few days after, Sue went to. the 
Canon for the mail, and received a letter 
directed to her father. Job was not ac- 
customed to receiving letters, and she 
wondered what such a bulky envelope 
could contain. When he came home to 
his noon dinner she gave it to him. 

Carter; Esq.,: that’s mé,.’- he 
laughed, reading the address and tearing 
open the envelope. . A fierce expression 
came into his eyes. 

“Sue,” he spoke in a voice choked 
with passion, “read that. May be I don't 
make it out right. I’m not much on 
larnin’.”’ 

She took it from his hand and read it 
hastily aloud. It was a letter from a 
lawyer, stating that he wrote on behalt 
of his client, Mr. James Carroll, who had 
obtained a patent to the mining prop- 
erty known as the Grizzly, and he fur- 
ther desired, as the said Job Carter had 
no legal title to the said property, that 
he would quit and surrender up posses- 
sion thereof. Otherwise he would be 
compelled to institute legal proceedings 


‘against him for the possession of the 


same. 

Sue stood as one stunned, but old Job 
clenched his fist and said: 

“Tet “em try to take it,—it will be 
over my dead body. Carroll?” he said, 
“Carroll? that's Philip’s name, and his 
folks live down at the Bay.” 

Mrs. Carter came into the room, and 
Sue slipped out. A great fear came up- 
on her. James Carroll was the name of 
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Philip’s father. Early in the summer 
she remembered a fussy old man, who 
had walked over to the Grizzly and 
asked a great many questions; after- 
wards she knew that it was his father. 

lob left the house and walked towards 
the mine,—the mine that his whole soul 
was bound upin. He felt like a sick 
man, and his figure looked old and bent 
as he climbed the hill. Sue watched him 
trom. the house anxiously, then quietly 
followed him. 

“ Haven't youany papers?” she asked 
eagerly, 

He shook his head: “No. I located 
here when a man had a right to a claim 
it he worked it, and when I come back 
[ allers thought some day [I would run 
down to Auburn. But Lord, honey, 
the Grizzly ’s mine, and no man on 
carth can take it from me.” But Sue 

“Next week I'll take a run down to 
Auburn and see that mining lawyer.’ 

When old Mrs. Carter heard the news 
she took to her bed and kept up a groan- 
ine night and day... ‘*We might jest as 
well turn Digger Indians, and live on 
roots. Your pais the most onfortunit 
man!” 

Two or three weeks passed and. no 
action followed the legal document ; but 
Job took an old breech-loading rifle 
every day with him to his work and gave 
up the idea for the present of going to 
Auburn. 

October was now well on the way. 
The mountain winds blew keen and cold, 
and the first rains had come, presagers 
of the winter’s snows. 

Sue grew white and thin from anxiety 

is she went about her work. She was 
listening for sounds from. the 


mine. She knew her father was desper- 


ate when roused, and a dead shot. The 
strain told upon her. Even Philip's let- 
ters were a worry to her. . She dreaded 
the confirmation of Mr. James Carroll's 
identity. Evidently Philip knew noth- 
ing about affairs, for he wrote cheerfully, 


often alluding ina jesting way to the 
channel. 

One cold evéning, after a hard day's 
work, Sue sat by her mother, who was 
eoing over ina monotonous tone all of 
her old troubles. It was growing quite 
dark, and her father had not come in. 
He was working alone in the mine now, 
early and late. She walked to the door, 
opened it, and listened. She could hear 
nosound but the wind through the pines. 
She generally liked to hear it, but to- 
night it made her shudder. 

After a time the suspense became in- 
tolerable. She turned to her mother, 
who was sitting bundled up in a big 
rocking chair. “I'll just walk up the 
hill a piece and meet father.” She 
threw a shawl over her head and started 
up the trail. The mine was not more 
than a hundred yards from the house. 

She had received a letter from Philip 
that day, telling her he was coming up 
to the Canon for a tew days to see her. 
She had felt that day happier than for 
some time. 

She reached the mine and called. No 
one answered. She called again. A 
voice answered faintly from the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

She looked in, and in the dim light 
saw her father, stretched on the ground 
near the entrance, looking like death. 

“Are ‘you hurt?” she cried. “Ne 
much, I reckon,” he spoke feebly. ‘1 
was down farther, and a piece of rotten 
timbering fell on my leg. I reckon it’s 
broke. The timbering wasn't heavy. 
I pushed it off and crawled up here. It 
happened this afternoon.”” Here a groan 
interrupted his story. 

“Don’t worry your ma, Sue. It hurts 
powerful bad. I reckon my bones are 
old and brittle. I’ve been a long time 
gittin’ this far, but 1f you help I reckon 
I can crawl to the house. I feel kind of 
faint like.”’ 


Sue was brave,—there was no human 


creature nearer them than the Cahon,— 
she must help him herself. She was 
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strong of muscle and used to heavy 


weights, and it was only a hundred 
yards. She could not lift him, because 


Job was of a large frame, but gently as 
possible, and O, so slowly, with long rests 
between, at last she succeeded in drag- 
ging him, with the help he could give 
by crawling, to the house. 

‘“ Mother,’—she went in quietly,— 
“father is hurt, you must help me carry 
him 

Old Mrs. Carter did not have time to 
moan, and something in Sue's face made 
her follow her. 

Worn out by pain and exertion old 
Job had fainted at the step; but the two 
women, exerting their utmost strength, 
lifted him up and carried him to his bed. 
Sue ran tor brandy, and for once Mrs. 
Carter forgot herself sufficiently to be 
of service. She had been considered a 
capital nurse in: the old days when she 
crossed the plains. 

“ Mother, I am afraid his leg is brok- 
en,’ Sue said, after they had succeeded 
in reviving him. “I’m going over to 
the Canon.” 

Mrs. Carter stared in amazement ; 
even the sick man made a feeble protest 
against it. 

“Sue. Carter, 
you crazy ?”’ 

“No.” Sue smiled sadly as she looked 
at the lines of suffering on her fath- 
ers face, and saw how nobly he was re- 
pressing all sounds of suffering. “If I 
go now, I can send word by the eng1- 
neer on the night train to Dutch Flat,” 
(that was the nearest point where a phy- 
sician could be obtained,) “and we can 
get the doctor by the east-bound freight 
in the morning. If not, father must lie 
here until tomorrow night, until the pas- 
senger comes In,’ 

‘‘But it’s pitch dark and beginning to 
rain !”’ 

Sue tied a warm hood on her head, 
put an extra log on the fire, and bade 
her mother wring out hot cloths and 
keep them on her father’s leg. She 


her mother said, ‘“‘are 
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bent over him, kissed him, and was 
gone. 

She picked up a lantern and went out 
into the night. How dark it was! and 
the wind blew her skirts about so it im- 
peded her walking. Great drops of rain 
fitfully blew against her cheeks from 
time to time, telling of a coming storm. 
She looked upthe trail. Rows of ; chostly 
pines bordered it on every side, and they 
moaned and wailed like tortured beings. 
The wind shrieked down in the cafions 
in a wild, eerie way, and the pines echoed 
it inan unnatural lower tone on the tops 
of the mountains. 

Sue was brave, and it was for her 
father ; butas she drew near the haunted 
house a shudder ran through her frame. 
A pale moon was struggling through a 
bank of clouds, and the frame of the 
haunted house stood black against the 
sky. The boards creaked, and a shatt 
of moonlight flitted for an_ instant 
through the empty window-frame, and 
then, as a cloud swept over the moon's 
face again, left it in staring darkness. 
The wind blew harder ; she had to clutch 
her shawl firmer with one hand and hold 
on to the lantern with the other. It 
seemed to her as if the horrors of a life: 
time were condensed in those few mo- 
ments ; but on she pressed through the 
storm until she reached the top of the 
hill. She seemed possessed of super- 
human strength. The bark of a coyote 
was the only living sound that broke 
the night, and it came to her as a sort 
of relief through the soughing of the 
pines. 

She gained the track, then there was 
only a half mile more through the snow- 
sheds. Her wet skirts clung to her fig- 
ure, her head swam, she felt strangely 
weak. Once she sat down to rest in the 
dark shed; she crouched down on a pile 
of old lumber by the track, her limbs 
felt numb, and a drowsiness seemed 
stealing over her. Then the thought 
came to her that she did not know what 
time of night it was, she might be late 
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for the down freight, and she rose up 
with trembling limbs and pushed on. 

[It was only a bend in the snow-shed, 
ind the welcome lights of the station 
twinkled before her. She reached the 
sitting-room of the hotel by the track, 
and the landlady, who was a friend 
‘the Carters, stared at her with amaze- 
ment. 

‘Sue Carter!” she gasped. “ What's 
wrong at the Grizzly ?’ 

Sue sat’ down. At first she thought 
she was going to taint ; but she was made 
ot sterner stuff. Born and bred in the 
mountains, she had inherited: and culti- 
vatedendurance. Shespread her numbed 
hands to the blaze of the fire, and told 
her story. 

A small crowd had gathered around 
by this time. ‘ The down treight is not 
due for an hour yet,” a man — con- 
sulting his watch. 

‘* You must have flown from the: mine ; 
and such a night,” the landlady said. 

‘After I rest and have some coffee I 
must go back,” she said calmly. The 
color was slowly coming back into her 
cheeks, and she was feeling the reaction 
trom the strain. | 

‘I ‘ll go.with you.’:: “ Me, too, “Me, 
half a dozen cried; 

‘“T would like Jim Jones,” she said. 
‘He would be of very great help to me.”’ 

The station agent blushed at being 
accorded such distinction. 

After an hour's rest, dry garments, 
with a basket packed by the sympathiz- 
ing landlady, Sue with her escort started 
back home. 

The storm had cleared away, the moon 
shone bright and full, and she felt like 
laughing at her fermer misery. She 
vlanced regretfully at the telegraph of- 
hce, where a new man was at work, and 
longed for Philip with all her heart. 

When they reached the Grizzly her 
lather had sunk into a quiet sleep, and 
she and her mother went to bed, while 
their good friend watched all night by 
Job's. bedside. 


Things did not look half so bad in the 
morning. Job was suffering, it is true, 
and Sue felt weak from her exertions of 
the night before; but friends came over 
from the Canon almost at daybreak with 
proffers of assistance. Mountain people 
are kindly folk. Living nearer heaven 
seems to make them feel more deeply 
the brotherhood ot man than do the 
dwellers in the valley. Itis, with them, 
the thankfulness you give, not the coin 
they expect to receive. 

As if trouble had not fallen heavily 
enough on the Carter household, a stran- 
ver knocked at the door that afternoon 
and asked tor Mr. Carter. Sue opened 
the door and told him he could not see 
her father, and then of the accident. 

“Tt won't happen again,’ the stranger 
smiled ironically. 

“T have been sent by Mr. James Car- 
roll to take possession of his mine. The 
superintendent will be up on the night 
train, and we 'l] have a gang of men at 
work by next week. If it pays we will 
put up a mill.” The stranger was in- 
clined to be communicative. 

Sue led him away from the door, so 
that the invalid could not hear. 

The doctor had arrived that morning, 
set his leg, and pronounced it a bad 
break on account of Job’s age. The 
bones would knit very slowly, and it 
would keep him in bed for two or three 
months, probably. ‘The patient must 
be kept tree from excitement and worry 
he enjoined upon them. 

‘The boss is going tosend up his son 
to superintend, a young chap,’’—he 
winked in a dtsagreeable manner at 
Sue, 

‘T guess he didn’t want to come. I 
was in the back office, and I heard him 
and his governor having arow ; but what 
Mr. James Carroll wants to do he gen- 
erally does, and Mr. Philip has to walk a 
chalk line. Likely place this for the 
mountains,’— he eyed the house. ‘I 
cuess as the old chap has a broken leg, 
he ‘ll let you stay until it is cured. All 
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improvements go with the land, you 
know.” 

Sick at heart Sue entered the house 
and flung herself down onthe bed. “A 
broken leg!” she sobbed. “ Poor old 
father, it will be a broken heart, too” ; 
and “ Philip Carroll — there could no 
longer be a doubt. 

Job was feeling easier towards night, 
and quite cheerful. “I reckon. the 
channel kin wait till summer, little Sue,” 
he said jocularly, “to buy your wedding 
cown,” 

Sue waited all the next day in nerv- 
ous dread. Toward evening she saw a 
familiar figure approaching the house. 

She assumed an indifferent air in re- 
sponse to his cordial greeting. <A hurt 
look came into his eyes. 

“T know things look badly,” he ex- 
claimed. Then he began to explain. 
He told her that he was perfectly 1tgnor- 
ant of the whole transaction until a day 
or two before. His father had then al- 
ready secured the patent and her father 
had no real legal title, “though,” he in- 
terposed, “I believe in his moral right.”’ 
His father had insisted upon his super- 
intending the mine, and promised hima 
half interest if he complied. When he 
still refused, his tather said he would 
send some one else and turn the Carters 
out of their home as well. “ And then, 
Sue, he said tenderly, “I thought it 
was better forme tocome. I could pro- 
tect you. [T will put up a little cabin at 
the mine for the men and myself, and I 
will be near you. I[ heard of your trou- 
ble over at the Canon. I know it will 
be hard for your father, but half the 
mine will be ours. I[ could give it to 
you in this way only. In the spring, if 
it pays, we will put up a twelve-stamp 
mill, and then, Sue, you must keep your 
promise.” 

His arguments sounded well, but she 
knew her father would not be satisfied 
with them. 

Philip returned to the Canon and came 
back next day with a force of men and 
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lumber to commence building. How 
blessed it was to Sue to have him near, 
but she dared not tell her father as yet. 

Job improved rapidly. They warded 
off the fever by skillful nursing. One 
evening, about ten days after the acci- 
dent, he noticed for the first time the 
noise of building. 

“ Woodchoppers, eh, Sue?” he asked 
of his faithful nurse, who rarely 
him except for an occasional chat with 
Philip, who was at last established in 
his shanty on the hill. 

Sue looked confused; but, as her 
father was better, she told him the whole 
story in hertruthtul, honest way. “ Let 
me bring Philip to you father; he will 
explain it better.” 

The old man's eyes blazed. He could 
not move himself, but his voice trembled 
with wrath. 

“That viper, that man’s son! They re 
all of a breed, father and son; and | 
never suspected his creeping ways last 
summer.” 

Philip, who had come to the door and 
heard every word, (Job’s bedroom opened 
directly off the living-room,) entered. 

“Excuse me, Sue, let me talk to your 
father.”’ 

Then he retold the story, excusing no 
one, patiently explaining his motives to 
the man. “ Mr.. Carter;’’ he said 
“let me marry Sue now, and be a son to 
you in your trouble.” 

This seemed to anger the old man 
more. He stretched his arm out from 
under the bed-clothes. » 

“Git out of my sight. You are all 
thieves, with your sneaky ways. Marry 
my little Sue!) Why, man, there never 
was a Carter that was a thief or liar. 
We’re plain folks, but the Carters are 
honest folks.” 

“Father, you don't understand,” she 
interposed. 

Old Job did not notice her. ‘ Go,” he 
motioned to Philip. “ You ‘ve stole the 


Grizzly, you and your “father between 


vou, but yousha’n't steal my little gal.” 
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Seeing her father’s excitement, she 
motioned to Philip to leave the room. 

‘ Father,” she tried to speak. 

“Stop, Sue. It’s the first time in 
your life, honey, your father’s crossed 
you, but I forbid you ever to speak to 
that thief, or have anything to do with 
him as long as I ive. Assoon as I can 
stir we will pack up our traps and move 
on. May be there ‘ll be rest somewhere 
tor us.” 

She saw that he was making himself 
ill by talking, so she quietly left the 
room with a heavy heart. She consid- 
ered Philip's actions noble, but she rec- 
ognized that her first duty was to her 
father, and she must abide by what he 
said until something happened. That 
something would intervene she believed 
with all the inherited hopetulness — of 
her father’s nature. Old Job took a turn 
tor the worse. The noise at the mine 
tretted him, and he lay for weeks in bed, 
until the fall drifted into winter, and 


work was stopped on the Grizzly. 


Although Philip Carroll. was so near, 
Sue never held any communication with 
him. ‘It would be unfair to my father,” 
she said, ‘while he is confined to his 
bed:” 

The days were long and dreary... She 
knew Philip had left the mine, and all the 
mountains were covered with snow. She 
had hired a young boy to stay with them 
all winter to do chores, giving him board 
and teaching him in return for his ser- 
vices. . Twice a week he went ‘to the 
Caton on snowshoes for supplies and 
the mail. Their supplies were scant, 
and sometimes Sue feared they would 
never pull through the winter. At 
nights, when everybody was in bed, she 
would sit in the corner of the big fire- 
place, over the embers, and think, until it 
seemed to her sometimes that she would 
mad. 

Philip wrote to her regularly, although 
she dared not answer; and that was all 
that kept her up during the dreary win- 
ter. 


Job did not grow strong, even at the 
approach of spring, and Aunt Liza was 
taken down with acute rheumatism. As 
soon as possible the men returned to 
work at the Grizzly, and old Job would 
stand tor hours at the window that 
looked towards the mine. 

“Tf it wasn't for my leg,” he groaned 
beneath his breath, “the man_ that 
stole it would n't be alive.” They had 
finished the new mill, and every throb 
of the stamps seemed to crush _ his 
heart. 

When Job looked at Sue and saw how 
pale and thin she was growing, how fra- 
vile she looked, a. great fear crept into his 
heart. Her step lost its elasticity ; she 
no longer sang about her work, and once 
in the evening he found her crying when 
she thought no one was near. 

All this cut him to the quick. ‘It’s 
worritin’ about that chap,’ he muttered 
to himself, when he saw her looking 
towards the mine with a wisttul, heart- 
sick expression. He made up his mind 
that as soon as he could hobble around 
they would leave the Grizzly. 

Philip Caroll never came near the 
house. Job saw this with satisfaction. 
He had acquired a habit of talking to 
himselt, and one evening, as he sat in 
the room with his face turned towards 
the mine, he said aloud, “She’s got 
clear Carter grit.” 

Aunt Liza had come in unnoticed ; she 
picked up his sentence: 

‘Yes, and breakin her pore heart do- 
ing it. Job Carter, you’rea wicked sin- 
ner.” She put the yarn sock she was 
knitting down on the table. ‘Women 
folk ain’t as tough as you think, if they 
are Carters, and Sue’s got a look about 
her eyes lately more like heaven than 
earth, like my sister Mely had in the 
States, fore she died, and it’s you that 
are killin’ her with your obstinacy.”’ 

Job stared at her in astonishment. 
He had no time to reply before a knock 
sounded on the door. 

Aunt Liza opened it and started back 
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as Philip Carroll walked in, bigger and 
browner than last year, but with the 
same cheery smile and manly face. 

Sue came in through the kitchen door 
at the sametime. There was perfect si- 
lence in the room. Sue first. turned 
white, caught hold of a chair, then a pink 
flush crept into her cheeks and her gray 
eyes filled with tears. 

Philip stepped forward and took her 
in his arms, while Aunt Liza picked up 
the yarn sock and wiped her eyes with 
it. Old Job stood aghast. 

“Sue, Ehgip: said, have been 
watching you every day through my 
marine glasses up at the mine, and you 
looked so badly I could n't stay any long- 
er, though I’ve broke my promise to 
you. Sue, I came to tell you we've 
struck the channel.”’ 

Old Job involuntarily flourished his 
manzanita stick over his head and shout- 
éd “ Hooray 

Sue looked frightened. She thought 
her father had lost his mind. 

“Tt has panned out wonderfully well,” 
he continued, “and will buy youa home, 
Sue, instead of a wedding gown. = Mr. 
Carter, — he turned towards the old 
man,— “my father has worked the Griz- 
zly well. I’ve come to show you my 
deed to half the mine. [ want to share 
it with you. You have aclaim by right 
of discovery, and with the mill and good 
machinery, a part of the mine will prove 
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more to you than the whole ever could 
if you had worked it alone.”’ 

Old Job did not answer for amoment. 
He drew himself up proudly, as he 
thought how impossible it would be for 
him to be beholden to any man. 

He covered his face tn his hands, and 
it took but amoment for all this to flash 
through his mind. He could shoulder 
his pick and hobble away to new fields 
up the mountains. He pictured the 
loneliness of it. Old and broken as he 
was, he knew life could not stretch out 
very far before him anywhere; he real- 
ized the utter desolation. They could 
go away: then the thought came to his 
mind, that if he chose to sacrifice him- 
self it was not fair, not honorable, to 
“drag the women folks down.” 

He looked at Sue, at her transfigured 
face, and then at old Aunt Liza, worn 
and broken down, who was regarding 
him with trembling eagerness. He 
smiled half bitterly as he looked down at 
himself, and knew how useless he would 
be to them in the future. 

“T will go a/one,” he said to himself ; 
then he walked slowly to where the 
young people were standing, and put 
Sue’s hand in Philip's. 

“God bless the old Grizzly,” he said 
in a broken voice, and turned away. 

“Amen, Aunt Liza responded in a 
quavering tone, for she was crying for 
joy, her face buried in the old yarn sock. 

Mary Wellis Glascock. 
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[x an earlier number of the OVERLAND 
\IonrHLY, March, 1888, page 328,]a Na- 
vajo tradition of the peopling of the earth 
has been related. The Zuni story of or- 
icins is different, but bears an evident 
relation tothe Navajoone. As received 
by the present writer, it 1s, as will be 


‘scen, colored by the Spanish and Amer- 


ican conquests, yet not in any essential 
points. 
The Zuni story-teller enjoys rehears- 
ing his tale of the origin of life to the 
foreign visitor at the old cities of Cibola, 
and with the fervor of a dramatist, with 
his soul wrapped in the all that is sub- 
lime in the whole universe, he states 
how away in the ages past, in the early 
stave of the beginning, the Zunis, Na- 
vajos, Pueblos, Americans (or people of 


the rising sun), and all the different 


species of land animals, found them- 
selves in peaceful company, entombed 
in the spacious cavern of a great moun- 
tain. The walls surrounding them were 
of solid silver, reflecting light to see by. 
\jl within, human and animal, were per- 
tectly developed, active physically and 
in their various qualities of instinct and 
rcason, excepting one of the males among 
the Zunhis,— he was blind, but his ears 
vere keen. | 
I’xercising one day, an eagle struck 
its spread wing against the concave roof 
of their prison. The blind Zuni heard 
the hollow sound caused by the trifling 
incident, and philosophized on the prob- 
ability of the existence of a tenantless 
cavern close beside them, which might 
he utilized with profit to all. He ex- 
oressed his idea to his fellows, and a 
council was held as a result of his sur- 
mises. All became interested, and as 
the glories of the world beyond were set 
forth as a prophecy by the blind speaker, 
i] partook of enthusiasm. Methods of 


action were voted upon, and it was finally 
concluded to send_a solitary woodpecker 
to prospect for an outlet, while the sub- 
ject was being further meditated upon. 

The bird, proud of his mission, sur- 
veyed the entire expanse of the upper 
walls, working with might and main at 
all imagined weak places, but to no pur- 
pose. The silver did not yield to the 
thrusts of his sharp beak, and discour- 
aged and exhausted, the laborer reluct- 
antly gave up his task of finding or 
making an opening in the barrier. 

The report of failure entered, the eagle 
volunteered to use his strength for the 
possible benefit to all, and swooped 
against the side of the arched roof so 
that his beak struck it with sufficient 
force to crack it as the shell of an egg. 
The tiny crevice in the silver was only 
large enough for the egress of a moth- 
worm, and the moth-worm was sent to 
explore the world beyond, 

The messenger wriggled out through 
the opening, and found itself on the side 
of a mountain with endless space before 
it, and to right and left. It lay still to 
recover from its amazement, and to re- 
connoiter the situation. The only living 
creatures it saw were four swans. 
These were stationed at the cardinal 
points, and had an arrow under each 
wing. The swans pounced upon the 
moth-worm, each striking an arrow 
through its body, exclaiming in chorus, 
after examining the blood upon their 
weapons: “ This worm is of our race.”’ 

Then followed a great commotion. 
The waters covering the valley suddenly 
parted into four large arroyos with dry 
land between them, and the worm in 
terror and pain crept lamely into the 
cavern, where it told its wonderful ex- 
perience to its eager audience, and 
showed its wounds to verify its truth. 
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The attack upon their messenger had 
not the power to quell the spirit of en- 
terprise that possessed the human and 
animal inmates. Eager to know the 
worst, all were ready to avail themselves 
of an opening large enough for their out- 
let. The bear sprang in advance of the 
excited throng tothe crevice in the wall, 
and with the strength of his earnestness 
tore away the broken parts and disap- 
peared, the whole mass of prisoners fol- 
lowing ina long procession, until all were 
in the open world, which was _ sunless, 
yet not totally dark. 

The Navajos were the first of the 
human prisoners to make their escape 
from the cavern, and when their first 
flash of wonderment at the size and form 
of their new place of abode had subsided, 
they settled at once back into their hap- 
py-go-easy manner, and began playing 
patole,— their tavorite game then as it 
isnow. The Zunhis, a suitable time after 
their release from prison, began to build 
houses. The Americans traveled east, 
and were not heard of till this century. 
The Pueblos occupied themselves in 
cultivating the soil. 

The earth was then small compared 
with its present size, and even the night, 
which was constant, had neither moon 
nor stars; so with aview to getting these 
conveniences a council was held, em- 
bracing the three remaining tribes, to 
discuss the making of these, and a fir- 
mament in which to place them. 

As the meeting closed, each tribe had 
by commonconsent itsallotted part to do 
in the creative work. The work was 
divided into three parts, and the Navajos 
claimed first choice, having been first in 
the new world. They chose that of 
making the sun; but as they were not 
builders, the Zuhis kindly helped them 
by building their workshops. 

Thisdone, the Navajos shut themselves 
up with tools and materials, and went 
about their work in good earnest. The 
Zunis built the heavens, then made the 
moon and putit in place. The Pueblos 
made the stars, and. the three tribes 
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worked with a will, regretting, however, 
that the Americans had shirked their 
share of the labor. eae 

The Navajos at last finished makine 
the sun, and the Zunis helped them hoist 
it, one Zuni going up with it. The moon 
was hoisted in the same manner, and 
the two Zuiis were left aloft to act as 
the guardians of the two created lights ; 
and as the world grows yearly, these two 
Zunis move their charges farther back 
into the heavens, that their distance as 
first placed may remain the same. One 
of the Zunis, however, proves less com- 
petent than the other, for though the 
sun and moon were intended to give 
equal light and warmth, having been 
made alike, a difference is made because 
the Zuni in control of the moon holds 
it too far from earth, so that we do not 
cet its full force. It is due to his sloth- 
fulness also that the face of the moon is 
sometimes covered and allowed to grow 
dim, for the moon changes constantly ; 
while the greater watchtulness of the 
sun, guardian keeps his charge always at 
full brilliancy. 


Among the strange lapses in the tra-. 


dition is its failure at this point to ac- 
count for the change of day and night, 


but it is to be supposed that these two 


guardians grow weary, and so divide 
their duty. But there seems to be no 
equivalent for the golden bowl of the 
classic myth that returns the sun to his 
starting place every morning. | 

The Pueblos had the stars all made, 
and ready for distribution in the form of 
fishes, bears, birds, and women; but a 
coyote, looking them over, said impa- 
tiently : 

“Why trouble so about those stars? 
Why not stick them up anywhere ?”’ 

And bounding upon the heap, he 
kicked his rear limbs heavenward, scat- 
tering the stars promiscuously from 
horizon to horizon ; and the Pueblos con- 
cluded to let them remain so. 

Thus provided with dight for night 
and day they rested from their labors ; 
but not for long, for new wants arose, 
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and soon another council was held to 
discover how to improve their condition 
and that of their progeny. As they 
speculated on this problem three jars 
were produced. One beautifully orna- 
mented was filled with worthless mat- 
ter, and one of the two plain jars con- 
tained agricultural tools and flocks and 
herds. The other held tools and a va- 
riety of useful articles. 

The Navajos were again first to choose, 
and they took the handsome jar. The 
chairman said that so it should ever be, 
—the Navajos should roam and_ lead 
vagabond lives. The Zunis and Pueb- 
los, he said, should have fixed homes, 
should live in comfort and industry, own 
Hocks and herds, and find food in the 
earth. 

One morning the Zuhis saw a hen 
turkey come from the east. This bird 
alighted on the spot where now for 
many centuries has stood the city of 
Cibola, and she was recognized at once 
as a messenger from the Great Spirit. 
While she plumed herself, an ear of 
maize fell from under her wing. This 
was picked up by the Zuais and divided 
into three parts. The small upper end 
was given to the Navajos, who even now 
raise inferior maize; the middle part fell 
to the Pueblos, who are known to raise 
a better quality ; and the Zunis kept the 
butt end of the ear for their own seed, 
and so raise maize superior to that of 
their neighbor tribes. 

Again the turkey hen came, bringing 
fruits and cereals, but much of the grain 
she dropped under her perch, where it 
was eaten by smaller birds. What re- 
mained the Zunhis and Pueblos divided 
equally, and even to this day these tribes 
pride themselves on raising good wheat, 
rye, and other grains, thanks to the 
kind messenger of that early time, when 
their needs and inexperience baffled 
their desires to plan for future comfort 
and plenty. 

One day an old Zuni called on the 
Navajo tribe, fearing neither ill will nor 
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treachery, until taken captive. To 
avenge their unfortunate choice of the 
worthless jar, the Navajos put him as an 
arrow across a bow-string and shot him 
into the clouds. The Navajos expected 
their victim would fall again when the 
ascending force was spent, but to their 
chagrin he remained in the heavens, 
and they realized that by their ill na- 
ture they had only given the Zuni tribe 
a spirit to watch over and guide them: 
and, after many years, the old Zuni sent 
his son to his people with messages of 
love, and assurance of his fidelity as 
their protector. 

In the time the son remained with 
the Zunis, the people prospered to the 
full extent of their hopes, but one un- 
lucky day he took offense at some unin- 
tended indignity, and left them, going 
south. After a lapse of time he re- 
turned, bringing with him a Spaniard, 
weapons, and firearms, in token of his 
grievance, yet he was much loved by all 
of his tribe, who, at his death sincerely 
mourned his loss. The Spaniard re- 
turned to Mexico. 

Three days after his death, the youth's 
body was missing, though a guard of 
two had kept constant watch. 

The body was searched for in vain 
far and wide, but one day a Zuni visited 
the great cavern to westward, the cav- 
ern of their former prison, and there 
found him seated ona silver throne and 
cutting his hair,as do the Pueblos. The 
Zuni saluted him, and expressed joy at 
his discovery of the missing demigod, 
but the youth ignored his joyful expres- 
sions and his queries, and addressed 
him in these words, spoken in a low and 
melodious voice : 

“All those who die must come here 
and live with me in their own first home. 
Out from the earth they came, and to 
earth must they return. They shall abide 
with me, and I with them, for this 1s our 
mother home.” 

And so the Zuniis have always buried 
their dead. 

| Dagmar Martager. 
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Hr was a little man from the oil re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. He had fair hair, 
a thin moustache, and deep-set, straight- 
gazing gray eyes. Hecame to the camp 
in its early days, bored wells and tim- 
bered mines, and generally had plenty 
of work at his trade. He never drank 
or gambled, or balked any man’s specu- 
lation, or jumped his prospect, but some- 
how or another Joe Innsley got a nasty 
name. | 

It could have arisen from no other 
thing in the world than that he was a 
creat talker ; and ina country where one 
of the chief virtues asked ot a man is to 
keep his own counsel, this talking was 
a great offense. It was talking, too, that 
never did any harm; it was only of him- 
self, of his life in the Fast, of ‘his mod- 
est hopes and plans, of his ideas on gen- 
eral subjects; but in the trankness and 
loving comradeship of his nature he did 
not heed that his simple confidences 
were heard with suspicion and never 
answered. He sometimes may have in- 
advertently repeated chance remarks he 
heard, but certainly never with any idea 
of making mischief. For all that, men 
got into a way of saying, ‘ Look out for 
Innsley,’ “Don't say anything about 
that before Innsley ; and finally, ‘That 
Innsley is a scoundrel.”” They did not 
reflect that no scoundrel ever looks the 
world in the face with the wide, clear 
eyes that Innsley did, or declares the 
honesty of other men as he was fre- 
quently heard todo. Thus it came about 
that Joe had no partners in the camp 
and was socially avoided ; but he was the 
best mine mechanic in the Territory, so 
in spite of all he still had work. 

After a while Joe built another room 
to his cabin, bought a new bedstead and 
stove, and various little household arti- 
cles that lone bachelors never use; and 
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soon a little brown-haired woman camc 
all the way from the States, and she and 
Joe were married. 

But trouble did not leave them alone ; 
when the little ones came, one died, and 
two were delicate, puny things; the cli- 
mate did not agree with the little wife 
and she was never well; other carpenters 
came to the camp, and Joe did not get 
so much work ; and above all he kept the 
nasty name. 

Along the west side of the camp was 
a deep, ragged gulch ; through it rushed 
a small stream, which was often swelled 
to a black miniature torrent by the tail- 
ings from the mills at its head. On the 
Flat side of the gulch, near the west 
end of the bridge where the trail crossed, 
was Innsley’s cabin. On the other side 
rose steep, rough hills; and snuggled 
into the side hill, close beside the trail 
going over into the camp, was another 
little cabin.- In this lived Tom. Cas- 
muth, a Canadian, one of the steadiest 
working meninthecamp. He was work- 
ing a small but very good claim on a 
lease, and making money ; he was a dark, 
taciturn man, with no comrades and no 
enemies. Tom hada wife, counted a 
handsome woman by the miners, for 
whom she did washing. She had black 
eyes, a fine color, and a strong, hand- 
some physique ; but she was as quiet and 
cold as her husband was. 

One evening in early spring, as Joe 
Innsley was coming briskly home from 
his work on the other side of the camp, 
his attention was attracted by the posi- 
tions of two figures standing on the slope 
just above the bridge. One was stand- 
ing silent, with firmly planted feet and 
clenched fists hanging straight at his 
sides. His hat was off, and Joe recog- 
nized the tawny face amd powerful form 
of his neighbor, Tom Casmuth. The 
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other was a slight, dapper figure, dressed 
in a gentleman's business suit, carrying 
a small cane in one hand, and gesticulat- 
ine lightly with the other. In him Joe 
recognized a young fellow who had re- 
cently made his appearance in the camp 
as the agent of an Eastern insurance 
company. As Innsley approached, he 
heard the younger man say: 

“See here now, Casmuth, why not 
come to terms? I have the means to 
prove against you every word of what 
| ve said. You'll lose that handsome 
wite of yours, all you’ve made,.and per- 
haps your lite. I don’t choose to use 
these means because they will do me no 
cood; I prefer youto pay me a certain 
sum for my information. You are mak- 
ing money out of the Rattlesnake and 
everybody knows it, so you can easily 
make the bargain.” 

*Keese Wormser, you know as: well 
as Ido that Cora believed Glacer was 


dead. before she married me,—he was 


never nothing but a dirty dog to her any- 
how. And as tor me having anything 
to do with the fire that drove him from 
the country,— there you're a liar.” 

A\t this the man addressed as Worm- 
ser struck Casmuth full across the face 
with his cane. Quick as lightning Cas- 
muth wrenched it from him, broke it in 
two, and flung the pieces down into the 
culch, 

“You: coward!:’ he hissed, “if you 
wasn't the little lame cur that you are, 
throw you after it. I’m not afraid 
ot ve, Reese Wormser, and ye 'll not get 
a cent out of me for your lies. Your 
father was kind to Cora when she was 
in trouble, and for the sake of that I'll 
hot touch ye now. But mark my word, 
it you keep on dogging me and trying 
to make trouble for Cora, remember, 
ve I] never see the States again! 
ve fair warnin’, ye’d better leave the 
camp. | 

\Vormser made a slight gesture, half 
turned and took a step away; then he 
ticed about again and looked at Cas- 
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muth, wha stood quite motionless. 
Wormser slowly pushed his right hand 
into the breast of his coat, and rested it 
there, and so they stood for an instant. 

Then Casmuth unclenched his fists, 
and throwing the palms out with a sav- 
age, contemptuous movement, took two 
or three steps to the side of the trail, and 
stooped to pick up his hat. Wormser 
had been perfectly quiet, but now, with 
a sudden, sharp move, he whipped a 
knife from his breast, and made a tiger- 
ish leap full for the bending Casmuth. 

All this had taken but a very few 
moments, and Joe Innsley was still hes- 
itating near them. At this action of 
Wormser’s, Joe jumped, almost instanta- 
neously with him, and by the force of his 
rush pushed him from his aim ; the knife 
and outstretched arm passed just over 
Casmuth’s left shoulder, and the three 
men fell to the ground together. Innsley 
held Wormser tight in his clasp, and 
Camsuth recovered himself immediately. 
He snatched the knife from Wormser, 
and threw it, as he had thrown the cane, 
down into the gulch. 

“ Let-him'up,: he said-to Joe. 
let him go once more. I don’t know how 


I do it, but the luck’s his. Indian! 
snake! coward! Dye think I can keep 
my hands off yemuch longer? Will ye 


eo and leave me alone?” 

Wormser rose lightly to his. feet, 
flicked the dust from his clothes, and 
answered softly, with an ugly smile: 

“« All right, Tom, another time will do 
as well. I hope you'll pardon the acci- 
dent.” 

And without further word or sign to 
either of the men, he walked quietly back 
toward the camp. 

Casmuth turned to Innsley, and of- 
fered him his hand. 

“ You've done me a good turn, neigh- 
bor, and I thank ye for it. I know the 
boys don’t speak over well of ye, and 
I’ve got no friends among ’em, either ; 
so, if you'll haveit that way, why, we're 
pardners.” 
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This was the beginning of their friend- 
ship. It grew till Joe Innsley and Tom 
Casmuth were counted almost as one 
man. Joe found a sympathetic, though 
somewhat uncommunicative listener for 
his talk, and from being so accepted by 
such a silent man as Casmuth, began to 
be better thought of in the camp. Tom 
was true as steel to the little man, and 
echoed him in all he said and did. 

That summer Mrs. Innsley was ill a 
great deal, off and on, and Cora Casmuth 
came every day tothe little cabin on the 
flat to put things to rights. Molly Inns- 
ley’s was an affectionate, grateful nature, 
and Cora seemed glad of the opportunity 
for such awoman’s friendship. 

One evening, when the two men were 
smoking their pipes near Casmuth’s door 
and Cora was with Mrs. Innsley, Tom 
said : 

“ Joe, you've never asked me no ques- 
tions about that fellow that was going to 
stick me that time ; and it’s all the bet- 
ter; I’m glad you didn't; but I ‘ve got 
to feeling as though I'd like youto know 
about it, in case anything should happen 
any time.”’ 

And then, speaking slowly, and stop- 
ping now and then to take a whiff at his 
pipe, or skip a stone down the hill, he 
told Joe his story. 

“Five years ago I was workin’ in a 
lumber camp in Maine.- We was all of 
us Canadians, exceptin’ old Glacer, the 
foreman of the camp, and he hated us 
all, and called us sneaks and liars. His 
wife was a Canadian, though, and the 
finest, handsomest woman in the State. 
She hated drinkin’ and carousin’, and he 
seemed to take pleasure in havin’ the 
roughest crowd around; she was cook 
for the camp and she could n't get away 
from it. Mr. Wormser was the prest- 
dent of the lumber company down in 
Boston, and he had a son, Reese, who 
came up to the camp that summer. It 
was easy to see he was hangin’ around 
Glacer’s wife. 

“T couldn't bear the sight of him; I 
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was wild, for I was — well, I was in love 
with Glacer’s wife myself, and though | 
never said a word to her and wouldn't 
‘a’ done it, and I knowed as well as any- 
one that none but a husban’ had a right 
to take up a quarrel for her, yet when | 
saw her abused by him as ought to have 
protected her, and insulted by'a young 
devil that wasn’t fit to come near her, | 
went may be too far. One night I saw 
him with her, and heard some words he 
said, and I knocked him down. He fell 
backwards over a log, and he’s been 
lame ever since, 

“That very night there was a fire in 
the yards, and all the lumber was burned; 
and next mornin’ Glacer was gone with 


all the cash. Old Wormser was tele- 
graphed for and came at once. It was 
black days for Glacer’s wife. She had 


nothing, nor no home nor friends. The 
whole case was plain against Glacer. A 
lot of the boys could swear they knew 
he hated young Wormser, and had said 
he ‘d have it out of him; the money was 
gone and he was gone, so what more? 
But Mr. Wormser was kind to Glacer’s 
wife, and took no grudge agin her, but 
gave her a little money and took her to 
some friends where she got work. They 
could n't find anything of Glacer, so they 
finally gave it up. Another foreman 
came, and business went on again, but I 
left the camp. 

“In about five months pretty certain 
news come that Glacer had been killed 
in asaloon downthe river. Then I went 
to Cora and I asked her to marry me, 
and we'd go away from all the trouble, 
and go out in the mountains and live 
quiet and make something for ourselves, 
and I‘d try and be a good man to her. 
So after a bit she consented, and we was 
married and come out here.” 

There was a longer pause here, and 
then he spoke again. 

‘Last spring Reese Wormser chanced 
on me again and tried to bluff me. He 
says he can prove that Glacer is still 
alive, and that it was me that fired the 
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lumber and took the money. I don't 
care by what lies he ‘d make it out, that ’s 
nothing to me; but he must keep out of 
my road from now on. I somehow let 
him go for her sake, for I didn’t want 
to start hard talk about her, or be the 
means of bringin’ more trouble to her ; 
but Ill kill him for her sake too!”’ 
The short summer went by, the bands 
of cattle began to seek the bald ridges, 
the snow drifted among the hills and 
skirted over the flats, and the winds 
blew cold down the gulch. The insur- 
ance agent was occasionally seen in the 
camp, and heard of in others more or less 
distant. . He was known in all the sa- 
loons, and his sarcastic temper and petty 
tricks, though controlled far enough to 
keep him from any open quarrels, had 
made him thoroughly disliked and dis- 
trusted. Plainly he no longer had any 
business in the camp, and it had been 


suggested to him more than once that 


some other climate would agree with 
him better. 

Once only had he come to Casmuth's 
cabin, and sought an interview with 
Cora. Tom had long since told her that 
Keese was in the country, but he had 
merely told her, and they had never 
talked of it. She had been much trou- 
bled inwardly lest anything terrible 
should happen between the two men, 
but she had kept silent, fearing that any 
words of hers might somehow bring 
about the very thing she most wished to 
avoid. 

When Reese Wormser came she was 
Washing, with her tubs on a bench out- 
side the door. Cora Casmuth was not 
more than twenty-eight, and the miners 
might well call her a handsome woman. 
The suds dripped from round, white 
arms, and the hands, though rough and 
brown, were shapely; the moist fore- 
head was broad and clear, and the black 
hair, rolled high on the head, waved and 
curled all about the neck and brow. 

When she straightened up and turned 
about, Reese Wormser stood close by 


her door. He extended his hand but 
she did not dry her own. 

“Don’t you know me, Cora?”’ he said. 

“T know ye." 

The quiet contempt and dignity of 
her answer showed that she was nota 
common woman, whatever her place in 
life. 

“T thought perhaps you would recog- 
nize me by this limp of mine, if noth- 
ing else,” he said lightly, swinging his 
cane down across his leg. ‘“ But I sup- 
pose Tom prefers you should not re- 
member me. That's natural enough; 
he knows as well as any one that you 
could have done better. Come, Cora, 
will you not shake hands for old times’ 
sake ? Perhaps I bring you some news.’ 

“T want no news from you, Mr. Worm- 
ser. I tell you open, I never wanted to 
see you again. I’m Tom's wife, and me 
and him is livin’ happy here. All I ask 
of you is to go away from the country, 
and I ask it for your own good, too, for 
Tom’sa hard man when his blood’s up.” 

He put this aside with a little wave of 
the hand, and went on, trying in every 
way to win some friendly word or sign 
from her. He was unsuccessful, and 
obliged to leave her. | 

Though he had said he would see her 
again she did not think he would come 
back, and she decided she would not tell 
Tom of his visit. Why should she? It 
meant nothing, could come of nothing, 
changed nothing; it would only serve, 
perhaps, to vex Tom, and put him un- 
necessarily in the way of this man, who 
was a proven coward. It was best to 
say nothing. 

But Tom learned it accidentally. One 
of Innsley’s children got to prattling to 
him of the lame man that struck his 
doggie with a cane, and that stopped up 
at his house too. Tom asked no ques- 
tions of the child or of his wife. And 
after all, what did the whole matter sig- 
nify ? Nothing, in truth nothing. Busi- 
ness had brought Reese Wormser into 
the neighborhood of this man who had 
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once thwarted his purposes; and acci- 
dentally discovering him, he considered 
he might, in otherwise unoccupied inter- 
vals, find it profitable or gratifying to 
annoy him. More than this it was not 
likely to be. But what it effected was 
this: Tom Casmuth’s greatest natural 
fault was a jealous spirit, and now, after 
so many years, it was beginning to grow 
and burn and torture him. 

That was avery gay winter, as gayety 
goes in a mining camp. Times were 
prosperous, and the boys were quick for 
a drink, game, or dance. In January 
there was a social entertainment of un- 
usual proportions and attractions. The 
“Smiling Albert” was a newly built 
house of refreshment, a balloon frame 
of two large rooms, and this was to be 
thrown open to a generous public on 
New Year’s night with a grand _ ball. 
The Phoebe Band, a minstrelsy organ- 
ized from the amateur musicians among 
the workers in the Phaebe mine, was to 
perform tor the first time in public. A 
professional gentleman from the East 
was to perform some ‘thrilling feats” 
in the bar-room. Altogether, it prom- 
ised to assemble the.whole camp. 

Joe Innsley persuaded Tom to go; he 
said he ‘d go himself, but Molly was n't 
very well, and he did n't think he ought 
to leave her ; Tom was getting too glum, 


he ought to wake up, and to take Cora ; 


it would do them good and put some lite 
in their bones. So finally Tom consent- 
ed and they went. 3 

The Phoebes were loud and inspiriting, 
the dancing lively, and the drinking fast. 
Cora did not want for partners, for Tom 
Casmuth’s fine-looking wife was well 
known, and under the influence of the 
movement she was bright and gay. 
Poor Tom did. not dance, but loafed 
gloomily about among the men, some- 
times looking at the dancers, and then 
talling back to the bar-room. 

In the middle of a lively quadrille 
Cora tound her partner to be Reese 
Wormser, whose slight lameness did not 
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prevent his dancing when he chose. 
He smiled and spoke, and she, almost 
unthinkingly at the moment, spoke 
again. The quadrille ended, and with 
scarcely a pause a schottische struck up, 
and Cora, whirling with the breathless 
crowd, found herself somehow or anoth- 
er dancing with Reese Wormser. 

The excitement of the evening was in- 
creasing. In the bar-room the profes- 
sional gentleman was about to begin his 
“thrilling feats.’’ He was alittle, black- 
whiskered man, with sparkling eyes, a 
smooth voice, and supple and quick of 
movement. He stood on an _ inverted 
candle-box behind the bar. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he was saying, 
“before I begin the wonderful feats of 
magic with which I am about to surprise 
and entertain you, I will ask your atten- 
tion fora few moments. I have here a 
few small articles which I would like to 


sell. First, here is a tray of sleeve-but- 
tons. I tell you candidly, gentlemen, 


they ‘re not worth much, but I'd like to 
sell ‘them, and I'll take anything from 
two bits to four bits forthem. I'll not 


‘take over four bits for them, because | 


don't think they ’re worth it; but come 
now, anything from two to four.” 

This he kept rattling over in_ his 
smooth, half-smiling, frank sort of a way, 
and several of the men, just for the fun 
of the thing, picked out a pair of but- 
tons from the gaudy lot, and paid their 
twenty-five cents for them. And to 
every man that bought, the professional 
rentleman gave, along with the buttons, 
hfty cents, just double what they paid. 
Pretty soon, however, he put the buttons 
aside and began again. 

‘* Now, gentlemen, I have some watch- 
chains here, not very valuable, as men ot 
your good judgment can easily see, but 
all the same, I'd like to have you buy 
out my lot, and I'll take anywhere from 
one dollar to five ; won't take more than 
five,—come, now, gentlemen, give me 
just what- you think they ‘re worth,— 
you shall have them at your own price.” 
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This time all the men who had bought 
buttons, and many besides, thinking 
they would again get back double their 
money, paid a dollar and received merely 
chain worth about cents. 
this lot of purchasers was Tom Cas- 
muth. To indulge in any such lottery 
“ame was avery unusual thing with him, 
but his moody and excited frame of 
mind, with perhaps a stiff drink or two, 
to» Which he was but little used, had 
caused him to catch at this bait. When 
he found himself taken in his face dark- 
ened, and he began cursing the cheat. 

A taunting laugh from one side of the 
room caught his attention, and looking 
there he saw. Reese Wormser leaning 
avainst the wall and smiling sarcasti- 
cally. Tom was already half-crazed, and 
how, With a great rush, he threw him- 
selfon the insurance agent, and clutched 
his throat. fiercely with both hands. 
The proprietor of the “Smiling Albert” 
called out he would have no fights, and 
the bystanders quickly separated the 
women, 

‘Tom, I guess you ‘rea little off your 
teed tonight; hadn't you better go 
home?” said an acquaintance, with rough 
kindness. | 

Tom was more quiet by this time, and 
atter standing silent for afew moments, 
muttered that he guessed he would go 
home, and left the place. 

Some one observed, “ Why, say, boys, 
that's kinder strange, ain't it? His old 
woman 's here, you know. Tom ‘pears 
to bea little queer tonight.” And that 
was about all the attention given the 
matter. 

\feantime, Cora had heard nothing of 
ul this. It was only a little after eleven 
» clock, and the festivities were but just 
starting into full blast ; but Cora had 
observed Tom’s uneasy air, and. now 
thought it would be better for them to 
~ohome. She had just pinned on her 
shawl and tied her scarf about her head, 
»reparatory to going, when Wormser 

ame to her again. 
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“Not going, Cora? Won't you give 
me another dance?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wormser, but I’m 
goin’ now, as soon as I get Tom.” 

“Humph! Tom’s gone.” 

“Gone!” she echoed in surprise. She 
at once suspected something wrong, but 
she was too proud to ask any questions, 
“Then I'll be goin’ at once.” And she 
turned away. 

“Stop, Cora,” he said, pressing close 
to her, “if you will go, you must not go 
alone ; let me go with you.” 

“No, Mr. Wormser, I’m not. afraid, 
and I don’t want you. You'd best stay 
here.”’ 

She pushed her way out of the house, 
and hurried off toward home. She was 
alone fora few moments,and then Worm- 
ser caught up with her and walked on 
by her side. He tried to make her talk, 
but she had no words for him, and hur- 
ried all the taster. | 

It was bright starlight, and very cold, 
Cora shivered to the heart asshe thought 
of Tom ? What had happened? Should 
she find himat home? O, if she should 
nt! 

Up from the flat she hurried, out from 
the straggling main street, with its gro- 
cery store and saloons, into the trail to 
the west; past little cabins, with here a 
lonely light, and there a growling dog, 
close to an open shaft, by a cow corral, 
across a flume, and still on. 

But the trail was too winding and too 
long for her excited haste, and she 
struck out of it into the snow, tracing 
her way slantwise up the butte by the line 
of black bowlders that marked the vein 
of Tom’s claim, the Rattlesnake. Some- 
times she struck her foot against a rock, 
or stumbled on a hidden corner-stake, 
and the deep snow dragged heavy and 
wet on her skirts; but still she hurried 
on, and so fast that Wormser could with 
the greatest difficulty keep up with her. 

As they reached the summit and _ be- 
can the descent toward the cabin on the 
other side, the midnight whistles sound- 
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ed out on the thin, cold air. From the 
craggy side of the great ridge on the east 
shrilled and screamed the Colossus; in 
the flat the Night Bird hooted its long, 
hoarse note ; the deep, hollow voice of 
the Big Grizzly rolled from the head of 
the gulch, from every side they started 
up and echoed from ridge to ridge, across 
and across the hollows and lonely buttes, 
calling and answering the midnight, then 
dying away again. 

They were now close nearing the cabin, 
but Cora’sanxious eye saw nolight. How 
bitter the wind down the gulch, and how 
dark and loud the rushing water! This 
gullied, beaten, worn west side looked 
rough and cruel, with its bare bowlders 
and deep fissures. They were close to 
the corner of the cabin, the woman 
nearer, the man at her left. From the 
shadow came a bright flash; and face 
forward, flat in the snow and sand, fell 
Reese Wormser, a bullet through his 
heart. 


“My God! what are ye doin.’ Tom! 


Tom!” screamed Cora, witha great leap 
forward. 

Tom's hand seized her roughly by the 
arm, and pushed her from the door. 

“Ye mustnt go in. Ye knowed I 
could n't abide him and yet ye would do 
it. Ye might a knowed it would come 
to this. I've been a cursed fool for six 
months, and this ends it. Don’t try to 
say a word; I'd not want to hear ye lie, 
and I ‘ll not listen to it. Stand where 
ye be.” 

He went inside the cabin, and Cora 
stood, a very stone, frozen with wild 
amazement, and tear, and horror. Im- 
mediately he came out again with two 
medium-sized bundles, one of which he 
thrust at Cora and the other he kept 
himself, saying : 

“Them ‘s your duds and these is mine. 
You ll not go into this cabin again; it’s 
been our home but it ain’t for you nor 
me any more. You go your ways and I 
mine.” 

He locked the door and threw the key 
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with all his might away down into the 
water of the gulch. Turning with his 
bundle he strode over the dark thing in 
his path and plunged through the snow, 
south along the rough edge of the gulch, 
and disappeared around the curve of the 
butte. 

He was gone, and Cora stood there 
alone; yes, utterly alone,— that some- 
thing lying there in the trail did not 
count. He was dead, but that was noth- 
ing; it was that Tom-had killed him, 
and Tom no longer believed in her. 

The cold, bright stars shone on the 


dim, distant peaks, and all the reveling | 


camp became a nothing beneath the 
great emptiness that fell and spread and 
took possession of the world. To the 
woman standing alone on the mountain 
side, chilling through body and soul, 
there was no life anywhere, nothing but 
rocks and snow, and the far, cold sky. 

Then when her limbs were almost stiff, 
she went down and across the gulch to 
the Innsleys’ cabin, and knocked at the 
door. She called out who it was, and 
sank on the ground, and when Joe 
opened the door he had almost to drag 
her in. That night Joe rolled himself 
in his blankets and slept on the floor of 
their little shed kitchen, and gave Cora 
the bed with Molly; and so it was for 
many nights, for she remained with 
them. 

“Don’t ye think of going away, Cora,” 
Joe.argued with her; ‘ poor Tom was 
out of his head, and he’ll see his mis- 
take when he comes to himself again. 
Take heart, woman; we'll get him back 
again somehow.’ 

There was very little excitement in 
the camp over Wormser’s death; he had 
not been at all popular, and no particu- 
lar effort was made to discover his mur- 
derer. It was taken for granted that 
Tom Casmuth was the man, and he had 
utterly disappeared; but the predomi- 
nant feeling was a’wander what had 
come over the poor fellow, and a pity for 
his wife. 
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The winter wore away, and the lower 
hills and ridges lay bare and brown 
again; the long wood teams brought 
their loads from the timber on wheels 
instead of runners; then adelicate fringe 
of willows showed along the creek; the 
flat became tinged with the faintest yel- 
lowish green, and spring was at her 
brightest. Still nothing was heard of 
Tom Casmuth. 

Poor little Joe missed and mourned 
his friend sorely, and had much ado to 
encourage hope in the abandoned and 
crieving wife. He was ever on the 
watch for chance news, and not a stran- 
ver was heard of in camp that he did not 
hunt him out and question him. 

Midsummer was beating upon the bare 
buttes till they seemed to bake and crack 
open ; the sand whirled, the sagebrush 
Hourished, and the cactus bloomed on 
the south hillsides; when Joe finally 
struck a ranchman from California, who 
in answer to inquiries said he was cer- 
tain he knew the man, and that he was 
placer mining in a camp down there by 
himself. 

Joe lost no time in writing. ‘ Tom,” 
he said, ‘you was the best friend I ever 
had, but you’re a ‘tarnal fool to leave 
your wife. Yeneedn’t stand off about 
comin’ back on account of what hap- 
pened, for that ’s-all forgot, at least it 
won't be took upagain. Youmadea big 
mistake, Tom ; you was all wrong about 
your wife, I can swear to that, an’ if ye ‘ll 
act the man ye ‘ll come back. She's here 
now, not sayin’ much, but just waitin’ 
an waitin’, and you’re doin’ a sin, Tom, 
every day till you come back.” 

Late in the fall he got an answer; it 
was short, and Casmuth would not come. 
“It’s not for the shootin’ of Reese 
Wormser that I’m afraid to come back, 
but I’m afraid of what come between 
Cora and me. It’s kind in you, Joe, 
but it’s no use; it can’t never be made 
right,” 

Joe refused to be satisfied with this, 
and he and his wife talked it over again 
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and again. He felt sure that if he could 
only talk with Tom, he could bring him 
back to reason and right. Cora was si- 
lent and uneasy, and they could see that 
she was thinking of going to Tom. F1- 
nally Joe formed a settled purpose, with 
which his wife heartily concurred ; he 
would go himself and get Tom, and bring 
him back. He had been doing pretty 
well lately, Molly’s health seemed fairly 
good, and with Cora to stay with her he 
could manage very well to leave. 

It was the first of December when Joe 
left the camp by stage for the nearest 
railroad point, a hundred and forty miles 
away. He gone, a lonely winter began 
forthetwowomen. The journey would 
be a long and tedious one, and Joe was 
no more given to letter writing than 
most men of his way of life, so they did 
not expect to hear from him for a long 
while. 

They did as best they could, though 
it was sometimes dreary work, when the 
snow and the winds confined them to 
their cabin for days atatime. Corawas 
always patient and kind in her work; 
but though quiet, anxious and nervous, 
Molly was bright and cheerful, and full 
of hope for them ail. 

As the time passed, however, she 
seemed to be failing in physical strength. 
The climate had always been severe up- 
on her, and now she seemed less able to 
stand it than ever before. She contract- 
ed one cold after another, and was often 
racked with intermittent mountain fev- 
er. Gradually she grew so weak that 
she was obliged to keep to her bed alto- 
gether; the fever hung constantly upon 
her, and the terrible aching never left 
her. But she always spoke of being 
better before Joe came home, and had 
cheerful words of the one he was to 
bring with him. 

Cora’s thoughts were all at home now, 
and a great fear came and lived within 
her day andnight. If Joeshould return 
and find his wife — O heaven ! how could 
she have consented to the purchase of 
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her happiness at such a risk! Still 
Molly grew worse; her constitution was 
too weakened for the medicine Cora 
finally procured to have any effect, so 
that all she could do was to care for her 
as tenderly as human hands could do, 
and silently await the end. She knew 
now that it must come, for the burning, 
racking fever raged uncontrolled, and 
no human frame could long withstand 
it. 

One cold, gray dawn, as the howling 
night-wind was slowly dying away, the 
cheerful, patient, suffering little woman 
breathed her last. All the camp had 
known of the sad position of the two 
women, and sympathetic hands bore 
poor Innsley’s wife to her rest in the lit- 
tle graveyard down in the flat, where 


from a canon on each opposite side the. 


winds swept across in icy blasts. 

Cora’s position was more tearful than 
mere words can tell; no longer daring 
to look forward to what was still her 
soul’s prayer, she found each day a 
month with lonely waiting and sickening 
dread. She was by nature reserved, un- 
speculative, and practical, and the strain 
wore upon her very life more than it can 
do where imagination lends a certain 
elasticity and power of recovery. She 
took care of the orphaned children, and 
retained the life in her body,— that was 
all. 

A letter came, addressed to Molly, 
from Joe, saying Tom was coming back, 
and that they would be home as soonas 
they could makethe journey. The hours 
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were now, if possible, more torturing 
than before. 

It was February when at last the two 
men came once more to the little cabin 
in the flat. Tom Casmuth was old and 
worn, but the contrition and sorrow and 
love in the deep eyes made the rough 
face holy. No words were needed be- 
tween the faithful wife and him to blot 
out everything and begin again; each 
had had a sufficient preparation. 

But poor Joe! A more terrible thing 
—yet perhaps a better thing —than 
Cora had anticipated, happened. He 
never asked for Molly; he never even 
knew that he was at home. The last 
part of their journey, which they had 
expected to make by stage, was done on 
foot. The roads were considered impas- 
sable for teams ; but the two men were 
desperate ; they could not wait, and they 
boldly started on. There had been ex- 
posure and fatigue unimaginable, and by 
the time they reached the camp poor lit- 
tle Joe was exhausted. The tever of the 
malignant pneumonia was on him, and 
he was either unconscious or raving. 
The second day he began spitting the 
black saliva, and the fifth, he died. He 
was laid beside his wife in the bleak, 
frozen field, and the camp forgot all its 
old suspicions, and called him its little 
hero. 

Tom and Cora kept and brought up 
the two children as their own; and on the 
little tombstone in the flat is the simple 
legend: “The truest pardner a man 
ever had.”’ 
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CHILD SAVING. 


ONE need ask no more suggestive text 
than the two simple words Child Saving. 


The mind starts to action at once,— 


saved from what ?— saved to what ?— 
and how? No time need be spent in 
arguing the necessity or the importance 
of saving in general, or that the period 
ot childhood is the accepted time. The 
question must at once be narrowed if it 
is to be effectively pursued. First, let 
us dismiss any consideration of saving 
in the theologic sense. One world ata 
time is quite sufficient for the purpose 
of this discussion, and faith is indeed 
teeble if we cannot always trust the 
world to come to the infinitely loving 
lather of all. 

There is something analogous between 
health of body and health of soul. There 
are two ways of getting rid of physical 
ill— by one we cure, by the other we 
prevent, Practically neither way is easy 
or always possible. Whatever may be 
our private “pathy, we are at times wo- 
tully impressed with how much the doc- 
tors don’t know and can’t do, and. feel 
quite inclined to deny them further op- 
portunity for experiment, and to let kind 
old Nature cure us in her unaided way if 
she will, or let us sink to rest if she must. 
Nor can we always escape disease by 
discreet living and “taking care,” but 
we can do much if we are wise and have 
ourselves under a good state of disci- 
pline. Many ills we can prevent, and 
we have a profound respect for the 
physician who studies causes, and with 
self-sacrifice and nobility of spirit tries 
to keep us: from getting sick. 

With the cure or prevention of soul 
sickness there is vastly greater differ- 
ence in favor of prevention. The pow- 
ers of nature make for health, and a 
man recovers from an ordinary attack, 
whether he take pills heroic or infinites- 


imal in size, whether he uses his own 
mind or his neighbor's, and perhaps quite 
as soon if he does nothing whatever. 
But health of spirit is not so readily re- 
stored. ‘‘ Who can minister to a mind 
diseased ?’’—and if not toa mind, much 
less to asoul. Cure here is indeed rare. 
The sin and wrong is not an abnormal 
condition which nature resists, but is the 
result of growth in the wrong direction, 
andif it be undone it must be conversely 
by a growth in the right direction, and 
we get pretty tough as we get past or 
even towards middle life. 

Dr. Wines, the lamented master in 
penology, once said: 

“Every movement for the. relief of society from 
the fearful burdens of vice and criminality has forced 
upon thoughtful minds the conviction that the only 


solution of the problem is to be found in the applica- 
tion of radical remedies in the period of childhood.” 


Radical remedies, — root remedies, — 
what are they ? 

The determining causes of individual 
status are inherited tendency and devel- 
opment. Which is the more influential 
is difficult to determine and of little use 
to ask. Weare cut off from amending 
perhaps the more important of the two. 
Doctor Holmes ts credited with having 
replied to the question, “ When should 
the training of a child begin?” by the 
witty but profound saying, “ A hundred 
years before he is born.”’ Unfortunate- 
ly the grandparents are beyond our 
reach, and for all practical purposes it is 
almost as difficult to get at the parents. 
Our only hope is in the children, but 
that hope is augmented when we think 
of them as possible grandparents of 
twentieth century boys and girls. 

Weare left then with the development 
of what heredity has given us. Each 
new-born being represents great and 
varied possibilities, with range from 
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heaventohell. Foroneitiseasier toreach 
the lower depths, for none is it easy to 
reach the heights. With infinite varia- 
tion in mentaland moral endowment all 
are alike in this, that there is for each a 
possible worst and a possible best. To 
the extent that the possible best is 
reached the true end of being is attained, 
and the Kingdom of God is advanced. 
It is obvious that true education — 


that is, the drawing out and development 


of that which is best —is the divinely 
appointed means of reaching the highest 
which each life holds. 

This is the ideal to strive for. It may 
not be fully attained, for this 1s a finite 
world, and education must be conducted 
through finite beings, and cannot be per- 
fect. If it is true, it must be slow. If 
it is false, it may be swift, for 


* Ill weeds grow apace.”’ 


But God is very patient with his chil- 
dren. Moral excellence, virtue, love of 
the best, must be of great value, He 
waits for them so long. Commonly, 
when we grow faint and discouraged in 
striving for moral ends, it is because we 
have undervalued what we seek. Let 
us then feel that we can afford “ to labor 
and to wait,’ not expecting quick or 
bountiful returns. 

Education —how glibly we speak of 
it, how little we understand it, and how 
poorly we accomplish it!) We common- 
ly make it synonymous with schooling, 
which is indeed an important part of it ; 
but education laps over schooling at each 


end, and runs an intermingling stream, 


often little modified by it. It begins 
with the first breath, and ends — who 
shall say when and where? The best of 
it is not in response to conscious effort, 
but is absorbed from every point of con- 
tact, imparted unconsciously for the 
most part. 

But how are radical remedies to be 
applied to this forming influence that 
determines character and condition? 
“Ay, there’s the rub.” Environment, 
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however, is the first thing to consider. 
It is both atmosphere and food to the 
new-born soul. Happy isthe child born 
to goodand wise parents. We may dis-_ 
miss him from the discussion, not that 
there is no need of saving, but we may 
trust tothe mother’s loveand the father’s 
vigilance and discretion, — and hope fur- 
thermore that the saving may be from 
selfishness as well as from crime. 

But this is no sheep and goat world. 
We get rid of very little when we set off 
the few who are distinctively wise and 
zood. Themost of us are mixed,— much 
so, —ard environing influence is mixed 
of goodand evil.. The problem is to re- 
duce the evil and increase the good. It 
isnot easy. Nothing worth anything 1s, 
but it is to a degree possible, and there- 
in is our hope. Most parents mean well, 
but they don’t know how. They need 
enlightenment, special knowledge, a bet- 
ter understanding of cause and result. 
They need friendly sympathy, and the 
respect that fosters self-respect. They 
need help in many forms, not enervating 
alms, but wise and loving aid. They 
need protection from the temptation of 
their own appetites. Society may not 
compel any man to be temperate, but it 
has as little right tocompel him to with- 
stand a groggery on every corner as he 
goes and comes from daily work. 

The will to help always finds a way. 
Study the results of such experiments 
as the Christian friendliness at Elber- 
feld, or the various movements of New 
York and London to reach the poor, by 
dwelling withthem, and forming centers 
of help and courage. I was much inter- 
ested to learn from the son of President 
Eliot, of Harvard, that more students 
volunteered for service among the poor 
of Boston than could be used by those 
having the movement in charge ; and 
his account of his own experience in 
collecting from poor families small de- 
posits of money during summer and fall 
to provide for winter fuel, touched me 
with its significance. 
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But let it not be imagined that it is 
only the children of the poor who are in 
especial danger, or that neglect is the 
only cause of bad habits and ruined 
lives. A visitorat a State's prison lately 
was struck with the large number of 
young men, and being a teacher, won- 
dered about their boyhood. She asked 
the warden what kind of boys they had 
been. He replied: “ Mothers’ pets, — 
the last one of them.” Indulgence is 
probably a more fruitful source of the 
weakness that bears fruit in crime than 
the neglect that many poor children 
must receive. But whatever the source, 
the practical question is, what can be 
done, and by whom must it be done? 

Society recognizes the right and duty 
of each family to be self-regulated ; pa- 
rents may and must care for their own. 
For its own interest the State provides 
schools that its citizens may be intelli- 
¢vent,—or have a chance to be, which is 
frequently quite another thing. For its 
further protection it prohibits by law 
certain overt acts of wrong, and in a 
clumsy sort of way sometimes punishes 
offenders. Further than this its policy 
is one of non-interference. The result 
is not altogether satisfactory. Our pris- 
ons and jails are too full for any sort of 
complacency, and we cannot doubt that 
the proportion of those who get the pun- 
ishment they deserve is quite small. 

Now what can the State or the indi- 
vidual do? The causes are plain to see. 
The germ of true manhood is often very 
feeble, and the early influences are 
smothering. Association with the de- 
praved blunts moral perceptions, con- 
science is undeveloped, vicious instincts 
wax strong, the mind moves ina narrow 
groove, and reaches nothing higher than 
low cunning, the whole upper range of 
being is a forfeited domain, and a half- 
human animal is turned loose to prey 
upon the world. 

There seem to be two general meth- 
ods of treatment. The first, to remove 
the child from the influence ; the second, 


to remove the influence from the child. 
As the first is the more limited in its ap- 
plication, we will consider them in re- 
verse order. 7 

The bulk of children, if saved at all 
from dishonor and crime, must be saved 
where they are, in their own homes, and 
often without the help of their parents, 
it may be in spite of them. The influ- 
ence, however demoralizing, can only be 
removed by modification, or by being 
over-balanced or supplanted. We have 
already considered some of the methods 
or hopes of changing the home influence. 
There remains the resource of counter- 
acting or overpowering. It is evident if 
this effort is to succeed it must be made 


‘early. If the devil gains full possession 


it is, humanly speaking, impossible to 
oust him. If we are to draw out the 
gxood that is in each, we must not wait 
till it is so overgrown with evil as to re- 
quire a surgical operation to get at it. 
If the life-giving plants are to have any 
decent chance with the weeds, we must 
not wait till they are choked and out of 
sight. If innocence is to be led forth 
and turned into virtue, we must begin 
before it is all gone. 

Herein lies the wisdom of that reform- 
er of reformers, Froebel, and I am con- 
vinced that his methods are the most 
effective to the end we seek. They are 
effective, because they are the natural 
and true methods. They are based on 
scientific laws, and they are informed 
and quickened by human sympathy and 
love. Neither is their secondary influ- 
ence on the parents to be valued lightly. 
They must be often led through or by 
the child, and they are unquestionably 
taught bythem. The growth of thefree 
kindergartens is one of the most encour- 
aging signs of the times. I foresee far 
wider recognition of the wisdom of such 
training, and believe that either through 
private gifts or public support such 
schools will be as general as our com- 
mon schools are today, so that every 
child may be reached and given an up- 
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ward bent some time before the recog- 
nized school age. 

This. will mean much, but to be fully 
effective must be followed up in the 
same spirit by more rational traiming 
than our present school system provides. 
Educators are awakening to the fact that 
human beings are something more than 


heads, and that true training must em- 
brace also hands and hearts. Neither 


is the ideal of school acquirements con- 
fined to an omnivorous knowledge of 
useless facts, or to mental discipline 
that is bounded by + and y. It is con- 
sidered no disgrace to learn something 
that may be of every day utility. Pres- 
ident Davis told me of seeing in Boston 
two young girls called from their class 
and asked to fit one another to a dress- 
waist, and to explain the process, which 
they deftly and clearly did. He told me, 
too, that one of the teachers related a 
touching incident of a mother coming 
with tears of joy and gratitude to thank 
her for teaching Mary to sew, adding, 
“And now Mary has taught me.” Girls 
eraduating from this school had no 
trouble in securing work and good pay. 
Cooking in the same manner is now 
thoroughly taught, and the imagination 
is lost in picturing the misery averted 
and the comfort gained through the 
heading off of dyspepsia. 

Industrial training is proving its value 
wherever tried, and is especially fitted 
for those depending on manual labor for 
their livelihood. Prof. Adler, that wisest 
of humanitarians, has established in New 
York a workingmen’s school, which the 
pupils, having spent three years in the 
kindergarten, enter at six and attend 
for eight years, going afterwards for 
three years to night school. 
teen, it is claimed, a pupil has gained an 
education equal to that given by any 
high school in America. 

This industrial training is not mainly 
for its practical advantage, obvious as 
that is. Thata boy may know the prin- 
ciples and use of a few tools, or that a 
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cirl may cook a digestible meal, or cut 
and make a well-fitting gown, 1s an ex- 
cellent and sensible thing of itself; but 
the greater gain is in general intelli- 
cence, In practical judgment, in applied 
information. Such an education means 
something; it has some relation to daily 
life ; it awakens areal interest. It tends, 
too, to give labor its true standing, and 
to forestall the silly notion that to work 
with one’s hands is in any degree a dis- 
grace. It fosters self-respect and self- 
reliance, and paves the way for the thor- 
ough trade training which is the best 
shield against poverty. 

With this industrial training, which 
carries forward the occupations of the 
kindergarten, there ought to be in some 
form moral training, which should cor- 
respond to the early lessons in unselfish- 
nessandlove. ‘Temperance, self-control, 
honor, should be built up, and in every 
possible way the will should be strength- 
ened and lifted. When the world fully 
realizes what religion is, and learns to 
distinguish it from theology, there. will 
be no objection by anybody to its being 
inculcated in our schools; but in the 
mean time, and probably forever, it can 
be most effectively known and. gained 
through the daily faithfulness, the scru- 
pulousuprightness, and the unselfish love 
of those who serve in these sacred tem- 
ples. 

The reading of Robert Elsmere has 
re-impressed me with the value of story- 
telling as a moral and intellectual agent, 
especially among the young and the ig- 
norant. To awaken the imagination, to 


‘quicken the sensibilities, to lift out of 


narrow surroundings, to connect the 
aroused soul with the broad universe, is 
a great achievement. This will lead to 
reading, and that is a factor of growth 
apparently not fully appreciated. One 
plain defect of much of our school. train- 
ing is that it leaves an ugly gap between 
the individual pupil and the knowledge 
or love of books; and when schooling 
stops, the reading habit not haviny been 
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formed, from lack of time to cram and 
read at the same time, intellectual activ- 
itv stops. A live and discreet interest 
in what has been written would often be 
ot more value than an exhaustive knowl- 
cdge, say, of cube root or the celestial 
parallax. 

My attention has lately been called to 
a proposed National Best Reading Asso- 
ciation, which would enlist the teachers 
ot the countryin awakening a knowledge 
of and interest in the best books, It 
would include the publication of classi- 
fied catalogues of various sizes and 
kinds, which would give information as 
to the nature rank of standard 
books in every department. There is a 
world of difference between the good 
influence of a good book, and the bad 
influence of a bad book ; and a teacher 
is often the only onea child touches who 
is able to distinguish between the two. 
\ startin good reading is the open ave- 
nue to a healthy discontent, a true ambi- 
tion, and the general awakening of the 
quickening spirit, and these are the sur- 
est reliance we have for bettered con- 
ditions. 

A source of vicious and degrading in- 
Huence to children, especially in our 
large cities, is the saloon or the corner 
srocery, infested with low, swaggering 
hangers-on, who are heroes in the eyes 
of the small boys who gravitate to these 
intectious centers... They should be 
fewer in number and held to closer re- 
sponsibility, and boys should be kept 
trom the streets at night. There is 
much opportunity for counteracting 
such evil influence, by substituting 
healthful amusements attractive 
reading-rooms, where boys will find real 
friends, ready to give them genuine en- 
tertainment, not too heavily charged with 
instruction, and where early piety will 
not be expected. 

These are merely suggestions of a few 
ot the methods that may be used in 
modifying or overcoming the demoraliz- 
ng or degrading influences of home or 
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neighborhood, when the child must re- 
main there. 

When it is possible to remove the 
child the same principles can be applied, 
and generally with much better effect. 
Substitution then takes the place of 
modification or counteraction, and the 
difficulty is of another kind, namely, to 
substitute the best. Theclass of trans- 
plantable children is only small in com- 
parison. It embraces helpless orphans, 
those who have committed minor offen- 
ses and are liable to punishment, those 
who have run away from home, or are 
waifs from any cause, those who are 
neglected or cruelly treated by parents 
to an extent justifying the appointment 
of a guardian, those whose parents are 
convicted of crime, those who prove so 
unmanageable that their parents give 
them up, and those abandoned by reason 
of sharp misfortune or poverty. It is 
this large, peculiarly expased class that 
appeals first to our sense of humanity 
and justice. Friendless and unaided, 
they gravitate intocrime. About them 
there can be no question. Wecan get 
them. They need ourhelp. Every sen- 
timent prompts their rescue and restora- 
tion. 

Just as every tide deposits on the 
beach its flotsam and jetsam, so every 
day the restless ocean of society throws 
helpless human beings within our reach. 
The police stations, the courts, the jails 
and the almshouse form the beach where 
life-saving stations are most needed. 
The unhappy children, through no fault 
of their own, are threatened with ruin. 
The community cannot afford in any 
sense to leave them uncared for. Read 
the startling story of Margaret the 
mother of criminals ; consider the recent 
statement of English authorities, that 
of the prisoners undergoing sentence, 
fifty-eight per cent practiced dishonesty 
before they were fifteen years of age. So 
urgent is their need, and so great the 
magnitude of the work it necessitates 


that the term “child saving” is com- 
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monly restricted to the treatment of 
this class alone. It has become a great 
trust and responsibility, and constantly 
makes demands difficult to meet. 

The beginnings of. the modern move- 
ments are hard to trace. Weknowthat 
the early Christians cared for orphans, 
and for the deserted, destitute, and es- 
pecially exposed children. At the hands 
of the widows and consecrated maidens 
they received primary instruction, and 
were taught atrade. This was in sharp 
contrast with the customs of paganism, 
which from this unfortunate class peo- 
pled its schools of gladiators and houses 
of shame. 

It is recorded that in 1552 the citizens 
of London petitioned the king for the 
palace of Bridewell to lodge the _ poor, 
and “to breed up children in industrious 
habits.”’ The famous prison of Ghent, 
established in 1775, embraced as a part 
of its system ‘‘the care, education, and 
industrial training of the poor, and of 
all children addictec to vagrant habits, 
or otherwise in peril of falling into 
crime.” | 

But it is of comparatively late years 
that efforts of this nature have been gen- 
eral and systematic. - In Germany, for 
instance, more than three hundred child 
Saving institutions have been established 
in the last forty years. England hasa 
very complete system of preventive and 
reformatory institutions, and it cannot 
be doubted that they have largely con- 
tributed to the gratifying decrease of 
crime. In 1806, when London had a pop- 
ulation of amillion and a half, there were 
3,000 inmates of her prisons under the 
age of twenty; while in 1884 in all Eng- 
land and Wales, with their twenty-seven 
millions of people, there were but 3,22 
under twenty, and only 275 under six- 
teen. Statistics just published show 
continued decrease of crime, especially 
among the young. All Europe has been 
active in such efforts, and swith like re- 
sult. France has been especially suc- 


cessful in reformatory work, its famous 
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school at Mettray being a model of its 
kind. 3 

The United States as a whole has not 
been backward. The older communi- 
ties have been very liberal in support of 
child saving work. New York spends 
over three million dollars annually on 
her preventive institutions. Massachu- 
setts has a wise and comprehensive sys- 
tem, embracing a State primary school, 
two reformatories, and a State visiting 
agency, which finds homes for children 
and regularly visits them. Connecticut 
has lately established temporary county 
homes, where children are kept till per- 
manent homes are found. Ohio is fol- 
lowing the same course. Michigan has 
one exceptionally fine State school at 
Coldwater ; and the Elmira (New York) 
reformatory for young men is in many 
respects the -equal of any in the world. 
Much study has been given to methods, 
Experience has exploded many theories, 
while comparison and discussion at the 
annual conferences have thrown much 
light on this dark and difficult subject. 

Independent of these State institu- 
tions there have grown up in all our 
large cities, societies of which the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York is the 
general prototype and pattern. This 
society, under Mr. Brace’s management, 
has done a wonderful work. Over a 
quarter of million of children have been 
helped byit. Itsnewsboy lodging houses, 
day and evening industrial schools, its 
meals, baths, and savings banks, have 
been helpful, but its great achievement 
has been in taking from their vicious 
surroundings four thousand children 
every year and placing them in homes, 
mainly in the West. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proportion 
of these children who turn out well, but 
it is claimed that not more than five per 
cent have become criminals or charge- 
able on the public. A special investiga- 
tion not long ago of three hundred and 
forty placed out in Minnesota showed 
four fifths doing well, and only sixteen 
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per cent badly. Certain it is that a very 
large majority of them become good cit- 
izens; and it is admitted that juvenile 
crime in New York has either absolutely 
diminished, or stood still in face of the 
rapid increase of population. Twenty 
years show an actual or equivalent de- 
crease of thirty per cent in arrests for 
vagrancy and petty larceny. 

The general result of experience every- 
where has been against continued insti- 
tutional hfe and in favor of homes. So 
far as possible, institutions of the ad- 
vanced type are modeled on the home, 
and among those whose reliance for 
child saving is the placing in homes, the 
discussion now seems to be the advisa- 
bility of any intermediate institutional 
‘ite. The Philadelphia society has given 
up its home, and boards its waifs in fam- 
ilics till homes are found. 

The ideal is a good home ; the practi- 
cal effort to get the best possible. Suc- 
cess 1s largely dependent on the care 
and judgment in first placing out the 
child, the faithfulness with which he is 
visited, and the discretion and patience 
shown in keeping him there or changing 
him till he fits. When done thoroughly 
this work is expensive, and therefore is 
seldom done as it ought to .be, from 
sheer financial inability. 

Calitornia has done very little as yet 
in real child saving. The orphans have 
been liberally even lavishly provided for, 
but we have no State school or reforma- 
tory, and no visiting agent or board of 
charities. Weare doing doubtful good 
in so largely sustaining private institu- 
tions through our system of per capita 
wlowance. We hold out a premium to 
keep children in large institutions, where 
they grow up undeéran artificial unnatural 
‘ntluence, and are weakened and unfitted 
ior the struggle of life. If half the money 
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that is spent to keep them out of homes 
was used in putting them in homes, it 
would give far better results for the chil- 
dren. 

We need a visiting agent and a corps 
of assistants, to find homes and watch 
over the wards of the State, —those 
who from any reason have no other pro- 
tectors or guardians. 

The institutions which are virtually 
supported by the State should be subject 
to the control of the board of charities 
to this extent: children for whom good 
homes could be found should be taken 
from these so-called asylums and placed 
in them. If possible, matters of faith 
should be respected, and Protestant chil- 
dren be placed in Protestant families, 
Catholic in Catholic; but if any denom- 
ination or sect consider the religious in- 
fluence or training of their especial insti- 
tution so important as to decline to 
place a child ina home, the State allow- 
ance should be withdrawn. The State 
is interested, and ought to pay to make 
its children good citizens, but not good 


‘Protestants or good Catholics. If a 


State school after the form of that at 
Coldwater, Michigan, could be kept free 
from politics, and honestly and. wisely 
managed, it would be well to establish 
one. 

After all that the State can do, much 
must be left to private enterprise, and 
the assistance rendered by such societies. 
as our San Francisco Boys and Girls 
Aid Society. Child saving is not an 
easy and simple attainment. It is too 
valuable and sacred an end to be easily 
reached. But it is worth any expend- 
ture or sacrifice that may be found ne- 
cessary, andit is possible. What is most 
needed, after an appreciation of its mo- 
mentous Importance, 1s the determined 
will. 


Charles A. Murdock. 
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A LonG, low ridge of hills hid the base 
of the lofty snow-covered mountains, on 
whose tops the last rays of the setting 
sun seemed to linger lovingly. A line 
of thin mist rose above the ridge, faintly 
betraying the lay of the river. On the 
highest peak of the low hills stood three 
tall pine trees, now sharply defined 
against the evening sky, for there was a 
break in the mountains beyond, and at 
this point there was nothing to obscure 
the vision of the three pines, whose 

slender topmost boughs seemed to reach 
almost to heaven itself. The hill whose 
summit they crowned stood out into 
the valley, somewhat separate and dis- 
tinct from the low range, and was re- 
varded by the most superstitious Indians 
as an object of awe, for in it “ Hel-lo-ki,” 
or the Devil, was suppawed to make his 
abode, and all avoided passing it after 
night-fall. 

The curling smoke from the Indian 
lodges slowly arose, forming itself into 
a gray vapor that hung like a misty veil 
round the foot of the hills. It began to 
be dark, too dark to see the ever-varying 
tints of green that adorned the slopes of 
the range. A few clouds shrouded the 
mountain tops, and from the northwest 
the ocean fog came creeping slowly and 
stealthily into the valley, soon entirely to 
cover the low basin. From the hills’in 
the mornings the whole valley was _hid- 
den from view by what appeared to be a 
sea of fog, ever restlessly moving and 
changing like the ocean billows. 

Down through a canon into the valley 
slowly camea drove of pack-mules. The 


trail was steep, and the sure-footed mus- 
tang that the driver rode slipped and 
sent the loose gravel rattling to the foot 
of the hill. 


When the train reached the 
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A Story OF ROUND VALLEY. 


level of the valley, the driver hurried 


them along, glancing anxiously at the 
fog-banks. He must get to the town 


before night-fall. 


Far behind the last heavy- laden ani- 
mal, some distance up the trail, was seen 
the figure of a woman. Avs she toiled 
along, a large pack on her back, she too 
cast anxious looks at the darkening heay- 
ens, and hastened her footsteps. But 
the burden on her back seemed heavy. 
At the foot of the hill she stopped, and 
slipping the broad band of braided twine 
from her forehead, by a dexterous move- 
ment swung the large basket. round in 
front of her. Then she took out a bun- 
dle, and uncovering one end of it re- 
vealed the face of a baby a few days old. 
It moaned slightly, and she, as she 
looked lovingly at it, murmured softly, 
“Gow-ee-a! gow-ce-a!”” (My baby! My 
baby!) .. 

Holding it to her bosom a moment, 
she began to hum an odd tune, but as its 
low moan did not cease, she covered it 
closely with the old shaw] again. 

“Nothing there for you, gow-ee-a!”’ 

Then she walked on a short distance, 
her head erect, and a fierce determina. 
tion shining in her black eyes. 

The driver of the mules looked back 
at her uneasily... Once she saw his head 
turned, and waited till a turn -in the 
road hid her from his view. Peering 
through the bushes she saw him glance 
back again, but she did not hear his 
muttered words: 

“Curse her! What does she mean 
by following with that brat on her back ?” 

He drove his mules on at a faster pace, 
She stood still a moment, then striking 
her hands together, and beating herself 
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on the breast, after the custom of In- 
dian women when mourning their dead, 
she exclaimed, “‘ He hates me! He hates 
me! . And you, gow-ee-a, he hates you, 
too. Yes,he hates me. Ah, but I love 
him! I love him! And I love you, too.”’ 

She strode on with strange energy, 
sometimes sinking over her shoe-tops in 
the mud, sometimes stumbling on’ the 
rocks and stones that lay in her path, 
The little streams, swollen by the spring 
rains, ran noisily across the road into the 
creek below, and she waded through 
their shallow depth with no thought of 
herself. It seemed that she strove to 
reach acertain point before darkness had 
settled over the land, and as she drew 
near the hill of the “ Three Pines” she 
slackened her pace, and soon stopped at 
a spot covered with green grass and 
shaded by a large madrono tree. 

She sank down on the soft grass, ut- 
terly weary and worn out. Swinging 
the fzc-ha again in front till it rested 
on her lap, she lifted out the baby ten- 
derly, and fora moment held it closely 
strained to her heart. Then she laid the 
oddly shaped bundle on the grass_be- 
side her, and emptied the basket of its 
contents, 

Great strings of Indian beads ormoney, 
with many pieces of Indian gold (red 
rock) strung. between them, fell on the 
cround. It was these that made the 
weight of the basket so great. There 
was yet something more in it. A few 
worn baby dresses, some pieces of white 
cloth used as underclothes to enwrap 
the babe after the manner of swaddling 
clothes, and in a small box a ring of 
plain gold, a needle, and a small piece of 
charcoal. 

The last article she laid down beside 
her, and taking the bundle of shawls en- 
closing the baby began to unwrap the 
little one. As she. took. off the last 
shawl, the infant lay in her lap divest- 
cd ot all its clothing. Its tiny white 
imbs gleamed like marble in the faint 
cht of the moon that came slowly up 
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from behind the eastern hills. The 
mother snatched the babe up in her arms 
as if fearful some one would seize it. 
But as though it were a weakness not 
to be indulged in, she never once pressed 


a kiss on the tiny mouth, only held the 


little face lovingly near her own. 

Her eyes looked dreamily at the hill- 
tops, and it seemed as though she were 
trying to draw new strength or inspira- 
tion from them, for a deed from which 
she shrank. 

Finally, laying the babe in her lap, she 
took the needle and began to prick the 
tender flesh just over the heart, till the 
red blood came to the! surface in little 
drops. Intothe minute holes she rubbed 
the charcoal, which she had finely pow- 
dered between two small stones. 

The piteous cries of pain smote on the 
air, and Seemed to sink! into the moth- 
er's heart, for the big tear-drops fell 
thick and fast on the little body, but she 
did not desist till the work was done, 
and there could be seen faintly traced on 
the infant’s skin the letters “A. N.” 
She contemplated her work a moment, 
then baring her own bosom revealed the 
same initials stamped thereon,— just 
over her heart. She compared the two 
to her satisfaction, it seemed, for hast- 
ily wrapping a shawl around the baby, 
she tried for the second .time to suckle 


it at her empty breast, but to no effect, 


for it restlessly turned its head from side 
to side, with a weak cry. 

“Ah, gow-ee-a! It breaks my heart 
to see thee, my} pretty one, dying for 
the food that I thy mother cannot give 
thee. Live but a little longer, precious 
one, breathe only a few hours more, and 
perhaps.thy father will give thee what 
thy mother could not. I shall leave thee 
here where he can find thee, and he will 
not pass thee by,—ah, he cannot leave 
thee hanging there tostarveand die, for 
dost thou not have his$blood flowing in 
thy veins? Are not thine eyes like his 
own sweet blue ones? Ah, thou look- 
est at me, and I can think it jis his own 
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that used once to gaze so fondly into my 
own. He loved me then! He hates 
me now, I think, and all for thee, my 
pretty one! His love was all my own 
till thou didst come; yet though I long 
for a loving word from his lips, though 
my heart is hungry for one caressing 
touch, though my lips are thirsty for one 
kiss from his own, yet my darling babe 
I would not have it different, if thou 
shouldst then be harmed, if it could be 
purchased by thy death. No! rather 
let him learn to love thee, and I will rest 
content and forgotten. O, the mother 
love! How it seems to well up from 
my breaking heart and overflow my every 
feeling, till I would risk all, dare all, 
for thy sweet sake, gow-ee-a!” 

Murmuring the last words to herself 
over and over again, she re-adjusted the 
shawls, after kissing the baby’s hands, 
which were pressed down by its side, 
and bound by the string that was laced 
in and out on cither side of the baby 
basket, in which it was finally placed. 
The long strings of beads were fantas- 
tically looped round and round the bas- 
ket, and it was a curious-looking bundle 
that she hung on the madrofo tree, for 
she enveloped the whole in her shawl, 
leaving her shoulders almost bare, for 
the thin calico waist she wore was hardly 
sufficient to keep out the chill mountain 
aur. 

“For thy sweet sake, gow-ce-a,”’ she 


murmured, and tying the basket secure- 


ly tothe madrono tree on the side near- 
est the trail, she spread a white handker- 
chief over the shawl. 
caressingly up and down over the bun- 
dle, she sang, as she had _ talked, in her 
native tongue, a cradle song : 


‘©The stars are shining, gow-ee-a, 
And thou must close thy pretty eyes. 
The moon is peeping, gow-ee-a, 
The land in quiet slumber lies, 
jut thy mother watches, 
Thy mother sleeps not, 
Thy mother loves thee, 
Thy mother guards thy cot. 


Moving her hand 
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Sleep! Sleep! 

Slumber till the morn. 

Dream ! Dream! 

Happy till the dawn.” 


As she swung the cradle to and fro, 
the low cry of the infant was hushed, 
and going up the hill, the mother hid in 
the bushes to watch. | 

She lay at full length on the ground, 
and her long hair hung over her shoul- 
ders, and was soon heavy with the damp- 
ness. 

The hours passed slowly. by. No 
sound was heard save the dreary ‘hoot ! 
hoot !”’ of the owl, which caused her to 
shudder with the nervous dread that 
seizes an Indian always upon hearing the 
voice of the szc-ka-xe. But in spite of 
her fear, she did not change her position. 
Her eyes never once wandercd from the 
pic-ka, till the sound of horse-hoofs came 
to her listening ears. 

On the alert in a second, she drew yet 
more closely into the shade of the dense 
chaparral, now gazing into the road 
whence the noise came. 

The horseman soon came into sight 
in the bright moonlight on the side of 
the madrono tree where hung the bas- 
ket. His horse shied violently as he 
came near it, and he gave it a savage 
cut, muttering an oath. 

“Contound her! I do-verily believe 
she has gone and left the brat hanging 
here in full view of all passers-by. And 
it is the image of me,— curse it !— why 
could n't it be like the other half-breed 
young ones, just like-its mother. Just 
my luck, however. And now I suppose 
I. must either stay here till she chooses 
to return, or hide this in the bushes,— 
though to be sure she may be in town 
publishing the story of my desertion, 
and the best plan would be to take it 
along to town and give it to her, or if 
she has deserted it, leave it with some 
of the Indian women on the reservation. 
I’ve heard they will always take care of 
ayoung one of theif tribe, and [I can 
easily make some story of Ma-ye-a’s 
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death, and send them money occasion- 


ally..”’ 

He did not see the fierce smile of ex- 
ultation on the dusky face hidden in the 
bush, but rode off with the baby-basket 
on the saddle in front of him. And she 
did not hear his softened tone as he got 
out of sight round a bend in the road. 

‘Poor girl! How she did love me! 
| loved her, too, after a fashion, but of 
course I never. could have married her 
and taken. her East as my wife. No, no, 
that was impossible. She will marry 
one of her own race and be happy.” 

Yet on the third finger of her left 
hand Ma-ye-a wore the plain gold circle 
that he had told her was just as binding 
asa marriage rite. And so it was to her, 
—but tohim! Alas forthe cruel injust- 
ice that condemns the unhappy woman 
and lets the man go tree! God, who 


punishes sin and rewards virtue, can _ 


alone judge who did the wrong. 

The mother slowly rose as he disap- 
peared, and shaking her hair over her 
shoulders, stood there fora moment as 


if listening.,, Then she began to mount 


the hill. It was very steep, and on two 
sides sloped down to the creek that ran 
swiftly and silently on, under the over- 
hanging rocks. Pulling herself along 
by the.low bushes that grew out from 
between the rocks, she at length reached 
the top. 

There, their tall tops waving in the 
wind, stood the “Three Pines.” Ona 
rock directly under them was a stick 
stuck into a crevice, and held in place 
by small stones piled round it. On the 
cnd of the rod were fastened three white 
tcathers and a string of Indian _ beads. 


The string had broken, and but a tew 


remained swinging in the breeze. 
Ma-ye-a gazed curiously at the ‘ med- 
icine,’ superstitiously avoiding 
touching it, she began to disrobe, leaving 
herself clothed only in a short skirt and 
a sleeveless waist. Her well developed 
heure showed to advantage, and she 
stood like a statue of strengthand beauty 
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very near to the edge of the huge rock 
overhanging the creek. Her hair hung 
far below her waist in a dusky cloud. 

She seated herself on the ground 
under the trees, and began to cry Indian 
fashion for her baby. Mournful indeed 
was her voice, and as she smote herself 
on the breast and tore her black hair 
out by small handfuls, rocking herself 
in the intensity of her grief, she was 
indeed a picture of woe. 

“Ah-wi! Ah-wi!” she wailed, “ gow- 
ee-a, belle hune! belle hune! gwee! 
ewee! Ah-wi! Ah-wi!” 

The long drawn tones seemed fairly to 
rend the night air, andthe tears streamed 
uninterruptedly down her cheeks, till, 
quite as suddenly as she began, she 
stopped. 

Tossing her hair back, she stepped to 
the edge of the rock, and seating herself 
so that her feet hung over, she sang a 
weird strain. It seemed an apostrophe 
to the night wind, then to the moon, 
then the trees; finally the whole scene 
that lay spread before her seemed to be 
included in her motions, as she waved 
her hand in that direction. 

Two old Indians, passing along the 
road to the reservation, nodded sagely 
to one another, saying: “ Hel-lo-ki is 
singing a death song,’ and they hurried 
on, for it was bad luck to hear the voice 
of the evil spirit. 

The night wind bore a faint echo of 
the refrain to the ears of a solitary horse- 
man, with a large bundle on the saddle 
in front of him, and he shivered as we 
do when we say some one steps over our 
craves. 

The moon rose higher in the heavens. 
The waters of the creek glistened 
coldly and cruelly in the bright moon- 
light. She-sang on till the end was 
reached. Then springing to her feet, 
she went back to where the “Three 
Pines’ stood distinctly outlined against 
the sky. She hghted a match, and ap- 
phed it to the clothes she had taken off. 
There was no one near to burn her 
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clothes for her, and it was an [ndian cus- 
tom as old as their language. 

She was deliberate in her motions. 
Standing under the pines, she bowed 
herself three times to the east, cast a 
lingering look in the direction whither 
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beneath its surface a mangled form, a 
broken heart. 

God in heaven looking down in pity 
on the scene can alone decide upon 
whom the guilt lay. Even one less mer- 
ciful than He might scarcely blame the 


untutored Indian mother for thus laying 
down her life, as she fondly, if wrongly, 
believed for her child. In her ignorance 
and out of her great love twice she 
sinned, but He who spake, “ Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much,” yet lives ; and shall she 
not too “depart in peace,’—saved by 
love — next to faith? 
| Jean Claude Carlyle. 


her baby had been borne,—then ran 
swiftly to the rock’s edge and leaped out 
into the night. | 
Like a falling star she sped quickly 
onward and downward. Floating inthe 
_air like a spirit she seemed, then a dull 
sound, and she disappeared in the coldly 
glistening waters. There was a ripple, 
then it flowed calmly on again, bearing 
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Nor to the brave upon the battle-field 
Alone, the palms of victory belong ; 

Nor only to the great of earth the song 

Of praise and pzean should the singer yield. 

Greater the souls that, single-handed, wield 
The battle-ax against the hosts of wrong, 
Unknown, un-noted, in life’s reckless throng, 

And only in God's day to stand revealed. 

How many such, in patient, humble guise, 
Beside us walk their grief-appointed way ! 
Nobly enduring; worthiest to shine 

As fixed stars in fame’s eternal skies. 

For these, for this, I reverently lay : 
On her dear dust this little leaf of mine. 

[na D. Coolbritn. 
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My shield is azure, the knightly cross is red ; 

lhe coroneta lordly crown,supporting a wolfish head, 
The motto was for many years a faithful saying true, 
In French ’t was written, then as now,— ‘f Comme- 


A. D. 


ie fus.”” 


Ix 1848 I read a lecture in the news- 
paper given by Mr. Robert Atherton, 
just arrived from San Francisco, upon 
the subject of ‘ California and the Gold 
Discoveries,’ which was delivered by 
request to a public audience of high 
characterin New York City. A person- 
al interview later on gave mea contin- 
ued “ California fever.” I took the fever 
at the commencement of the epidemic. 

It was some time before my parents 
held a general family consultation over 
my case. Most of my relations had 
never been farther away from home than 
\Vashington on one side, and Chicago of 
the Far West on the other. A very few 
had ventured to cross the ocean, and 
they, returned in safety, never dared a 
second experiment. They pictured to 
me the great and many dangers of the 
deep blue sea; but at last, finding that 
cach day my fever increased rather than 
diminished, a reluctant consent was 
viven, and I began preparations to.enter 
into my “ wild scheme.” 

Irom this hour on I was considered 
the wonder of the family, a prodigy of 
daring, was likened to my energetic fore- 
tathers of generations gone by, as the 
offspring of the seventh son, and the 
seventh generation of the American 
Puritan stoek. My relatives, from the 
idest to the youngest, from the nearest 
ind dearest even to the fifth cousin, 
called to see me; visitors of both sexes 
nd all ages called at the residence as if 
ittending a funeral ; and numerous invi- 
tations to dinner were poured upon 
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At last the hour and the minute ar- 
rived, and with it the leave-taking, with 
the sad goodby. From henceforth I 
was to be a stranger to home. 

Once started upon my journey, the 
novelty of my position moved me pro- 
foundly. I now realized for the first 
time, and fully, the self-willed step I had* 
taken; that I was alone and hereafter 
my own master; that I had to make 
my own living. I could not but look for- 
ward with some dread. I felt the differ- 
ence between undertaking a project and 
the imagination of entering intoit. But 
after a few days the thoughts took new 
direction, and in the end I was anxious 
to go ahead. 

My wishes to purchase a share in 
some of the many companies forming 
for the “gold region” were overruled ; 
it was thought best by family reasoning 
that I should learn at an early date to 
depend upon myself; consequently it 
was decided that I should travel alone, 
rather than united with a promiscuous 
set, whose antecedents were unknown, 
and who might lead me into uncongenial 
habits, false position, and the errors of 
life. Perhaps they were quite correct, 
but my knowledge of my own mind leads 
me tothink now that I should have been 
better off afterwards if I had been al- 
lowed my own way. 

My passage was taken on board the 
English steamer Unicorn.’ I carried 
with me in addition to my luggage a 
large parcel of letters of introduction to 
people on both sides of the coast of 
South Americaand in California. They 
were neatly tied up with red tape, to 
be guarded carefully; but I found out 
eventually it would have been quite as 

1 \mong the passengérs of the steamer Unicorn 


were William Hayward, FE. Minor Smith, and George 
Coffee, of Alamteda County. 
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well to have thrown most of them over- 


board, for such letters only serve to. 


trouble others, in establishing one’s 
identity, or at best to an invitation to 
dinner, concluding with the dismissal of 
“Come again, won't you.” 

The bell rang as a warning for the 
last leave-taking, but mine had been gone 
through with, so that I was better able 
to observe the goodbys of others. The 
gang-plank was drawn ashore and land- 
ed on the wharf, the bow-line was cast 
off, and as the steamer’s bow swung 
away, the paddles began to move, slow- 
ly turning round, and now the stern 
line was let go, and we were adrift. 
In a little while the spectators standing 
on the wharf became smaller and _ less 
distinct, until lost sight of altogether. 

Steaming down the harbor towards 
the open sea, we sighted the light ship 
rolling and pitching with the swell; the 
dark, hazy weather beyond gave intima- 
tion of rough times and high wind. The 
state of the crew, and the necessity of 
reculating the between decks and the 
bad appearance of the weather induced 
Captain Porter, very wisely, to drop 
anchor for a few hours. The passengers 
one by one disappeared from deck ; the 
dinner was over. I alone walked the 
quarter-deck, with exception of the reg- 
ular officers of the ship. I was momen- 
tarily expecting to be overtaken by Nep- 
tune, but beyond a slight disagreeable- 
ness I felt no ill effects of motion; it 
was fear alone that kept me walking 
backwards and forwards. Somebody 
below deck requested the steward “to 
inform that feller overhead to turn in or 
quit walking.” Consequently I retired 
to my cabin, and turned into my bunk, 
where I slept soundly all night. 

Once well out at sea, an attempt was 
inade to sail the steamer in order to save 
fue]; this caused a protest trom all the 
passengers. We floated somewhat like 
a mud-turtle, our sails seemed to carry 
us as tar sideways as ahead, and the at- 
tempt had to be abandoned. The course 
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of the steamer was set for Pernambuco, 
as it was found there was not fuel suffi- 
cient to carry us to Rio de Janeiro. 
Before reaching our port we were caught 
up with by a clipper ship which was off 
the beam and within speaking distance. 
“What steamer ’s that ?”’ was duly asked 
and answered, and as the clipper squared 
away the yards, the skipper’s parting 
words were, “I’]]l report you coming in- 
to port.””. And he was as good as his 
word. This was Captain Jones, after the 
popular commander of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Costa Rica, running on the 
Mexican coast. 

Passing over the events on shore at 
Pernambuco, and those of Riode Janeiro, 
where we visited, because the scenery 
of both places has been ably described 
by better pens than mine, I will skip 
over to the time of a memorable Fourth 
of July just as we entered the Straits of 
Magellan. Upon this glorious day, with 
everybody assembled on deck, the Amer- 
ican flag was hoisted at the fore with a 
salute of thirteen guns fired from the 


-muzzles of the steamer’s muskets, while 


at the same time the voices of all joined 
in “ The Star Spangled Banner.” — Later 
on a banquet was served up, and _ all 
hands made happy. 

The steamer entered the Straits in 
eood weather, but at times could barely 
make progress against the current. 
With snail-like advance, gradually we 
made Port Famine,” then a Chile penal 
settlement. Here the necessary per- 
mission was obtained to cut firewood, 
and the license issued to enter any of 
the little harbors for refuge in storms or 
for procuring fuel. The next morning 
we steamed into the then called Baugan- 
ville, or Borgia Bay, which has however 
many other names. It was found to be 
commodious, with deep water, surround- 
ed by high hills, and shut in by a large 
island at the entrance. We tied up at 
the bank without the least danger of 
mishap, and remained several days, while 
the crew and hired passengers cut fire- 
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wood wherewith to prosecute our voy- 
age. | 

The side mountains were very steep, 
wet, covered with underbrush and snow, 
so that they were impassable. Many of 
the passengers, myself included, turned 
our attention to the water, and whiled 
away our time quite pleasantly in catch- 
ing crabs in the boat, or fishing on the 
banks of the island. We built large fires 
of lugs, and fish chowders became the 
order of the day. Sometimes a sudden 
hurricane would sweep down upon us, 
and drenching rains, with hail and snow. 
This would keep us for hours under the 
natural shelter of rocks and _ hills, but 
night generally found us on board ship 
avain, to enjoy our comfortable beds. 
Sometimes we had narrow escapes in 
the boat from a sudden gust of wind, 
but generally contrived to avoid dan- 

After several days spent in this snug 
harbor, with no intimation of any vessel 
being near to us, we were one evening 
completely surprised by the sudden ap- 
proach of a boat and crew. With slow 
measured stroke of the oar, and a pull 
together, they struck up the song of “ In 
the wild chamois track at the breaking 
of morn.” . The voices-.were. clear; 
harmonious, well blended together, the 
song well sung. The high peaks of the 
mountains covered with snow, their 
bases rich in dark green foliage, the 
magnificent and varied scenery in all its 
wild grandeur and solitude, the clear sky, 
with a bright, full moon, which left its 
silvery streak reflected upon the rippling 
waters, the cold, crisp air, only broken 
in upon by the voices of the singers, and 
the inward regular dash of the tide-wave 
against the shore, produced tor the mo- 
ment emotions the impressions of which 
have never been eradicated to this day. 

~The new comers proved to belong to 
a Connecticut schooner anchored around 
the point and higher up the Straits ; 
they were cordially welcomed and enter- 
tained. Our. next visit was from the 
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American steamer Hartford; she tied 


up astern of us, and we finally left her 
at her moorings to proceed on our event- 
ful course. 

Our progress against head winds and 
currents was very slow; we left the Ma- 
gellan in the teeth of a heavy gale. 
Lack of fuel and the continuance of bad 
weather compelled our captain to make 
for the port of Valdivia, Chile, where we 
arrived with scarce a spare hour's fuel 
for steaming purposes. At this place 
and on board one of our passengers died. 


“A permit was requested of the author- 


ities to allow the body to be landed and 
buried, but strange to say, the law of 
the land did not allow Protestants to be 
buried on Catholic shores. All the con- 
cession that could be given was the 
privilege of interring the body between 
high and low water mark, with nothing 
but the rolling waves to serve as monu- 
ments of a last resting place. 

A sufficient supply of coal and wood 
was taken on board to carry us sately to 
Talcahuano. There I was introduced 
to the I¢nglish consul, a very tall man. 
It was said of him, that upon his first 
arrival as consul, and his first night on 
shore, no bed could be found long 
enough for him, so he rested his legs on 
the window-sill of his room, a portion of 
his extremities protruding from the win- 
dow, and during the night, a bright moon- 
light one, he was awakened from. his 
sleep by two turkeys, who had madea 
roost of his outside surplus length. 

Our passengers took the opportunity 
of thoroughly investigating this seaport 
town, and visited Concepcion as well. 
In the end, none regretted leave-taking ; 
each of us was in great expectations of 
seeing something more worthy of inter- 
est in Valparaiso, where we arrived after 
three days’ passage. At this place I sep- 
arated from the Unicorn, and took a 
short vacation, proceeding three weeks 
after in a direct route, as I then sup- 
posed, to San Francisco, under the 
United States flag, in a sailing vessel 
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called the Magdela, arriving at my des- 
tination almost as soon as the steamer 
did, which had gone by way of Panama. 
The Magdela sprang a leak at sea, so 
that we had to put into Callao, Peru. 

While in Valparaiso I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the celebration of the 
Chile Independence Day, the eighteenth 
of September. I followed the footsteps 
of the population, every one of whom 
seemed heading for one point, and soon 
found myself at ‘“ Playa Ancha,” where 
the lighthouse is. On the hill close by 
horse racing took place, and this was 
followed by a military parade. The 
bands of music played beautifully, each 
in its turn; it was here I heard for the 
first time the Chilean national air, and I 
had to confess that it far surpassed my 
country s Yankee Doodle. 

Booths and tents were erected over a 
large space of ground; everywhere was 
gayety, pleasure, and seemingly good 
entertainment. [lags of many nation- 
alities were waving to the breeze. Nu- 
merous dancers, decked in their best 
array, with flowing ribbons, stood up at 
the sound of the guitar for the national 
“Samahucca”’ dance; the singing and 
clapping of hands, with rappings upon 
the guitar case, accompanying the tune 
and time, enhanced the animation of the 
groups. [I had never seen so many grace- 
ful figures together before, or prettier 
movements of hands and feet, more pe- 
culiar voices, or larger, brighter, merrier, 
blacker eyes than were here gathered 
together. My impressions at the time 
were no doubt deepened trom memory 
of a far different class of people at home. 
We are apt to see new things in a new 
light, and until we get accustomed to 
the novelty we cannot properly compare 
the new with the old; we become for 
the moment prejudiced; but once the 
mind is settled, we generally find good 
and bad in ali things. Such was the 
case with me; when I became better ac- 
quainted with the customs of these peo- 
ple, and compared them with my own, I 
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confess I had to give the preference to 
home productions. 

Leaving the dancers and the lively 
scenes about me, I was drawn, accident- 
ally, towards a group of the commoner 
class at some distance away, and wit- 
nessed a duel between two peons. 
Stripped to the waist, barefooted, the 
pants drawn up and rolled above the 
knees, the left arm wound round with 
a poncho, the right hand grasping a 
sharp-bladed knite, the two men stood 
for a moment preparing for the fight. 
They were strong, muscular, and wiry, 
both young, and evidently ina drunken, 
quarrelsome state. They provoked each 
other with words. I could not under- 
stand, but no doubt they were insulting 
enough to answer the purpose. <A circle 
of spectators formed around the combat- 
ants, but no attempt was made to inter- 
fere with them, with the exception that 
once or twice some maudlin, half drunk- 
en, crying women tried to make peace, 
but their presence seemed to add fuel 
to the flames. 

All of a sudden, one struck his first 
blow, which was well warded off, and 
then both peons stood eyeing each oth- 
er like wild animals ready for a bloody 
feast. One had the right arm partially 
raised in the attitude of striking, the 
knife blade flashing in the sun’s rays. 
His opponent stood firmly on both feet, 
with his left arm covering his chest, his 
right hand hanging down at his side, 
the point of the knife from him, and 
pointing backwards; his knees. were 
slightly bent, and with a startling, cat- 
like jump, he sprang forward and took 
his foe by surprise. 
fend himself a deep gash was cut across 
the chest, just above the heart. 

The fight now became active on both 
sides, and continued without cessation 
for several minutes; occasionally could 
be heard the clinking sound of the knives 
as the blades met or were slid from each 
other, and both men’s bodies showed the 
severity of the fight. Numerous ugly 
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wounds appeared, and the warm, crim- 
son blood covered the dark, naked skin. 
Both showed exhaustion, and with one 
impulse hesitated, to obtain time to 
gather breath, panting with exertion. 
Once more they grasped their knives, 
this time more firmly, with their muscles 
strained and swelled’; without a word 
being spoken by either, the eyes gleam- 
ing threateningly, it was seen by the 
spectators that a decisive moment had 
arrived, yet none dared to interfere to 
prevent further strife. Gradually they 
drew together, step by step, creepingly 
and with caution ; there was no hesita- 
tion, but an evident desire to obtain ad- 
vantage. Of a sudden, simultaneously, 
both men sprang towards each other to 
meet at close quarters; a thud was heard, 
followed by a second one; then one of 
the combatants turned slightly on his 
heel, made a convulsive spring -off his 
feet, and fell flat upon the ground,— 
the knife blade had pierced his heart. 
for a moment his adversary stood rigid- 
ly erect; his eyes opened and closed ; 
his face became a ghastly yellow; the 
tongue slightly protruded from the half 
open mouth, exposing a white set of 
teeth ; he seemed bewildered and lost, 
suffering with pain, and suddenly, as if 
realizing the cause as well as the loca- 


tion, he raised his hand to his throat, 


and grasped the knife handle of his foe, 
it had been sent with a firm upward 
blow through the hollow above the 
chest, cutting the windpipe, and came 
out at the back of the neck. His limbs 
began to tremble, the flesh to quiver, 
and doubling downwards in a heap, he 
fell on his side upon the turf. Ina few 
moments more his death struggles were 
over. The spectators slowly dispersed, 
leaving the dead bodies on the duel 


ground, as unconcernedly as if nothing 
unusual had happened. The mounted 
police made an appearance some time 
after and had the bodies removed. 

The racing, dancing, militia parade 
and sham fight were concluded for the 
day, and the populace moved back again 
to the city, some in carriages, some on 
horseback, but by far the larger and 
most boisterous portionon foot. In the 
evening a performance took place at the 
large theater in the Plaza Victoria. It 
was crowded, a perfect jam. When the 
stage curtain rolled up, it disclosed a 
group of men and women in symbolical 
dresses. At the head was an actress 
dressed as Liberty. Moving to the front 
she delivered a poem written for the 
occasion, and waving the Chilean flag 
with its lone star about her, the signal 
was given, and she wound up her recita- 
tion withthe national hymn, accompanied 
by the orchestra. The people all over 
the theater stood up and joined in the 
song; the enthusiasm was beyond de- 
scription, and deafening were the re- 
peated cries of ‘ Vive Chile.” 

The performance over, a rush was 
made for the Plaza, where there were 
fireworks. It was a great success; ev- 
erybody seemed pleased; bands of music 
performed the favorite airs between 
times, and at twelve o'clock the day 
ended. 

I was surprised how quickly the peo- 
ple dispersed, and how soon the streets 
remained in perfect silence, only broken 
by the night guardian as his horse trod 
the pavement, and his scabbard clanged 
against his spurred heel; and as each 
hour was struck from the church tower 
the notice of passing time was cailed out 
in a_ shrill, prolonged voice, with the 
usual “ nuevo.” 

W. 
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However true it may be that rolling 
stones gather no moss, some of the hu- 
man beings addicted to the rotary style 
of life find it infinitely more enjoyable 
than the process of gathering moss. So 
at least it seemed to Henry Raynor, a 
love of wandering for its own sake was 
natural to him. Left at an earlv age 
master of himself, of his profession asa 
mining engineer, and of a small but se- 
cure yearly income, he promised fairly 
to climb the ladder of fortune; but his 
first employment in the mines of Duran- 
go, old Mexico, roused a taste for change 
and adventure that never after could sate 
itself, and thenceforth his life was one 
of almost constant movement, with very 
little excuse for it in the shape of money 
added to his purse. 3 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Saint Lawrence to the Rio Grande, 
he explored his own country first, then 
visited the ancient ruins of Yucatan; 
eazed into the craters of Central Amer- 
ican volcanoes, ascended to the snow 
line of Chimborazo, clambered over the 
Peruvian Andes, sailed along the majes- 
tic Amazon, had a glimpse of the Pata- 
fonian giants, and then came home to 
New York, temporarily satisfied with the 
little he had seen of the American con- 
tinent, and sighing only for new ones 
to conguer, —as cheerful, strong and 


respectable a nomad as the world could. 


show. 

Conscious of a mind cultivated both 
by books and wide observation, of splen- 
did physical health, nerves trained to 


_ steel-like strength, and of a life singu- 


larly temperate and harmless, he could 
well afford to be only amusedly awa1 

that his sober business relatives regard- 
ed him as a sad failure. And indeed a 
sad failure he was, financially ; he had 
not the means to travel in Pullman cars, 


even had his travel been confined to 
places where those useful conveyances 
were to be had, and so often “ tramped 
it’’ in shabby, disreputable enjoyment. 
In Europe particularly it was frequently 
“Shank’s mdre” that bore him from 
one place to another, picking up no end 
of queer experiences and adventures as 
he grew an older, but so far as his tastes 
went, neither a sadder nor a wiser man. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all 
the countries he visited. Suffice it to 
say that one spring he found himself in 
London, just back to civilization from 
Siberia and China, and possessed by an 
unusual inclination to rest awhile. 
Henry Raynor had never sunk his 
character among his many strange asso- 
ciates ; indeed, beneath his easy care- 
lessness and restless energy there was 
an almost haughty independence and 
self-respect. Once more among dress 


‘coats and neckties he resumed the con- 


ventional customs of a gentleman, and 
as one he was gladly received among 
pleasant people as an entertaining and 
valued guest. Thus he chanced to meet 
again the former owner of the Durango 
mine, of which he had been manager. 
Mr. Agnew was a serious and_ steady 
accumulator of capital, wealthy, influen- 
tial, devoted to business; but he heart- 
ily enjoyed the society of Henry Ray- 
nor, and being a shrewd judge of char- 
acter, never attempted to play the pa- 
tron. 

The two men were seated in Agnew's 
house one murky, chilly evening, smok- 
ing and chatting,—or rather, Raynor 
was indulging a talkative mood_ by 
drawing word sketches of strange cus- 
toms, people, and places, while the elder 
man was the image of a contented list- 
ener, seeing imaginative pictures of the 
scenes described in the smoke of his 
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cigar. He broke intoa low laugh at the 
other’s account of an adventure more 
ridiculous than risky, but commented 
on it by saying: 

“Upon my word, Raynor, you have 
collected materials enough to makea 
first-rate story teller of yourself ; but as 
that can’t be your ambition, may I ask 
what is your object in being sucha phe- 
nomenal globe-trotter? Unless you in- 
tend to make your fortune by a book of 
travels, it seems to me you are squander- 
ing your talents.” 

retorted Raynor, dryly. 
“Are not all my old friends and school- 
fellows squandering health, vitality, con- 
science, on more idiotic objects than 
mine, which has been only innocuous 
enjoyment of life? I come home, after 
seven years’ travel, stronger, more capa- 
ble mentally and physically than ever, 
to find that Fred Lawson, who was. at 
the head of my class in college, has be- 
come a mere bar-room loafer; James 
Gore is now a nervous dyspeptic, who 
can think of nothing but Wall Street 
speculations; and you, Mr. Agnew, 
when I last saw you, were not so rich as 
you are now, but you did not wear spec- 
tacles, complain of being too fleshy, or 
have all the hair worn off the top of your 
head by business anxieties.” 

Agnew. sighed, but answered good- 
humoredly : “I doubt if I could have kept 
the hair on my head by risking my whole 
scalp as you have done, but the balance 
seems in your favor, certainly. The 
tact is, I wanted to sound you as to the 
possibility of your going into harness 
like others,—for a good pecuniary con- 
sideration, of course.” 

A quick flicker of emotion passed over 
the younger man’s face, and he swept 
the golden chestnut hair back from his 
forechead,—a trick of gesture habitual 
to him when moved. He had a fine face, 
with a broad, frank brow, gray eyes as 
screnely bright as they were keen, and 
well-cut features; the firm outlines of 
his hps and chin, concealed by neither 


beard nor mustache, indicating tranquil 
self-reliance. 

“Tell me what sort of harness you 
meant for me,” he said quietly. 

Mr. Agnew remained silent an instant, 
gazing meditatively at his cigar as he 
knocked the ashes off. 

“It is nothing pleasant I have to pro- 
pose, unless its being profitable should 
make it so,” he said slowly. “In fact, 
it has proved highly disagreeable to 
those we have so far employed. I sup- 
pose you know I am part owner in a 
silver-mining venture in South America? 
Well, it has proved an elephant on our 
hands,— valuable, but very hard to man- 
age. Wehave expended over £40,000 
there already, and it speaks well for the 
mine that much of it has come back to 


us in spite of all disadvantages. The 


trouble is to find proper men to send 
out,— not laborers; those are to be 
found on the spot, poor in quality but 
cheap and plentiful. What is wanted is 
a manager with knowledge, energy, and 
determination. At first we had Follans- 
bee (you remember him, I think). He 
died, poor fellow, ina most exasperating 
way, while three large vessels were lying 
in Puerto Santo bay, and not half ore 
enough to load them yet brought down 
from the mountains. Then we sent out 


Robert Carter, who threw up his posi- 


tion and came home in less than a year ; 
said he didn’t want to die like a dog in 
the woods, among a lot of savages whose 
Spanish gibberish he couldn't under- 
stand. All stuff and nonsense, as you 
know ; I was out there myself last year, 
and it is not so bad.”’ 

‘Where is this place?” asked Ray- 
nor ; who is in charge now ?”’ 

“Piedras de Plata is several thousand 
feet above the sea, and sixty miles from 
the coast, in Venezuela. The man now 
in charge is William Bradford, a Cor- 
nishman, who, I fancy, thinks he is to 
rule the roost out there in future; but 
his past record was too shady to permit 
our trusting him. You see we have had 
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to take what we could get, so far, and 
this man knows his business. Now you 
can guess what we want. At present 
every pound of that ore has to be car- 
ried to the coast over a rugged moun- 
tain road, on donkey or mule back,— 
and very sore backs they are too; by 
George, it made me sick to see some of 
them. We have plenty of capital, and 
will build a railroad to Puerto Santo 
when once we have the mines under 
proper control,—your control, for in- 
stance.” 

“T have failed to understand so tar 
why the place is so intolerable.” 

“Why, it’s the isolation, the total ab- 
sence of intellectual society, of any de- 
cent amusement, of news. You see, no 
steamer touches the coast anywhere 
within a hundred miles; letters and 
papers sent out by sailing vessels are 
over a month old when received. The 
climate is cool and healthy, and there is 
plenty of good food, except that beef 
and baker's bread are scarce. I really 
don't wish to mislead you, and [ think 
it is no bad place in which to earn ¥ 3,000 
a year,— clear gain every cent of it, for 
your expenses would be nil, and of 
course you would be master there, as 
we should trust you absolutely.”’ 

Raynor smiled and glanced quickly at 
his companion as he said, ‘‘ My consid- 
eration of your offer will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the fact that I am engaged 
to be married.” 

“Engaged! You? Bless my soul, | 
would as soon have expected to hear of 
the Wandering Jew’s marriage!” ex- 

-claimed the other, with honest surprise. 

“ T have no doubt if that person exist- 
ed, he would be a very much married 
man,” said the other. ‘I know no just 
cause or impediment why I should not 
enter the holy state of matrimony, and 
I have a very fair excuse for doing 
so.” 

“© well, I suppose I must congratu- 
late you, and consider my proposal de- 
clined.” 
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“ On the contrary, I may accept it, for 
the sake of Miss Carew.”’ 

Silence fell on the two men fora 
space, unbroken by Mr. Agnew, because 
he saw the look of troubled thought on 
the other’s handsome face. Raynor 
spoke at last, a tone of strong feeling in 
his voice : | 

“The girl I hope to marry has no 
property of her own, but lives with a 
wealthy aunt. I will not take my wife 
from a luxurious home to one of poverty 
or discomfort. My income though I 
have made it supply all my own wants, 
cannot provide what I want for her ; still, 
I know a way to increase it if it can be 
diverted from my own needs for a_ year 
or two. Infact, I had no expectation of 
marrying in less time,—” he paused an 
instant, but the habit of quick decision 
acquired during a life in which hesitation 
and destruction were often synonymous, 
carried him on, — “and so, if your com- 
pany will be satisfied at my stipulating 
for atwo years’ engagement only, I will 
serve you for that time tothe best of my 
ability.” 

“In two years you can put things in 
such good working order as to save us 
any further serious difficulty,” said the 
other, with evident satisfaction ; “ for, 
on my word, Raynor, I believe that when 
you do buckle to anything you will make 
it a success, if anybody can.” 

Raynor only smiled in reply, and ris- 
ing, took up his hat and gloves. Even 
in the commonplace action, something in 
his easy grace suggested elastic strength 
and freedom of motion, and roused Mr. 


~ Agnew to involuntary admiration. 


“By George! You look strong and 
supple as a tiger,” he said. 

‘Tam, I believe,” said Raynor, laugh- 
ing. ‘ But Iam not a blood-thirsty ani- 
mal. Goodby.” 


Raynor’s face was grave enough as he 
strode along the damp London streets, 
regardless of the icy wind blowing around 
him. His rapid steps soon brought him 
to the house he sought, and scarcely 
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noticing the maid who opened the door 
and said, *‘ Miss Carew will be down in 
a moment,” he passed into the drawing- 
room as one who knew himself welcome. 

A fire was leaping brightly in the 
«rate, and before it, on a large fleecy rug, 
was a low easy chair cushioned in blue 
velvet, embroidered in silken lilies, and 
suggesting a feminine form in every 
eraceful line. So thought Raynor as 
he stood beside it, his eyes going with 
new feeling over the cozy, homelike 
room, noting its refined elegance, the 
subtle perfume froma dish of violets on 
a side table, the excellent copy of Guido’s 
Mother and Child above them, and the 
marble -“ Christ Blessing the World” 
that shone whitely against dark plush 
hangings. He had not much time for 
the musing that brought so softened a 


light to his eyes, so tender a curve to 


his firm lips, for a quick step crossed the 
hall, and Edith Carew, entering the 
room, came to his side, —a slim girl with 
a proud look, perhaps because of the 
stately set of the lovely head on her 
finely moulded neck and shoulders. She 
wore white cashmere, the lace at her 
throat held by a pearl pin; but princess 
as she was in appearance, only the spirit 
of a loving woman gazed out of the eyes 
she lifted to his in some surprise that he 
held her hand and looked at her so long 
in silence. 

“My beautiful one, you will let me 
judge for us both, will you not ?”’ he said 
at last. “What I have to say seems so 
hard, and your pure self can be such a 
temptation to cowardice if you choose.” 

A startled look came into the girl's 
tace, but she answered gently. ‘You 


shall judge for us both in all things, dear ;, 


surely you can trust me not to make 
anything harder for you.” 

Hedrewa large chair forward for him- 
self. 

“Take your special seat, my lily, for 
| have much xo say.”” She obeyed, and 
sat there long, making pitiful efforts to 
vide her grief as she listened to his 
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plans for a separation that she thought 
so long and dangerous, but making no 
protest or denial, which she felt would 
be both useless and painful. He held 
and stroked her left hand, on whose 
third finger shone the diamond and ruby 
of his engagement ring. 

In spite of her efforts for self-control, 
her voice was tremulous and her red 
lips quivered in a way ominous of a 
break-down when she spoke. ‘I would 
not bind you by the strength of one of 
my own hairs against your will,— but, 
O Henry, you cannot dream how I doubt 
and fear my own influence— my own 
power to give an enduring charm toa 
quiet life for you, who are so fond of 
roving anddanger. Sometimes my very 
soul cries out the prayer that something 
may teach you to value above all the 
safety and peace of home.” Tears rose 
thickly to her eyes, and ashamed to be- 
tray so much emotion she bent her head 
till a soft cheek rested ona strong hand 
holding hers ; but the bright drops were 
more heavy than she knew, and one fell 
elittering on his fingers. 

He was deeply moved, and his voice 
was musical with tenderness as he said: 
“My precious sweetheart, I don’t think 
the prayer or tear can be wasted. If I 
need such a lesson doubtless I shall re- 
ceive it, but you should remember I 
never before had any one to make home 
dear to me,—any link to bind meto one 
spot.” 


THe mighty wings of a condor seek- 
ing his native land would weary in their 
flight hence to the place where we next 
find Henry Raynor. Across the dark 
and stormy Atlantic to where the West 
Indies are scattered, jewels of the ocean, 
each a different phase of Eden-like 
beauty and verdure; across the Carib- 
bean Sea, with its warm waves reflect- 
ing the opal of the glorious tropic sky 
above it; and so on to the most solitary 
portion of the lonely Venezuelan coast, 
fringed with rocky islets that are the 
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home of myriads of sea birds, to where, 
at the wide bay of Puerto Santo, the 
wharf and storehouses of the English 
mining company seem only to accentuate 
the scarcity of human life. Then on 
once more, and upwards, over the ma- 
jestic Cordilleras, clothed from deep 
ravines to topmost peaks in dark green 
forests. Here Nature is alone in her 
serene grandeur, untroubled by a sight 
or sound of men. Men there are near, 
but their insignificant numbers are lost 
in that vast solitude, their dwellings 
concealed by the ridge on whose highest 
part stands the man we seek. 

It is near sunset ; work for the day is 
over, and he has climbed here to find, if 
possible, rest for a harassed mind in the 
calm loveliness of nature. The solemn 
hills rise on every side stretching off in- 
to the distance, until the last are sharply 
defined in purple gray against the azure 
of the evening sky. The white clouds 
are stained with prismatic colors by the 
fast sinking sun,—which is called by 
the natives, when it rests thus only on 
the tops of the mountains, ‘ e/ so/ de /os 
monos, the monkeys’ sun, for at that 
hour the grim red-haired “howlers”’ set 
up their evening concert. Their hoarse 
roar was all that broke the stillness now, 
save an occasional toll from a distant 
bell-bird, and the rustle of a gentle breeze 
through the foliage. 

Standing thus, with the glow from the 
west shining on him, Raynor looked far 
worse than he did in England. It was 
not only that his dress was rough and 
careless: there was in the set of his lips 
and the glance of his eye a somber hard- 
ness much more suggestive of a danger- 
ous enemy than a kind friend. He 
thought himself alone, but at the sound 
of a step behind him swung around with 
the air of one on his guard. 

What he saw was harmless enough,— 
an Indian girl, dressed in the short red 
calico gown that is the usual and only 
garment of the female /vzdzos mansos of 
Venezuela. He recognized her as one 


of those employed in boiling, grinding, 
and baking Indian corn into arepa, a 
principal article of the miners’ food. 
Poor Isidra was no beauty ; there was 
nothing attractive about her, unless it 
was the dumb look of trying to think in 
her sad black eyes. She seemed now in 


an agony of uncertainty, but as Raynor » 


stared at her in surprise, took two or 
three steps towards him and said in 
Spanish, “Senor, take care of your life ; 
beware of traitors,’ then vanished, like 
one of the timid brown agoutts, in the 
bush. 

Raynor smiled bitterly. 
but one of several warning’ss,— some, he 
believed intended to frighten him; all 
so obscure that he would have under- 
stood his danger quite as well had he re- 
ceived none. 

An instant later he descended from 
the ridge, following a faint trail through 
the tree-ferns and broad-leaved under- 
erowth of the tropics, till he struck a 
road that ran along the inner side of a 
horseshoe curve in the mountains. It 
was almost dark here, on account of the 
overshadowing forest giants on either 
side; but turning to the right he soon 
emerged into a wide, open space, where 
the slope had been cut into terraces, on 
which were built the manager’s dwell- 
ing, the tool and store-houses, black- 
smith and carpenter shops. All these 
buildings were of native lumber obtained 
in the neighborhood; and rudely con- 
structed as they were, the floors were 
mahogany, the walls satin-wood, the 
foundations greenheart. 

Raynor's house was of two stories, 
his. sleeping room being upstairs, while 
his personal attendants slept below, 
where he also had his private office. In 
this office he found waiting for him a 
mild, sheepish-looking mulatto, who 
called himself an Englishman because he 
was from Barbadoes. He was cone of the 
overseers in the mine, and took off his 
hat respectfully on the manager’s en- 
trance. 
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“Do you want Parker?” 
asked Raynor. 
“Only the key of the store room, sir, 
to- put in the blasting powder, as we 
did.n't use it.” 
‘Did not use it! How comes that?” 
*\WWhy you see, sir, the men had just 
sot to work this morning when. Mr. 
bradford came round, and he said it was 
no use wasting the company’s time driv- 
ine through that rock, and he sent the 
men to work on the new road.” 
kaynor turned very white and delib- 
crate, as he was apt to do when greatly 
neered, 
so you 
nk mine ?’ 
thought you must have sent hive 
sir, said the fellow, looking scared and 
he Iple 
“(Go and tell Bradford to come to me 
at once,” said Raynor curtly, and the 
| man went off. 
| When Raynor first came out from Eng- 
/ ) land he tound Piedras de Plata in, to put 
it mildly, a very demoralized condition. 
Not that such work as was carried on 
was badly done, for Bradford was a first 
rate practical miner ; but disorder, waste, 
ancl license, ran riot outside the shafts 
and galleries. A number of the men 
were West Indian negroes, imported by 
Kobert Carter because he wanted peo- 
c he could talk to ; the rest were Ven- 
vcuclans, who were more temperate and 
quict than the negroes, and the great- 
cst thieves. Besides the couple of hun- 
cred workmen were some fifty utterly 
worthless fellows, who lived on the wages 
of the others by pandering to orgies as 
wild as the worst of that lawless gang 
indulged in. Raynor's steel 
hand could drop its velvet glove with 
wmazing ease, and it established rule 
id order very quickly, while winning 
lor its owner the intense hatred of the 
‘| men whose profit or pleasure he in- 
riecred with. The most objectionable 
ong them disappeared from the min- 
~ village on his orders, but not, he had 
VOL, 


took orders counter- 
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reason to fear, from the neighborhood ; 
and there remained Bradford and his 
favorites, outwardly accepting the new 
eovernment, inwardly more virulent 
and dangerous than the departed vaga- 
bonds. From the first Raynor had to 
meet a spirit of furtive insubordination, 
a system of thwarting and annoying him, 
so underhand and elusive that he could 
rarely discover its originators ; as if they 
expected to frighten or drive him away 
by making his position intolerable to 
him. 

He was a just and kind-hearted man, 
but he was fearless as a lion, and oppo- 
sition simply roused him. It was the 
mistake of a brutish brain in Bradtord 
openly to raise the question of who 
should be master, and so any intelligent 
observer would have thought who saw 
the expression on the manager's face as 
he sat there waiting tor the superintend- 
ent. 

Bradford came at last,— open mutiny 
did not suit his purpose,— a burly, broa¢- 
shouldered man with heavy jaws, dark 
eyes, and close-cut crop of hair on his 
bullet head. -Hetouched his hat sulkily, 
but did not remove it on entering. 

“What induced you to contradict my 
orders regarding the west level ?” 

“It’s no good, that drift ; itll never 
strike the lode.” 

“T asked a question, but not your 
opinion. Since you do not choose to 
answer, at least understand me clearly,” 
said Raynor with stern distinctness. 
“Tf youever again disobey my orders in 
the smallest degree, or interfere with 
them, you shall form part of the cargo 
of whatever vessel may be loading at 
Puerto Santo at the time. You can go 
now.” 

Bradford stood silent a moment, all 
the malignant dislhke in him at boiling 
point; but the cunning that had pre- 
vented his giving his superior any clear 
reason for his discharge was still dom- 
inant. He turned and walked away 
without saying anything. 
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The hard look on Raynor's face deep- 
ened as he watched the sturdy retreat- 
ing form. Close observer as he was, he 
had noted the covert sneer, the expres- 
sion of derision and defiance on the man’s 
coarse face. 


For weeks past he had been living un- 


der a strain that would have broken 
down a weaker man, not the less hard 
to bear that while he felt danger closing 
around him, it was with a shadowy men- 
ace he could not meet or resist. For 
some days past he had noticed a great 
increase of bold insolence, especially in 
Bradford, although today was the first 
time that his commands were openly set 
at naught, and he regarded it as atoken 
that along brewing conspiracy was draw- 
ing to its end. 

Among the many bitter disadvantages 
of Kaynor’s position was the fact that 
he was hundreds of miles from such cen- 
ters of civilization as the country had, 
and that while surrounded by a crowd of 
men, the most eviland reckless of whom 
regarded bradford as their patron, he 
had not one in whose courage and loyal- 
ty tohimself hecould rely. By the time 
he had realized the character and aims 
of his nominal assistant, he had realized 
also that the attempt to get rid of him 
might precipitate a catastrophe. The 
man’s look of stubborn disrespect had 
never before blossomed into action, and 
Raynor had been at a loss for anything 
he could specify as a reason for dischar- 
ving from the company’s service one 
whose thorough knowledge of mining 
was so useful tothem. His last letter 
to England had been written a month 
before ; no opportunity to forward an- 
other was at hand, for a vessel, long due, 
had not yet arrived. 

Raynor ate his supper with an appe- 
tite that did credit to his nerve, then 
went up to his bedroom, and _ seating 
himself at an open window looked over 
a peaceful scene. His house was situa- 
ted on one side of the horse-shoe curve 
already spoken of, so that he gazed 
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across a deep ravine, full of heavy tim- 
ber, to a large and comparatively level 
slope on the other side, where the pale 
brown, palm-thatched dwellings of the 
miners and their families were built in 
straggling lines, one above the. other; 
the largest settlement of human beings 
within many miles, but looking insignif- 
icant enough in its frame ot dark forest. 
It was so near that the barking of dogs, 
braying of donkeys, crowing of cocks, 
and bleating of goats was plainly to be 
heard as the creatures settled themselves 
for the night. 

Darkness comes on rapidly in the 
tropics, and ina few moments more only 
red points of fire indicated people's hab- 
itation amid the gloomy mountains that 
raised their grand masses against the 
starry sky, with white shreds “of cloud 
and mist floating slowly across their 
black bulk, while the wind, though not 
high, roared through ten thousand trees 
like the surf on a rocky shore. 

Raynor rose, fastened his window, lit 
his lamp, changed his boots for a pair of 
the noiseless sa/pargatas worn by the 
natives, drew a sombrero low over his fair 
head, and wrapping a large codéz7a around 
himself, locked the room behind him, 
and emerged into the open air. Hewas 
bound on a trip that he had taken night- 
ly for the past week, and uselessly so far, 
but it was a matter of the most extreme 
importance to him to escape froma cloud 
of suspicions by discovering something 
of his enemies’ plans, —of whence and 
where he must expect attack, — and he 
had to defend himself as best he could, 
one against many. : 

He plunged at once into. the forest- 
darkened road, where the winged crim- 
son lights of the great curcullo beetles 
alone illuminated the swaying shadows 
of the rustling trees. Walking with 
swift, silent strides he soon reached the 
clearing in which was the mining camp. 
Candles being scarce but wood super- 
abundant at Piedras de Plata, every 
household had‘a bright fire burning in 
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the open air, around which picturesque 
<roups, rolled in cobzjas of every color, 
reclined at ease, the leaping flames shin- 
ing on their brown faces as they talked 
with animation, or listened with grave 
ipproval to a childish fairy story, — 
strange combination of harmless_ sim- 
plicity and reckless passion that most of 
them were. In one place a Venezuelan, 
the happy possessor-of a guitar, sat en- 
throned on a stump, surrounded by an 
admiring circle as he drew out the plain- 
tive notes of a favorite Spanish melody, 
which had traveled from old Castile to 
this her lost province; and now a voice 
rose-on the chill air, under the calm so- 
cmnity of the stars, in thepathetic strain 

: ** Pajarito, tu que vuelas 

Por todo el mundo de I)ios, 
[dime el dia que veas 
Alguno mas triste que yo.” 

Not wishing to be recognized, Raynor 
skirted the edge of the little town, 
barked at by more than one mongrel 
cur, and taken fora peon by the few peo- 
ple who noticed him, until he passed in 
under the projecting palm-thatch at the 
back of Bradford’s house. This was 
much larger and better finished than 
the others. It was divided into three 
rooms, but a part was left open and un- 
Hoored; there the usual fire was burn- 
ine. It was one of the outermost of the 
primitive structures, and the bushes 
“rew up close behind it. Raynor was 
not at all likely to be seen as he moved 
cautiously along the cracked mud wall 
to the corner, and stopped just within 
the shadow beyond which the flames 
reddened the ground, and for the third 
tt1me found his unamiable subordinate 
‘n conversation with other men. 

but tonight he did not have to listen 
'o mere idle talk. They spoke very low, 

t he was within three yards of them, 
‘id his hearing was keen. Indeed, the 
orst words in Bradfora’s gruff whisper 

-re enough to awaken the acutest at- 

ntion : 


tell you.. Things have 
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come to a head, — he’s roused, and if 
I don’t do something desperate, he will. 
He looked savage as a meat ax this 
evening.” 

“You’re. always putting off,” said 
another voice, whose peculiar way of 
speaking English Raynor recognized as 
that of a yellow, worthless fellow he had 
meant to dismiss ; ‘guess you ‘re ‘fraid 
to tackle him.” 

“j put off, youfool. Intime 
is the time, ain't it? Wait till I ask a 
bold chap like you todo the job for me!" 
raising his voice in ireful satire. 

“Come, now, don’t let’s quarrel for 
nothin’,” spoke up a third person, a big 
Trinidad negro. ‘We must all hang 
together. 

“No, we mus'n't; they don’t hang 
nobody in this happy land of liberty. 

Say; Mr. William, what makes you think 
time ripe now, especially ?” 

“T know it is,’ sinking his voice low 
again. “There's the ship Thetis ex- 
pected every day, and if he sends ona 
letter abusing me to the company it may 
cook my goose. I must keep in with 
them, for this place is going to be the 
biggest sort of a concern, and I mean to 
be boss of it; so I must send on the next 
letter myself, saying that “the most 
painful and distressing death of Mr. 
Raynor has compelled me to take charge, 
while I respectfully wait their further 
orders.” 

At his chuckle of satisfaction, Ray- 
nor’s hand rested on his revolver, and 
he drew a quick, deep breath, well nigh 
overcome by the intense temptation to 
take a step forward and send a bullet 
through the skull of the callous scoun- 
drel who could sit there planning a mur 
der as coolly as if it was a question of 
killing a goat for next day’s dinner. 
But Bradford did not guess his danger, 
and went on with comfortable tranquil 
lity: “ You and Reyes had better keep 
close together for the next day or two,— 
I may want you to help handle him. 
You know the old shaft round the spur? 
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Well, if Raynor should go too near the 
edge he might drop in, and the dreadful 
accident would rid us of him. Mind, 
what I expect of you and the other fel- 
lows is that you be all ready to back me 
if I want it. If I get into limbo of any 
sort get me out double quick, and I'll 
attend to the rest. He might try first 
thing tomorrow to shut me up, or send 
me down the coast, if he got a suspicion.” 

The speaker's voice, sunk to the low- 
est pitch at which he could make him- 
self heard, here broke off, for a crowd of 
excited Venezuelans, rattling out cavam- 
bas at a rate that would have baffled the 
most expert stenographer, rushed into 
the place, demanding that the superin- 
tendent at once settle some petty dis- 
pute among them. 

Raynor silently retired, and passing 
once more unnoticed into the mysterious 
whispering woods regained his quiet 
room. Here he was sure that he would 
not be attacked; but it was not that 
which made him feel somewhat relieved 
from the tense strain of the past week. 
Suspense and uncertainty were of all 
things most intolerabie to him. Now 
that he knew in some .degree what he 
had to expect he no longer seemed fight- 
ine in the dark, In fact, he felt certain 
that if he could but secure the time and 
means necessary to bind and subdue 
Bradford, he would have nothing more 


to fear from his followers ; they would 


have no cohesive power once deprived 
of their leader, and nothing to gain by 
the death of Raynor, since his removal, 
if there was no person to take his place, 
would only stop work and wages for the 
whole community. 

As Raynor stood in deep though: for 
a few moments, the harsh, cynical ex- 
pression of his face did not look like-that 
of one likely to be a helpless victim, un- 
pleasant thing to seeasit was. Indeed, 
in this man of strong passions, stubborn 
will, and fearless nature, the peril and 
treachery surrounding him had aroused 
in overwhelming alertness and force all 


the most cruel and savage instincts that 
could move a human being, differing in 
nothing but the rigid self-command that 
controlled, from the concentrated fury 
of some powerful wild beast driven to 
bay, and fully willing to rend his pur- 
suers. Yet he looked quite cool as he 
blew out the hght and threw himself on 
his cot bed, with a last thought that he 
would crush his enemy or be crushea by 
him before another night. 

He was right, but the end came still 
sooner than he anticipated, and in a way 
he did not expect. 

Owing tothe many turns in the moun- 
tains and the dense forest covering them, 
the mining works of. Piedras de Plata 
were out of sight both from the mana- 
ger's house and the mining village, these 
having, perforce, been built on the most 
level ground that could be found. But 
by following eastward the road from the 
coast one soon came toa deep cleft in 
the hills, whose sides were disfigured by 
the slides of yellow earth that had been 
dumped out of the galleries and wells. 
Close at hand was a large shed in which 
hung a sonorous bell, whose notes called 
the men together, announced the dinner 
hour, and dismissed them in the evening. 
Here the glittering masses of silver-lead 
ore were weighed and sacked for ship- 
ment, and here the manager met his 
people every morning to receive reports 
and give orders for the day. 

The bell was ringing next morning 
when Raynor stepped out into the bril- 
liant sunshine and fresh morning air 
of a climate that is a perpetual spring. 
There was besides the road a narrow 
path that led to the mines from his 
house, steep and rough, but shortening 
the distance a little; therefore he gen- 
erally used it. Both ways were equally 
solitary today, and Raynor had no inten- 
tion of needlessly risking his life, so he 
stood for an instant hat in hand, with the 
sunlight gilding his fair head and noble 
but rather grim-looking face, considering 
the safety of taking either road alone; 
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but he naturally drew the inference from 
the talk he had overheard the night be- 
fore that he need not expect danger this 
morning. -Moreover, it was necessary 
to his own pians that he should meet his 
menas usual. So atterthat briet pause 
he took the narrow path. 

It led him first up and around the 
shoulder of the mountain, then precipt- 
tously downwards, the projecting roots 
across it making the walk risky for any 
but a practiced mountaineer. The un- 
dergrowth along the ‘track was not very 
thick, nor the trees very large. Raynor's 
sight and hearing, naturally acute, and 
sharpened by the constant risk, took 
keen note of everything on his lonely 
way,— of the bright gilding placed by 
the level sun-rays on one side of the ser- 
ried ranks of tree-trunks, and on the still 
dew-wet leaves; the strident scream of 
an eagle circling in the. blue sky, an- 
swered byan invisible mate; of the sweet, 
exclamatory notes of distant wood doves, 
repeating with soft persistence, as the 
natives fancied, the words “ /a/-ta-po-co! 
lal-ta-po-co!”’ — words that today might 
have been a warning. 

Perhaps Raynor's watchtulness of his 
surroundings made him more careless 
than usual where he placed his teet. 
Providentially for him he made a mis- 
step ona gnarled root, and grasping at 
a sapling to save himself. from falling, 
swung slightly around in the effort. The 
sudden movement saved his lite ; forthe 
sharp crack’ of a riffle in the hands of a 
first-rate marksman, and at very close 
range, rang throughthe tranquil air, and 
the bullet cut the flesh of his arm. 

Owing to his stumble, Raynor was 
almost facing his would-be murderer at 
the instant of the shot, and he saw the 
taint puff of smoke among the tree boles 
“on the hillside above him. <A few deer- 
ike bounds carried him up to the place, 
—not before another bullet, less steadi- 
‘vy aimed, whizzed past his ear. The 
Whole thing was over in a flash of time. 
!1e was met by an uplifted arm brandish- 


iny along knife. Catching the descend- 


ing wrist with his left hand, with the 


-other he grasped his assailant’s throat. 


Raynor's blood was bounding with a 
fiery joy at thus meeting at last face to 
face and hand to hand his long secret 
and treacherous foe, even while fright- 
fully conscious that he might in a sec- 
ond receive a stab in the back from one 
of the man’s accomplices. The savage 
dormant in him as in others had free 
course now, and there was. little room 
left to any feeling but the fierce delight 
of victorious battle. For, although the 
two men were apparently ot equal height 
and weight, there was only a short, fu- 
riously desperate struggle against vastly 
superior strength and skill before Brad- 
ford lay on his back amid the pale pink 
and dark green terns that carpeted the 
soil, Raynor's knee on his breast, and 
his own knife in the victor’s hand. 

He looked up at his conqucror, and 
then, brave scoundrel although he was, 
a spasm of terror convulsed his dark feat- 
ures, for he read his doom in the ruth- 
less, marble-hardened face, in the piti- 
less light of the stern gray eyes, and 
from his gasping chest came a piteous 
cry of “Mercy!: Mercy! I’m down?” 

“You have not left me free to afford 
you mercy,— take justice !”’ came from 
between Raynor's tightly closed white 
teeth, and the knife was buried to its 
hilt in the heart of the miserable wretch. 
A gurgling scream echoed through the 
dim seclusion of the woods, and Raynor, 
rising to his feet, looked gloomily down 
at the hideous distortion of the dying 
man’s last agony, passing rapidly away 
into the calm of death. Then turning, 
he went quickly on to the mines. 

The men were all collected there as 
usual, talking, laughing, hanging the 
mapiris containing their dinners in safe 
places, as a preparation for the day's 
work. They parted to right and left as 
the manager came among them, making 
way for him toa long table and some 
chairs in the middle of the shed. A 
silence fell at the swift glance with 
which he seemed to seek some persons 
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in the crowd,—and found them ; for his 
voice rang out in the tone of uncom- 
promising command that had so often 
both overawed and enraged the worst of 
the gang. 

“Pedro Reyes and Joseph Jones!— 
take that board, and with two other men 
go along the short path until you see the 
body of superintendent Bradford ; bring 
it here, and his rifle also.” 

A loud murmur of surprise and dis- 
may swept over the throng ; then silence 
again as the multitude of faces, showing 
every shade from yellow to black and as 
many different expressions, turned curi- 
ously on the two men who, more livid 
and reluctant than any one there, stepped 
forward in obedience to the imperious 
order. They signaled two companions, 
and the four vanished up the path. 

True to the character of the people 
and country, not a man was there who 
did not think a prudent reserve his prop- 
ercourse. Nota whisper was exchanged 
as they waited until the four bearers re- 
turned, carrying the stiffening frame 
that had so lately been a man, the horn 
handle of his own knife projecting from 
his breast. Raynor motioned them to 
place their burden on the table, and 
standing beside it, his clear, cold voice 
once more was heard, giving “ goose 
flesh” to more than one of those who 
pressed forward to gaze at the corpse. 

“My men, [ fancy from your looks 
you think I am going to give you some 
account of how this person met his death. 
You might as well expect him to sit up 
and tell you himself ;— perhaps he would 
say it was by a ‘ painful and distressing 
accident.’ Anyway, I consider his last 
wishes in giving ‘the body’ into the 
charge of his friends Reyes and Jones. 
Not to throw it into the old shaft, how- 
ever ; let them call on some of the ‘other 
fellows’ whose help Mr. Bradford expect- 
ed, and give hima decent burial.”’ He 
paused an imstant, reading cowed. con- 
sternation in more than one dark face, 
a malicious amusement and comprehen- 


sion in others, then went on in a more 
quiet and conciliatory tone: “I know 
that many among you have had a grudge 
against me. If you are content to bury 
that ill-will in this man’s grave, I shall 
be satisfied to forget it. Now, let us go 
on with the work as usual. I will as- 
sume Bradford's duties until I can get 
another assistant.” 

So, driving all before the influence of 
courage and a strong will, he soon had 
the mine resounding with the tokens of 
labor, the rolling of wheelbarrows, ring- 
ing of steel, and explosions of blasts, as 
if no tragedy had disturbed the routine 
of daily duty. | 

It was not before Raynor found him- 
self alone, having gone home to dress 
the slight wound on his arm, that the 
inevitable reaction set in. Not until 
then did he perceive on his fingers a 
dull, red smear; and the idea struck 
him, with a curious thrill of horror, that 
it was on the very spot where Edith Ca- 
rew's tear had fallen. That pure and 
lovely figure had been driven from his 
mind by the terrible thoughts of the 
last week, and its return seemed to bring 
with it at once his better nature anda 
great regret. Never before had he will- 
ingly hurt a living being ; he would step 
aside to avoid crushing an insect; and 
as he looked at that stain of a fellow 


‘creature's blood, his soul revolted with 


intense loathing from the lawless life in 
which such an act, such fury, as that of 
the morning could become possible to 
him. Assuredly, it was not remorse he 
felt ; he believed the killing of Bradford 
absolutely necessary and justifiable, and 
yet —O, that some other hand had done 
the deed! 


Raynor could never bear to tell his 
wife. of that dark episode. It was the 
only shadow of reserve on the perfect 
confidence between them; and [edith 
Raynor often wondered why her hus- 
band was so much graver a man than he 
had been betore going to Venezuela. 

S. Desmond Segur. 
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OUR NAVAL 


‘* Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities.” W - 

WHILE we should be exceedingly 
crateful for the manifold benefits which 
we.enjoy as a nation, it is clearly our 
duty to take all proper measures to in- 
sure a continuation of these blessings, 
and to avoid that shortsighted policy 
which takes no account of the coming 
morrow. (We cannot expect to have 
peace for all time. -~ Wars are certain to 
come along at.intervals, and we should 
be prepared for their arrival. If it be 
generally known that we are in readiness 
and fully able to protect ourselves and 
our interests, many vexatious and bloody 
conflicts which might otherwise be forced 
upon us by envious rivals may be averted. 
And moreover, if in spite of all our ef- 
torts such wars do come upon us, a prop- 
er amount of previous training and prep- 
aration will evidently conduce to a 
speedy and favorable termination of the 
same ; whereas, should we be caught un- 
prepared, the final settlement would be 
‘ong delayed, and even if in our favor, 
cnormously expensive in property and 

The future naval policy of the United 
States has of late received marked at- 
tention all over the country, especially 
in New York and San Francisco, and 
there are many indications that the mass 
ot the people are awakening to the ur- 
vent necessity that exists of providing 
‘or the proper protection of our wealthy 
coast cities; and that public opinion, 
naturally slow to move, has at length 
become aroused to an appreciation of 
our wotul naval weakness. 

The pulse of public sentiment, as 

iced by the press in all portions of the 

untry, is also beginning to be felt in 

neress, which exhibits signs of inter- 

in coast defense matters, the navy, 
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and the proposition to organize an effi- 
cient naval militia. Judgingfromour past 
history however, and the peculiar nature 
of our government, the present interest 
in providing for the national defense will 
be apt to prove to be a mere spasm of 
patriotic alarm, and apathy will soon 
follow, unless a united and determined 
effort shal! be made by all those in posi- 
tion to command attention, to procure 
the enactment of the necessary legisla- 
lation at the next session of Congress. 
The policy of the United States has 
always been opposed to the maintenance 
of large naval and military forces, and 
this policy, for a country with an exten- 
sive coast line and important interests 
at stake, necessitates the establishment 
and training of powerful auxiliaries in 
the shape of naval and military reserves. 
The army has such auxiliaries in the 
State militia or national guard, which 
furnishes large bodies of well equipped 
and excellently trained troops, prepared 
to take the field at short notice, and be- 
come a part of the national army when- 
ever required. 
The navy, which will be expected to 
bear the brunt of any foreign war, on 
the contrary has no such auxiliaries, and 
it is very evident that no time should be 
lost in providing for, organizing, and 
training some such forces. The past few 
years have been prolific in promises to 
the navy, but so far very little has been 
done. | 
A strong public sentiment calls for 
the creation of a naval reserve. The 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
has several times passed _ resolutions 
urging upon Congress the advisability 
of establishing such a force, to furnish 
a supply of men and vessels for the 
navy upon the outbreak of war, and as 
a means of providing for the protection 
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of our coasts. Complete information 
regarding the various systems of organ- 
izations for naval reserve and coast de- 
fense purposes existing in foreign coun- 
tries, has been obtained by the Naval 
Office of Intelligence, and has been util- 
ized in formulating a general plan fora 
similar organization, adapted to the con. 
ditions of owninstitutions. The govern- 
ing idea is that itshould resemble that of 
the national guard, and depend upon the 
strong foundation of local interest. It 
should also provide tor the employment 
and rapid mobilization of merchant 
steamers ; and be so arranged as to af- 
ford the very best results possible upon 
a comparatively moderate annual expen- 
diture. : 

Mr. Whitthorne, of Tennessee, has 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to provide for the creation of 
such a naval reserve, and the Secretary 
of the Navy has earnestly recommended 
that the measure should become a law. 

This bill is not only in line with the 
views of the Navy Department, but it 
also has the sympathy of all the friends 
of the movement onthe Atlantic Coast. 
It is therefore very desirable that the 
people of the Pacific Coast, who are, if 
possible, more, vitally interested in the 
early organization of such an auxiliary 
naval force, should cordially unite in the 
effort to bring the merits of the measure 
to the attention of our legislators, and 
urge the prompt consideration and pas- 
sage of the bill. Some diversity of opin- 
ion may perhaps exist regarding the 
various provisions of the bill as it is now 
drawn, but it will always be easy to adopt 
any improvements which may be brought 
to light after the practical operations of 
the scheme have begun. | 

Attention has frequently been invited 
to some of the incidental consequences 
of the naval reserve and coast guard 
policy of foreign powers. In time of 


war, coast guard vessels, commerce de- 
stroyers, transports,ammunition vessels, 
colliers, and other supply vessels, are 
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absolutely necessary and must be pro- 
vided. The leading European nations 
pay an annual retaining fee, based on 
tonnage, ctc., to steamship companies 
constructing and maintaining appropri- 
ate steam-vessels. There is:always a 
counter-agreement, permitting the gov- 
ernment to take the vessels for service 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, upon 
terms specified in the contract. Such 
subventions, together with liberal pay- 
ments for the transportation of mails, 
etc., go far to keep a powerful fleet of 
fast merchant steamers afloat in time of 
peace, as a reserve naval force for ser- 
vice in time of war. 7 

In notable contrast with our apathy 
in this matter is the energetic foresight 
of Great Britain, as exhibited in the fur- . 
therance of her shipping interests in the 
North Pacific Ocean. The trade has 
heretofore been principally under the 
American flag, but the British and Ca- 
nadian governments have adopted meas- 
ures which, unless met by prompt and 
intelligent action on our part, will soon 
drive the Stars and Stripes from the Pa- 
cific, as a somewhat similar policy has 
already done from the Atlantic. It is 
reportedthat thesubvention to theline of 
steamers put on in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad will amount 
to as much as the annual payment 
which, under the proposed system, the 
United States will make for its whole 
naval reserve of:steamers. 

That the contemplated measure is in 
line with the traditional policy of this 
country to foster the sources which sup- 
ply seamen, is shown by the Act of Con. 
gress, passed in 1792, to exempt seamen — 
from militia duty, and likewise by the 
bounties at one time paid to the fisher- 
men; the object in view always being 
to secure the services of seamen for the 
navy in time of war. 

The provisions of the Whitthorne bill 
not only provide for nranning the navy 
in time of war, but include also the care- 
ful instruction and training, in time ot 
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peace, of the officers and men of our 
mercantile marine, always the great sup- 
port of the country. Without the ser- 
vices of the officers and men of the 
merchant service who volunteered for 


duty in the navy during the Civil War, . 


it would have been impossible to carry 
on those extensive naval operations 
which astonished the world and revolu- 
tionized naval warfare. 

Admiral Porter, in his annual report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, writes as 
follows regarding this bill: 

[ urgently recommend that Senator Whitthorne’s 
bill should be enacted into a law without delay. Its 
passage would have a. most beneficial effect upon the 
Navy, and there are features in it looking toward 
the re-establishment of the mercantile marine. — Be- 
sides, if in time of war we should issue letters. of 
marque and reprisal, whichit is always our policy to 
do, we would have a class of vessels on hand already 
otfiicered and manned by persons instructed in the 
management of naval ordnance, and familiar with 
naval regulations, - 


And in another place he observes : 


This would be the simplest plan for resurrecting 
the mercantile marine, and the Government. would 
have at its disposal a class of vessels little inferior to 
the regular cruising ships of war. In fact, the chan- 
ces are the steam merchant vessels would be superior 
in speed, which would be the chief desideratum with 


commerce destroyers. 


There was a time when our merchant 
marine was unsurpassed, both in person- 
nel and in the capabilities and perform- 
ance of the vessels. Within the last 
quarter of acentury, however, it has de- 
creased to such an extent, that many of 
those persons interested in the subject 
express fears that our shipping interests 
are buried beyond the hope of resusci- 
tation, All the leading nations are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to increase and 
amplify their ocean commerce, and have 
already made great progress in that di- 
rection, leaving our own country. so 
‘ar behind in the race that there is no 
prospect of again catching up until the 
covernment shall supply the aid neces- 
sary to make a fresh start. The most 
‘castble plan for restoring is undoubted- 
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ly by the enactment of a tonnage law, 
which will provide for a payment of a 
certain compensation per ton for every 
vessel, for each thousand miles sailed or 
steamed, the contract to be based on the 
capabilities of the vessel, and to hold 
for a definite period. Byaffording such 
encouragement, the government will 
also greatly stimulate many attendant 
industries : those of iron and steel mak- 
ing, iron and steel ship building, engine 
building, boat building, coal mining, 
canvas weaving, hardware production, 
etc., etc.; in brief, all the various branch- 
es of industry which are drawn upon to 
construct and equip a vessel. 

Mr. Whitthorne’s scheme is capable of 
excellent results and is worthatrial. Its 
success on the lines indicated will great- 
ly depend upon the people's appreciation 
of our present defenseless condition, and 
their wish to remedy it. Mere details 
should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of a hearty support of the measure 
by all patriotic citizens. It must be re- 
membered that it embodies a principle 
higher than all details,—that of the 
“national defense and common welfare. ” 

In framing our policy for the future 
with regard to naval matters, proper con- 
sideration should be given to the general 
direction which is being followed in 
naval preparations and armaments in 
other countries. An eminent statesman 
once remarked: “In dealing with naval 
affairs, political partisanship should be 
forgotten.” If this be accepted as sound 
doctrine in ordinary times, how vastly 
more important it is that such a princi- 
ple should govern today, when a navy 
and a mercantile marineare to be recon- 
structed. 

The public has been impatient, and 
not unreasonably so, at the delaysin the 
completion of our modern war vessels 
already authorized and_ provided for. 
These delays, however, have been caused 
principally by the difficulty experienced 
in settling many complicated details re- 
lating to construction and armament in 
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a period of rapid transition, and areina 
measure attributable to those demands 
of the navy for perfection which it must 
always be difficult to refuse. Still the 
department has managed to make ma- 
terial progress, and if the progress has 
at times been slow, it is possible to as- 
sign a reason for the delay, and in many 
instances the apparent delay has resulted 
from the desire to proceed with calmness 
and judgment. In measures of such 
great importance, care must always be 
exercised to avoid the fatal error of de- 
ciding too soon. Viewing the policy of 
the navy department in the light of the 
results obtained therefore, it cannot with 
justice be said that undue hesitation has 
been exhibited in the construction of the 
new navy. 

The national anxiety, as expressed by 
the public journals, has been awakened, 
however, by the obvious necessity which 
exists of making immediate provision for 
the adequate defense of our sea and lake 
coasts; and it is contended that while 
what money has already been spent on 
vessels has been well applied, Congress 
has not appropriated enough, in view of 
the enormous interests involved. 

It has become vitally necessary to 
strengthen the navy in battle ships, 
coast defense vessels, and torpedo appli- 
ances. The long delay in the adoption 
of high-powered breech-loading rifled 
ordnance can only be compensated for 
by increased activity in construction. 
Then, perhaps, with powerful floating 
defenses, and a proper torpedo system 


for our enormous extent of coast line- 


established, we may consider ourselves 
and our homes as reasonably secure 
against any attack from abroad. 

The American people are not inclined 
to favor a policy of .parsimony in naval 
matters, as they are well aware that the 
best, as it is in the end the most eco- 
nomical, course of procedure is to main- 
tain the navy in an efficient condition. 
The torm of economy that would be 
really popular in this country is one 
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which consists in energetic efforts to in- 
sure the most effective application of 
the money appropriated. 

There is scarcely any question of 
greater moment to us than the future of 
our navy. Our national strength is al- 
most entirely dependent on the efficiency 
of our naval force, and we ought to 
watch the various improvements in the 
construction and armament of ships of 
war as closely as a general watches the 
hourly movements of a hostile force in 
his front. 

When the question of war comes up, 
the country will be forced to realize the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, the 
defensless condition of our enormous 
coast line, and the enforced distribution 
of our small naval force about the world, 
while the enemy is at liberty to concen- 
trate on a single point of attack. 

Those persons who remember the 
panic which swept our Northern States 
when the telegraph brought the news of 
the Merrimac’s first day’s battle in Hamp- 
ton Roads, will not consider it necessary 
to enlarge upon the effect that would 
probably be produced by the knowledge 
that fifteen or twenty infinitely more 
powerful war vessels were hastening to 
the destruction of our coast cities, with 
all the speed of modern quadruple. ex- 
pansion engines. 

Then, beyond a doubt, should we real- 
ize the full significance of the important 
adage, “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” 

The present system of shore fortifica- 
tions dates back to the year 1816, and 
may in truth be considered as “a relic 
of barbarism.” [ven if placed in thor- 
ough repair, these forts will not offer 
any great obstacles to the destruction of 
all of our most important cities and com- 
mercial centers by a hostile fleet, or to 
the successful landing of a large number 
of invading troops upon some portion of 
our coast. 

The immediate point for caretul con- 
sideration is the means available for 


| 
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protecting our coast line in general 
against possible sudden attack and bom- 
bardment. Our country being without 
any system of interior fortifications, it 
will require no argument to demonstrate 
that it will be infinitely preferable to 
fight our battles outside instead of inside, 
—on the threshold of our home than on 
the hearthstone,— and for this purpose 
we must rely principally upon a strong 
naval coast defense force. 

. There are not wanting persons who 
argue in favor of depending mainly up- 
on shore forts for the defense of such 
cities as New York, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, San Diego, and fifty 
others that might be mentioned, all of 
which can be shelled and destroyed by 
projectiles from the guns of an enemy's 
fleet from a distance of several miles. 
It is not long since- one of the daily 
papers gave a distinguished army officer 
as authority for the statement that if 
sufficient money were but appropriated 
to put the fortifications about San Fran- 
cisco. Harbor in complete repair, the 
city would be safe. One of the argu- 
ments advanced has been that the shore 
forts could be given armor of greater 
thickness than any coast defense vessel 
could possibly carry.” 

[t appears to me, however, that the 
admiral in command of the attacking 
cet, if desirous of bringing this country 
to terms promptly, or failing that, to 
inflict as much damage as possible in a 
imited time, would so maneuver his 
vessels as to receive as little of the fire 
ot the guns in the forts as might be pos- 
~ble, consistent with being within effect- 
ve range of the city itself, and would 
ccvote his attention to destroying the 

hormous amount of destructible prop- 

‘ty embraced within the city limits, 

id which could not be protected from 

effect of the projectiles by any feas- 

~amount of armor. In other words, 
ess desirous of entering the harbor 
~some other purpose, the forts might 
itinue to guard the approaches, while 
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the enemy’s fleet destroyed the infinitely 
more valuable city. Especially would 
this be the case, if the forts were so 
heavily armored that the fleet would be 
liable to considerable loss if the attempt 
were made to reduce them. 

\ A fleet of hostile war vessels lying off 
Point Lobos would have within range 
of its guns nearly three hundred million 
dollars worth of destructible property 
in the city and bay of San Francisco. 
Should the enemy resort to bombard- 
ment in order to enforce his terms, the 
result, under existing circumstances, 
would be terrible beyond description. 
And in such a case the shore fortifica- 
tions would be absolutely powerless to 
prevent such a result, even if armed with 
guns of as great power as those carried 
by the opposing vessels. | It will be read- 
ily understood that the ships being in 
motion, and offering at long range but 
comparatively small targets, will receive 
but a small proportion of hits; while 
almost every projectile from the guns 
of the fleet can be thrown some- 
where within the vast area of the city, 
and if explosive, will inflict more damage 
than would the sinking of a man-of-war. 
- But it would not be possible for an 
enemy’s fleet to carry out such a plan of 
attack, in the presence of adequate float- 
ing defenses. Suppose it should be 
decided to station at San Francisco 
three powerful floating batteries, carry- 
ing guns of the heaviest effective caliber, 
in turrets of heavy steel armor. These 
floating steel forts, upon the threatened 
approach of a hostiie fleet, would take 
station outside, and so far off shore that 
the enemy could not by any possibility 
damage the city itself with his guns, 
unless he should first sink the armor- 
clads. He could not hope to run by 


them or elude them, for each battery 
would be supported by a number of 
handy rams and swift torpedo boats, on 
the lookout for just such a favorable 
opportunity to use their deadly weapons. 
Then perhaps the officer charged with 
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the defense of this coast might have 
remembered (presuming that the navy 
is given such vessels) to station a couple 
of heavy battle ships and some rams at 
some neighboring anchorage along the 
coast, and these vessels being notified 
by telegraph that the enemywas hovering 
off San Francisco, would so time their 
arrival as to catch the would-be ravisher 
between two fires, and probably capture 
or destroy his whole expedition. Inthis 
system of providing tor the coast defense, 
our fast cruisers and naval reserve steam- 
ers would also have an important place, 
as, in addition to harassing an cnemy’s 
commerce, they would be utilized as 
vidette or lookout vessels, well off shore, 
and thus insure timely notice of the 
approach of an attacking force. 

In order that the advocates of a sys- 
tem of shore defenses may not assert 
that lam presupposing agreater strength 
of the floating batteries than is warrant- 
ed by the facts of the case, I will men- 
tion that all competent authoritics con- 
cede that coast defense vessels, which 
are not intended to operate far from the 
land, can be constructed of much greater 
strength and power than would be pos- 
sible with cruising fighting ships, the 
armament and armor protection of which 
must necessarily be limited, to obtain 
proper sea-going and sea-enduring qual- 


ities. The coast defense vessel may 
have all the weight usually allowed for 


coal and stores thrown into additional 
weight of guns and armor protection ; 
and it will therefore be quite fair to sup- 
pose that our vessels of that type will 
be vastly superior in strength and resist- 
ing power to any cruising man of war 
which may be sent into the Pacific to 
attack San Francisco. 

Let us have asufficient armored shore 
defense provision for our cities by all 
means, and the sooner we set about 
building it the better; but we must bear 
in mind the fact that any atttack upon 
our principal commercial centers will be 
by a naval force, and that its object will 
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be to inflict damage, in view of which 
we must haveastrong naval force afloat 
to oppose and beat it “off. / 

In addition to the rams and/ ‘Aorpedo 
boats, it may not be amiss to refer to 
another class of vessel which should be 
provided, and which may be termed a 
torpedo-gunboat. This type of vessel 
should be fitted with a modern torpedo 
equipment, and be capable of projecting 
torpedoes in any desired direction ; she 
should in addition be armed with a long 
range high-powered rifle and some rapid- 
firing guns of suitable caliber. She 
should have twin screws in order to ob-— 
tain the maximum of handiness, and 
should havea steel conning tower or pilot 
house. ‘There should be plating abreast 
the engines, and the coal bunkers should 
be arranged abreast the boilers, so as to 
afford proper protection against the pro- 
jectiles of rapid-firing and machine guns. 
Besides being inexpensive, such vessels 
possess several advantages over the ex- 
isting light torpedo boats. They may 
be given high speed and an effective tor- 
pedo equipment, and in addition have 
sufficient offensive gun armament to do 
material: damage to all but the most 
heavily armored ships. In the matter 
of sca-going qualities, and of comfort for 
the crew carried, such vessels are far in 
advance of any torpedo boats yet built, 
while there is absolutely no comparison 
between the two types in the matter of 
protection. 

After adopting a definite policy with 
regard to the regular fighting vessels 
for the navy, it may be pointed out that 
for the auxiliary defense of our seaports, 
a formidable flotilla of torpedo gunboats 
might be extemporized out of our large 
steam tugs. These handy vessels are 
admirably suited for being driven at full 
speed over booms and torpedo defenses, 
indeed, perhaps they are better adapted 
for such service than the fragile foreign 
torpedo boats. The number of steam 
tugs which could be fitted up for such 
work in the harbors of the Pacific Coast 
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is surprising, and a naval officer charged 
with the defense of our ports would well 
know how to utilize to the fullest extent 
the services of these handy craft, in the 
~eneral scheme of coast operations. 

The development of the quick-firing 
system of cannon and its rapid applica- 
tion to guns of larger caliber, has once 
acain effected a revolution in the char- 
acter of naval ordnance, and that before 
our new guns have been tried in actual 
warfare. | 

There is now ready, in England, a 6- 
inch, quick-firing gun, which throws a 
projectile weighing one hundred pounds, 
and there is every reason to expect that 
satisfactory results will be obtained trom 
it. 

Of the 36-pounder, quick-fring guns 
which have already demonstrated their 
ereat superiority to the 4- and. 5-inch 
cuns with which the English cruisers 
are now partially armed, and which have 
been adopted by the British Admiralty 
to replace the 4- and 5-inch guns in the 
armaments of all vessels, 126 have al- 
ready been constructed and delivered. 

A significant fact is the announce- 
ment that no more 110-ton guns will be 
constructed, and that while those ves- 
sels already building to carry such guns 
will be completed, the Admiralty has 
.no intention of attempting any others 
ot their class. 

Any effective system of seacoast de- 
fense must tulfill the following condi- 
tions: Ist. Cover the important coast 
cities and naval establishments, ship- 
building plants, and valuable manufac- 
turing establishments, from attack and 
destruction by bombardment. 2d. Close 
all harbors against an enemy, and secure 
them to our own vessels; prevent all 
‘he great avenues of interior navigation 
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from being closed, and protect as far as 
practicable, the coastwise trade. 3d. De- 
prive an enemy of the possibility of hold- 
ing strong positions along the coast, 


where protected by a strong naval force 


he might be able to maintain himself for 
an indefinite period, and inflict irrepara- 
ble damage upon the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

After a careful consideration of the 
foregoing conditions, it can hardly re- 
quire any argument to convince intelli- 
sent men that we are in urgent need of 
several powerful coast defense vessels ; 
that immediate provision should be made 
to create an auxiliary navy; and finally, 
that the navy and naval reserve must be 
the main dependence of the country for 
the complete protection of our coast line 
in the event of war with any maritime 
power. 

The following table gives a summary 
of the prospective condition of the ar- 
mored fleets of England and France in 
the year 1890, as made up. by British 


authorities. 
ENGLAND. FRANCE. 
= 
> 
= | > 
= = 
Tons. Tons. 
| 9 | 210560. 10) 105,314 
Coast Defense.... 14 41.530 |Coast Defense.. oI 42.212 
72} 492,290 51) 294.153 
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[Nore.—This article was prepared before the 
recent alarm caused by the reported sinking of the 
Nipsic at Samoa, Were it to be rewritten today an- 
other potent argument would be available.—Z. 7. Q.] 
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THERE is in a certain part of Kansas 
—I will not indicate the spot too.accu- 
rately —a considerable colony of Welsh 
people. They are not all settled in the 
same place, but small clumps of them 
have affiliated in a group of neighbor 
towns. They area hard-working, frugal, 
parsimonious set of people, keeping well 
to themselves, and having their own 
churches, schools, and amusements. 
Chief among theiramusementsranksthe 
cultivation (?)of music ; they love music 
— 1 was about to add, intensely, but that 
is not an adverb which applies happily 


. to the Welsh. Every Welsh settlement 


has its singing-school, which is numer- 
ously attended, and were the quality of 
their voices but equal to the quantity of 
their zeal, the effect of their perform- 
ances would be sublime; as matters 
are, however, the effect is — something 
else. 

The Eisteddfod, which is celebrated 
yearly, and which is similar in concep- 
tion — though not in execution —to the 
German szngerfest, is of old and hon- 
orable origin ; its objects are to encour- 
age skill in bardic poetry, in music, and 
knowledge of the literature of their 
people. Inthe American sprout of this 
institution about which I am going to 
tell, however, little time was devoted to 
competition for prizes in two of the de- 
partments ; the main effort was exerted 
in the department of music. | 

It chanced one winter about five years 
avo that I was stopping for a few months 
in the part of Kansas I have mentioned. 
I believe it was during the early part of 
my stay that the Eisteddfod was cele- 
brated, probably some time in the month 
of January. The town in which I was 
stopping contained quite a proportion of 
Welsh people, and consequently I heard 
much about their preparations ; and busy 
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enough they were, too, for a few weeks 
preceding the great occasion. 

In the various singing-schools of the 
place great was the excitement. The 
masters were in a state which defied all 
powers of description, and their powers 
of sleep; they knew no rest, nor did 
their classes. 

The soloists were drilled re- 
drilled, and drilled again, until their 
voices were for the time quite lost. The 
upper notes of the sopranos had degen- 
erated into shrieks; the altos were so 
husky as to justify the inference that 
they had been crying papers on the 
streets ; the efforts of the tenors were 
so prodigious that they looked like vic- 
tims of chronic apoplexy; while the 
basses had grown so used to stumbling 
about in whole catacombs of low notes, 
that they could hardly persuade their 
voices out of those gloomy regions 

Then the juvenile classes, what tor- 
tures they endured in their Eisteddfodic 
zeal! They stood in dismal rows before 
the frowning master, like disconsolate 
chickens, — first on one leg and then on 
the other, — digging their dirty, chubby 
fists into their blue eyes in awful des- 
pair, as they regarded the rows of notes 
which staggered across the well-thumbed 
page in an imbecile manner especially 
contrived to reduce them (the infants) 
to the extreme verge of lunacy. The 
small victims never dared, either, to sol- 
ace themselves with a bit of orange or a 
piece of sticky confectionery; if they 
did they were seized by the hair or ears, 
and by those delicate and sensitive ap- 
pendages dragged forth for public pun- 
ishment. 

Then the violinists and ‘cello players ; 
how they worked! How they perspired 
and wriggled and contorted their faces, 
as they strove with some refractory 
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strain, and how the violins and ’cellos 
squeaked, and moaned, and growled, and 
rumbled! Positively, there was not a 
sane instrument among the lot of them ; 
all were ready for an insane asylum for 
musical instruments long before the re- 
hearsals were over. 

There were no listeners worth men- 
tioning at these rehearsals; what they 
would have been ready for it is hard to 
conjecture. Murder and suicide would 
probably have been mild deeds for them. 

But I have not related all the agony 
of preparation even yet. Think of the 
mammas and the daughters —or, no, 
don’t ; the thought would be distraction ; 
but I will just venture to suggest mudly 
that they bore up under an amount of 
planning, cutting, fitting, and fig-leaf 
making generally, which would deserve 
a separate chronicle. 

At last the great day arrived, strange 
to say! The sun actually rose on the 
opening of the Kansas Eisteddfod. He 
was very discontented about it, too, was 
the sun, and behaved himself in a most 
extraordinary manner. ‘Talk of female 
caprice, Indeed! Phoebus, in that one 
day, outdid in fickleness all the goddess- 
ces that ever I heard of. He began his 
reign in the morning ina feeble, unde- 
cided manner wholly unworthy of him ; 
then for a couple of hours he drove his 
chariot most gallantly toward the merid- 
ian, shedding on the whitened plains an 
honest blaze of light delightful to see; 
but after that he pouted behind a fleecy 
pile of clouds in a most tantalizing man- 
ner until the afternoon was almost spent, 
and then capped his misdoings_ by pre- 
vuling on the clouds to pour down a 
shower of most disheartening length ; 
ind this, I can assure you, was his man- 
ner of going on through all the days of 
the festival. 


But a fig for weather, anyway! Do 


\ou think fer one moment that it could 
(imp the ardor (if it did the clothes) of 
‘icse sturdy descendants of Celtic chief- 
‘ins, Whose rude ships plowed the north- 


ern seas so many centuries ago? Bah! 
never entertain such an idea. They 
were wholly undaunted by the unsatis- 
factory state of affairs out of doors. 

arly in the morning of the opening 
day, wagons came creeping in across the 
prairie outside the town from half a doz- 
en directions at once; which wagons 
were freighted with music-loving Welsh 
of every age, size and variety. The 
trains, too, brought loads of them from 
the smaller towns around. All were 
steering straight for the same objective 
point ; and that point was — strange how 
the names of places can escape one so, 
but I have lost this one apparently ; 
never mind, it can be re-christened with 
very slight mental strain; we will call it 
Byzantium. The Kansans will not object; 
they are as fond of giving a fine name 
to things as the rest of the world. 

But to return to the town, for I was 
going straight away from it, when it was 
on that morning the center of attraction 
to a pretty large number. 

By nine o'clock in the morning the 
crowd had begun to fill the hall with mud, 
and the Apollo Opera House with the 
luster of their presence. What a con- 
fusing thing it was, just to listen to the 
mounting footsteps. All new boots and 
shoes,— I give you my word and honor, 
on the evidence of my own ears, and my 
hearing is still unimpaired I hope, at 
least it was before the Eisteddfod. 

What a noise they made! First, a full 


chorus of creaks go up the staircase, 


(family,—children in juvenile class, all 
expecting a prize); duett of creaks, (pair 
of lovers; sit in audience, giggle, eat gin- 
gerbread, and. blush); solo creak, very 
weighty, fortissimo all the way, climax- 
imo on the top stair, (Professor Conso- 
nants, leads orchestra, and frowns at 
blunderers in chorus); small, airy solo 
creak, runs a cadenza all the way up- 
stairs, (Soprano soloist, — she expects a 
prize). 

Well, well, I must not linger here. 
There.is something upstairs more impor- 


| 
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tant than creaking shoes, (although you 
might not have thought so if you had 
heard them,) so Ill mount with all con- 
venient speed, as I did on that morning. 

Once inside the “ Apollo,” a curious 
scene presented itself to my eyes. The 
drop curtain still preserved an air of mys- 
terious reserve, that is to say, it was 
down. But “coming events” could be 
prophesied by the feet which clumped 
to and fro below the somewhat abridged 
curtain, and by numerous billowy wav- 
ings of the aforesaid curtain, as it was 
strained to its utmost capacity by the 
anxious, perspiring crowd behind it. 

The room was decorated with ever- 
ereens, and filled with a social throng, 
who made the air vocal with consonants. 
I have always noticed a painful degree 
of poverty in the matter of vowels at all 
Welsh gatherings; still, I never was 
able to detect any diminution of noise 
resulting from these omissions in their 
alphabet. 

A programme was given me, which I 
determined to preserve in a modest col- 
lection of hieroglyphics I possessed, but 
which I found of little use at the time, I 
having unfortunately been taught to 
read by the aid of vowels. 

By and by a bell tinkled, the curtain 
rolled up, and the audience was_ sub- 
dued into comparative silence, which 
was broken only by the occasional shuf- 
fling of about twenty boots, or the 
crackling of a few unusually hard nut- 
shells. 

The view on the stage was truly im- 
posing. The scene-shifter, with a happy 
inspiration for artistic harmony, had en- 
closed the stage witha marine view. As 
a result of this, the highest and rear 
rank of singers had the surprising ap- 
pearance of having risen from the very 
large, green ocean waves in the back, 
like so many decorously clad mermen 
and mermaids. Professor 
(whom I recognized at once by the creak 
of his boots) stood on the edge of a 
bold and rocky cliff to lead his chorus, 
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while various urchins and small girls 
rose between the side-rocks, like the 
mountain goblins that enticed Rip Van 
Winkle into joining their gloomy revels. 

After the first applause of the audience 
was over, Professor Consonants raised 
his violin bow, as the signal for the or- 
chestra to begin the overture, which 
composition, I judged by the sound, was 
the work of a native composer. During 
the overture the singers were attacked 
by such a general and severe fit of cough- 
ing that I became quite alarmed, fearing 
that their rehearsals had thrown them 
into consumption, or that they had been 
seized on the spot by a malevolent influ- 
enza. I was reassured by degrees, how- 
ever, for I noticed that they all suffered 
in the same mysterious way at the be- 
ginning of each pertormance, and as 
mysteriously recovered when they began 
to sing ; it seemed, in fact, to invigorate 
them, they sang the more lustily in con- 
sequence. When the overture was fin- 
ished, the chorus fastened their anxious 
and distended eyes on the severe and 
lofty countenance of Professor Conso- 
nants, whose eyes, 1n opposition to theirs, 
rolled warningly up and down their bash- 
ful rows. They began to breathe hard, 
as though they were each drawing load- 
ed wagons by their unassisted strength. 
Finally the signal was given, and their 
voices broke forth in one mighty shout. 

How they sang! each one evidently 
imbued with the idea that the chorus 
was to win the prize through his or her 
individual efforts. Howthey rolled their 
heads in time to the. music, some of 
them, while others furtively beat the 
floor with one foot. | 

The volume of sound was tremendous. 
But —I don’t know exactly how to ex- 
plain the effect —there seemed to bce 


-the same lack of vowels in their music 


as in their language. I cannot say that 
I enjoyed it. I looked about me; the 
faces of all expressed the keenest de- 
light. was wrong, evidently. The 


music was probably good, but it being 
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in a foreign language, I failed to appre- 
ciate It. 

\Vell, there were choruses throughout 
that entire session, at the conclusion of 
which I was pleased to note that the 
class led by my friend, Professor Con- 
sonants, was. awarded the prize, and I 
remembered with great complacency 
that it had made much more noise than 
any other of the classes. 

At the intermission between the morn- 
inv and afternoon session, a number of 
the audience encamped on the _ battle- 
ficld, so to speak, and partook of refresh- 
ments to such an alarming extent that it 
would seem as though their lives must 
have ‘been imperiled, and people’s cer- 
tainly were who attempted to walk across 
the floor after refreshment time. 

During the afternoon, between various 
labored performances in a solo direction, 
| amused myself by watching two or 
three of the auditors who interested me. 
One of these was a young girl, appar- 
cntly about eighteen years old. She was 
exceedingly pretty, with an abundance 
of sunny curls,a transparent complexion, 
and laughing hazel eyes. She had a more 
refined face than any of her surrounding 
countrywomen, and a wayward, arch 
manner which was even more attractive 
thanher prettiness. Evidently the young 
man that hung about her neighborhood 
was at least as much charmed by. heras I 
was. He was a tall, slender, dapper 
youth, smartly dressed, and having a 
sort of barber’s-block beauty. He did 
not leave the little beauty’s vicinity dur- 
ing the afternoon, but I am sorry to re- 
cord that in spite of his devotion she 
treated him with the most provoking 
coquetry. She would make up her mouth 
at him into what was no doubt intended 
tor a horrible grimace, but was in reality 
a4 charming pout ; and sometimes she 
turned her back on him and refused to 
talk to him altogether. 

| soon discovered a reason for the 
\oung witch’s behavior ; I saw that those 
bricht eyes were fixed furtively and fre- 
Vou. NITL.— 28. 
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quentlyon a certain large, grave, ungainly 
young man, who took no notice of her at 
all; and I noticed that when she was so 
occupied her eyes were no longer full of 
sunny laughter, but were darkened by a 
look of quite serious pain. It appeared 
that there was a fourth party to this lit- 
tle drama, in the person of a large, dark, 
handsome girl, —the entire opposite of 
my little beauty. She was. the chief 
singer among the women, and had, as I 
found later, a rich, sweet voice. She 
was evidently in love with the dapper 
youth and bitterly jealous of the little 
girl. By the time I had made these dis- 
coveries, however, the afternoon session 
of the first day had drawn toa close, and 
I was obliged to defer further observa- 
tion until the next morning. 

Kicks, vigorous and many times re- 
newed, at the doors of the “ Apollo ” her- 
ald the approach of the crowd, and of the 
second day of the Eisteddfod. The same 
motley procession, with faces glistening 
from recent applications of yellow soap 
and friction. Big fiddles and boots out 
in full force ; mud and baskets of lunch- 
eon, likewise. 

The noisy audience being once more 
appealed to, they subsided, as far as in 
them lay, and were informed by a very 
large, stout man with a very red face — 
said redness being probably induced by 
bashfulness —of something or other 
which sounded like: “ [lb chtmsz mtyng 
prggt, It uzb dugt chyng mrp yt,” with 
a few more sentences to the same effect. 
These formidable remarks appeared to 
afford the highest satisfaction to the 
audience, and even to contain matter of 
delicate wit, for the ladies laughed im- 
moderately when he had finished, while 
an occasional guffaw was heard fromthe 
men as well. 

When the large man had subsided with 
an air of great self-complacency, caused 
by the brilliant success of his effort, a 
row of boys stood up, each one of whom 
appeared a shade more bashful than his 
neighbor. I have no reason to suppose 
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that these misguided youths possessed 
more than their natural allowance of 
hands, but the effect of their gestures 
was quite as bewildering as though they 
each been as liberally supplied as so 
many statues of Brahma. They recited 
a colloquy from their native literature 
with voices not all impaired by their 


bashfulness, and at length sat down 
covered with glory, perspiration and 


smiles. 

A very small, thin man, whose clothes 
were several feet too large, next mount- 
ed the stage, and advanced to the front. 
He was evidently trying toappear easy 
and dignified, but succeeded instead in 
acquiring with accuracy the look of a 
convicted criminal. After he began to 
sing, however, he became quite exhila- 
rated with his performance, and grinned 
delighttully throughout the latter part 
of his song, which, I am happy to state, 
had an intelligible title, “ Betty Wynne.” 
The little man’s “ chef d’ceuvre”’ in this 
song, which contained, on a moderate 
computation, about ten verses, was to 
fetch a deep breath, raise himself on 
his tip-toes, lift his eyebrows, stretch 
his mouth, and crane his neck, at the 
same time clutching his coat wildly with 
both hands, and shout at the top of his 
lungs, and at the end of each verse: 
“Betty Wy-n-n-e, 

Betty Wy-n-n-e ! 
Mryp opt gly imp, 
Betty Wynne 


(Climax. ) 


(] yescending. ) 


As the little man became more hoarse 
and more enthusiastic after each shout, 
I felt relieved when he sat down, amidst 
applause quite as tumultuous as that 
bestowed on a fashionable prima donna. 

During one or two numbers. which 
followed the superb triumph of “ Betty 
Wynne,” I became interested in watch- 
ing a quiet pair who sat just in front of 
me. They werea man and a little, fair- 
haired girl. The weed on the hat which 
lay by the man’s side showed him to be 
a widower, and the fond and absorbed 
care he took of the little girl showed her 
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to be his only child. His face was a 
good, strong Celtic type; his placid 
forehead was full, high and broad ; gray 
curls clustered not ungracefully about 
his large, shapely head ;'his blue eyes 
looked shrewd and _ intelligent, while 
thoughtful, sad lines furrowed his strong, 
ruddy face. The child did not resemble 
him in the least, which made me fancy 
that the look of a fair young mother, 
long dead, lived in her sweet young face, 
that his eyes dwelt on her so much and 
sofondly. She was evidently expecting 
to take part inthe performance, although 
in what way I could not guess, until | 
espied below her feet aviolin case. 

Presently I knew by their manner that 
it was nearly time for her number. The 
father smoothed her curls with his work- 
roughened hands as gently as a woman 
could; the little girl was a trifle fright- 
ened, and hung bashfully around her 
father’s neck. Finally, however, she 
straightened herself with a stern little 
air of resolution, took her violin case, 
shook back her curls, and walked firmly 
up toand entered the stage-door. After 
an interval of two more numbers, during 
which the father was evidently ina great 
state of sympathetic anxiety, and heard 
nothing, the little girl came upon the 
stage, led by a pleasant-looking lady, 
who accompanied her upon the piano. 

The child looked so small to play on a 
violin at all, that I was startled when 
she began to tune her instrument at the 
fine full tone I heard, and at the dexter- 
ity of her slender fingers. There was a 
profound hush as the audience watched 
the calm, pale little creature while she 
stood awaiting the end of the prelude. 
Then a lovely theme from a German 
composition sang beneath her bow, clean 
in execution and true in expression and 
in the difficult variations of the theme 
which followed. To see the fairy move- 
ments of her fingers and to hear dainty 
cadenza and strong, rich chords executed 
by her with such. skill, was strange 
enough. 
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The audience applauded with the ut- 
most ardor, she acknowledging it with 
the air of a mild little princess returning 
the homage of her subjects, nor was she 
allowed to leave the stage until she had 
repeated her performance, to therenewed 
delight of-all. 

I went towards her father: ‘ Your 
daughter plays beautifully. Where has 
she studied?” “In: London,” an- 
swered, and then turned a proud, beam- 
ing look on her as she returned down 
the aisle to his side. I felt curious to 
know more of them, but controlled my- 
sclt with the pretty sight they made as 
she, mingling her soft, flaxen curls with 
his crisp, gray ones, whispers gleefully. 
to him that she “didn’t miss but one 
note,” and he, smoothing her hair and 
returning her whispers, looks at her in 
a way which proved that she is, to him, 
the sweetest sight on earth. 

(On the third day the morning session 
was dull and sparsely attended ; every- 
body was waiting for the evening con- 
cert, the grand finale of the Eisteddfod. 

The audience gathered early in large 
numbers, and their very best clothes. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell in 
detail upon the splendid triumphs of the 
evening. They are preserved, no doubt, 
in the archives.of the numerous singing 

I might expatiate at length, 
ing how the hero of the “ Betty 
\Wynne” performance renewed hisshouts 
to the delight of the crowd; how Pro- 
fessor Consonants’s class acquitted them- 
selves with superhuman vigor; how the 
statues of Brahma reappeared in all the 
clory of a new recitation,— but I will be 
lenient. 

In the English programme one num- 
ber was advertised, ‘‘Nancy Lee, by a 
centleman from Chicago,” but the de- 

ription did not apply to him in either 
particular. He came upon the stage wear- 
ine an air of high confidence, also a pair 
ot white kid gloves. How he smiled; 
how he roared on the.“ yo-ho”’ ; how he 

njoved himself generally ; but when on 
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the highest note, the climax, after stum- 
bling ina most bewildered manner all 
over the immediate neighborhood of the 
note, he suddenly alighted with tremen- 
dous force, and a tone several inches be- 
low the proper pitch, and there hung for 
several seconds, on his tiptoes, the effect 
was wonderful! Theaudience was filled 
with conflicting emotions at the end of 
this performance,— with the exception 
of the small boys in the gallery, who 
experienced unmixed delight, and ex- 
pressed it through the happy medium 
of yells. 

One number which interested me was 
another violin solo by the little fair-haired 
child, who made so pretty a picture in 
her soft white dress, with her curls shad- 
ing the delicate, absorbed face she bent 
to the violin, that I have never been able 
to forget her. The audience listened to 
her, hushed and amazed as before, and 
when she came back to acknowledge 
their applause with her former pretty 
grace, I saw her shining eyes seek a cer- 
tain corner where her father sat watch- 
ing her with happy, foolish pride. 

The last number of the concert was a 
duett between the large, grave young 
man and the dark beauty whom I had 
observed on the first day. I have for- 
gotten the name of the duett now, — 
something about moonlight on rippling 
Venetian waters, a gondolier, love, and 
all the rest,— but the harmony of their 
rich young voices was sweet indeed after 
some of the musical travesties that had 
cone before, and the romantic effect of 
it was enhanced by a harp accompani- 
ment, added to that of the piano, by the 
nimble fingers of a picturesque Italian 
boy. | 

Very near me sat the little beauty, 
watching her unconscious idol with fur- 
tive adoration, she unconscious of the 
lovesick gaze of the dapper youth, who 
still attended on her, and the smart one, 
in his turn, cold and indifferent to the 
glowing eyes of the dark beauty which 
sought: his so eagerly throughout her 
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passionate song. I watched in turn 
the four faces, reading the foolish, sad 
old story they betrayed. 

At last it is over. Put the lights out ; 
the Eisteddfod is dead for a year tocome. 

What doI hear the child-artist saying, 
as she twines her father’s neck in her 
innocent arms? ‘I shall be famous, 
some day, sha’n't I, father? O, how 
happy that will make me.” And her 
father answers with a sigh, “We don't 
know that yet, for sure, little one; any 
way, I’m afraid you won't be both; folks 
never are, they say.” 

And the little beauty says to her idol: 
‘How beautifully you sang! It was so 
—that is, I—it seemed like another 
world!” And he, bowing awkward 
thanks, sees her pretty confusion,— and 
nothing else. 
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Last, the dark beauty says to er idol, 
low and eagerly : “ Did you like my song, 
jack? Isang it for you.” And he an- 
swers her, coldly and carelessly, with 
longing eyes turned on the little beauty, 
“You did well, Liz; I never heard you 
sing better.” 

I read the other day in the paper with 
a shock of surprise that the dark beauty 
I remembered so well had committed 
suicide by throwing herself in front of 
an eastern-bound train. ‘Cause’ un- 
known,’ commented the paper. I won- 
dered, remembering the bitter look of 
pain I-saw on her face that night of her 
lover's rebuff, whether I knew the cause; 
and I thought, ‘‘ Can it be possible that 
the girl thought her life too poora thing 
to keep, only because she lacked the love 
of that worthless little idol ?”’ 

A. W. 


LOVE. A LA TURQUE. 


[ lranslated from Cop] ée's La Teéte de la 


SULTAN MAHMOUD, son of the great Murad, 
Waking or sleeping hungered in his soul 

For one thing only, for Byzantium. 

Sometimes, reclining in his light caique, 

Rowed oer the tide by twenty stalwart slaves, 
With brooding heart he heard across the wave 
The city’s droning hum, and saw afar, 

And cursed to see so far, the city’s domes 

All mirrored in the azure Bosphorus. ; 

The thought tormented him as the gadfly’s sting 


Torments the courser. 


Well the sultan knew 


His need of soldiers, and he lavished gold 

Upon his janissaries; but long peace 

Had wasted all their valor, and their greed 

No gifts of gold could ever slake or quench, 
But ever grew the clamor, “Give, give, give.” 


Wise was Mahmoud and knew the ways of men: 
One day, with deep intention, wearying 
Of all their venal cries, he furious smote 
Their aga on the mouth, and shut himseif 
At Broussa, in the walls of his harim. 
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Then swift to anger was the soldiery: 
Soon mutiny with sibilant hiss and hoot 
Roared like a sea around the ancient pile 
That towered aloft, dumb, blind, and terrible. 
The rebel soldiers thronged before the wall, 
Browned by the blaze of centuries of suns, 
To fume and rave in stormy discontent. 
For rumor had been busy,—he, their lord 
That cast such scorn upon them, far within 
Deep in the shady coolness of a bower 
Where scarce at noon a sunbeam glimmered, lay 
Lolling on cushions, an effeminate wretch 
Drugged by a philtre. Yes, ‘t was said, a girl, 
A blue-eyed slave girl from Epirus bought, 
Had triumphed over all his old desires 
Of battle and of conquest. He Khalif, 
Mahmoud the Second, careless of his fame 
Would henceforth live for nothing but delight 
Of sensual ease, and his guitar in hand, 
Trill Persian love songs. As the great sea-tide 
Swells to the flood, so swelled their rebel wrath. 
“Shame on the lecherous dastard!. Shame, shame, shame!” 
Their angry murmurs rise on every side, 
Like the loud buzzing of the summer flies. 
The largesse, late demanded, now no more 
Is in their thoughts. ‘ Blood, give us blood,” they cry. 
‘We want red war and battle. Othman’s sword 
Has rusted in the scabbard. Does he think 
To fatten us on rice and flesh for nought! 
Three farthings daily would be pay enough, 
Had we a chief that dared to draw the sword 
And not the slave of. woman’s wanton eyes, 
Let him come out, for we must speak with him. 
We will, by Allah! and we will not wait 
His leisure for an answer. Ho, the gate! : 
Open this instant or we'll burst it in; 
We are no dogs, that they should say ‘ Begone.’ 
The sultan! Ho, the sultan! Have him out!” 
Thus with clenched hand and mutinous shout they rave. 
Nathless the massive golden-studded door 
Within its Moorish arch remains fast shut, 
And still fast shut is the seraglio. 


At last Khalil Pasha, the grand vizier, 
The sultan’s well beloved, who alone 
Of all the courtiers durst approach the door 
Of that harim and call his master’s name, 
Knocks without cease and will not be denied. 
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Stretched on a broad divan luxuriously, 
An aigrette gleaming ‘mid his turban folds, 
In his most secret chamber, where perfumes 
On golden tripods steam, he found Mahmoud. 
Soft and voluptuous o’er his favorite’s lute 
His nerveless fingers idly wandering strayed, 
While she, the queen of him the empire’s lord, 
Now cause of such disloyalty to him, > 
Lay at his feet upon a lion’s hide, 
With scarce a veil to screen her ivory limbs 
Except the masses of her raven. hair. 
With deep obeisance and submissive hand 
Khalil awaited grace vouchsafed of speech. 
“What would my faithful vizier?” said the king. 
‘“Tll-chosen is the time to come unbid 
And trouble me in this my privacy: 
For my sultana’s eyes are wondrous fair, 
And I was telling o’er her matchless charms 
In verses Hafiz’s self need not disdain.” 
“By Allah, noble son of great Murad,” 
Answered Khalil, “worse chosen is the time 
For amorous dalliance and for poesy. 
Thy rebel troops will burst. the palace gates! 
Still them, O master, with thy conquering eye. 
Show thyself. By thy presence call them back 
To duty and obedience. Seeing thee 
They will bethink them of their homage due: 
But thou must show thyself, or be undone.” 
Gravely the old man spoke, but all the while 
Mahmoud, scarce heeding, smiled upon his slave 
Who, with a shyness that did but enhance 
Her beauty, hid herself behind her lord 
Clasping her arms about him, wild affright 
Dilating eyes blue as the violets are, 
Her soft throat pressed regardless of the smart 
Against his caftan’s rough embroidery 
Crusted with rubies upon cloth of gold. 


“Gentle as lambs I’ll make these mutineers,”’ 
Answered the Sultan. ‘ Well I know how true 
The love and honor of my janissaries. 

It pleased me to be sullen,— nothing more. 
They wish to see their Sultan,— that is well.” 
Then beckoning to the Nubian chamberlain, 
To Djem, who tastes each dish before his lord, 
Who licks the very stone on which to spread, 
His lord’s prayer-carpet, gently he unwound 
With all a lover’s amorous tenderness 
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Her arms around him lovingly entwined, 

And two words whispered in the negro’s ear. 

Then followed by his gray-bearded vizier, 

With stern and gloomy majesty that seemed 

Too proud even to hear the distant roar, 

Straight to the danger’s front he passes down 

The porphyry stair, whose stone-wrought balustrade 
Was writhed about with dragons, confident 

In his great self and all-sufficing word. 


A roar of voices! Lo, the heavy gate 

Has turned upon its hinges, and displays, 
Resplendent in the sunset’s misty gold, 
Fezzes and turbans surging in the square, 

A sea of color. Mahmoud stood erect, 

The archway’s. shadow framed his jeweled form, 
On him ten thousand flashing eyes were fixed, 
And myriad voices joined in one acclaim. 

Full cautiously Khalil, the old vizier, 

Followed his master; then the chamberlain, 
Coming a little after took his place 

Behind them gloomily, and in his hand 

Was something hidden in a leathern sack. 


Three paces to the front the Sultan strode 

And stood upon the threshold, looking round 

On the base herd that roared and seethed below, 
With such disdain that straight the human tide 
Ebbed backward. Curt and terrible his voice, 


“What would ye?” 


At his word the mutineers 
Felt all their high-flown insolence fade away. 
Dead silence fell upon them for a space. 
Again, his voice now vibrating with wrath, 
“What would ye?” asks the padishah. 


At length 
A veteran soldier, tried in many a fight, 
Bearing three poniards girded in his sash, 
Trained in the wars of Bajazet Pasha, 
Stepped from.among the foremost of the crowd, 
And came anigh the Sultan where he stood, 
And lifting up his face, seamed with old scars, 

“Commander of the faithful,” he began, 
“Head of Islam, both body and soul to thee, 
We all belong forever. We demand | 
Nothing; our wages are enough; we hope 
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Only to win thee glory by our death. 

Suffer the oldest of thy father’s guard 

Who under him, not without honor, fought 
Iskander-beg, Hunyadi and Drakul, 

To speak the truth in all sincerity. 
Commander of the faithful, thou art loved, 
Thou art revered ; and, if thou seest here | 
All these thy people swept by passion’s gust, 
It is because they hear that thou art sunk 

In wantonness and soft effeminacy, 

A woman’s slave. Oh, prove to us, my lord, 
This rumor but a slander. Mount thy steed ; 
Put on thy warrior harness once again. 

Thy falcons know their quarry. Show it them 
In Greece or in Albania. Cast them off, — 
And they shall stoop and bring thee back the prey. 
And here speak I for all thy janissaries, 

As true as I am Muslim and Hadgi.” 


“ But for thine honorable scars ere now 
My hand had spilled thy blood upon these stones,’’ 
Exclaimed Mahmoud. “’T is true then, they believe 
A fancy weighs so much with Murad’s son. 
O fickle mob, to think a woman’s kiss 
Had sapped the courage of this. dauntless heart. 
And ye believed it too, O herd of fools, 
Soldiers who vaunt and wrangle, ye believed 
The: lion fettered in a flower-twined band. 
Good! Ye shall see the mark his talons leave. 
Ye dare accuse me, Sultan, me, Khalif, 
Me, upon earth the visible image of God! 
Ye sons of dogs, take my reply.—Behold!”’ 
He spoke in clarion tones, and as he ceased 
He plunged his hand, the white hand of a king, 
Into the sack of leather offered him 
By Djem the eunuch, kneeling. Then he drew 
Suddenly and brandished at the staring crowd 
A bloody head just severed from the trunk. 
It was the violet-eyed Sultana’s head, 
Which in his foul, abominable sack 
The obedient eunuch brought to him still warm. 
Cut to the neck-bone from the throat across, 
Below the masses of the raven hair, 
Blood-soaked, where toyed a little while ago 
Mahmoud's soft hand, the white hand of a king, 
That dreadful head, still seeming half alive, 
The eyes dilate with fear and lips drawn back, 
Dangled in his firm grasp. He held it up, 
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And hideous drops spotted the marble’s white. 
And for a moment’s space the crowd, struck dumb, 
Stared at the monstrous trophy, which distilled 
Unceasingly great gouts of crimson blood. 
Sudden, the sun slow sinking in the west, 
Who from of old beholds the crimes of men, 
Flushed to a bloody crimson in his turn; 

Fell murder’s red reflection lighted up 

The landscape and the waves of Marmora; 
His orb seemed like a vision weeping blood ; 
And all at once the vast horizon round, 

The circling ring of forest-covered hills, 

The sea-port bristling with a thousand masts, 
The minarets whence at eve the praise of God 
Resounds, the cupolas of the massive mosques, 
The markets and the quarters of the town 
Where sounds the hum of toil, the Sultan’s self 
Before the door of his seraglio, 

The horse-hair ensign streaming on the wind, 
The crowd, the sky, the sea, were all one red, 
Presaging hideously the seas of blood 
Mahmoud the Second was about to shed. 


Small heed of that dread symbol took the herd 

Ot miserable dastards. With a shout 

Ot wild enthusiasm and savage love 

They cheered the prince who played a headsman’s part, 
Tickling their mood with such a spectacle. 

With shouts of ‘“ Allah!” and the Prophet’s name 

The soldiers groveled: at their Sultan’s feet, 

Kissing with rapturous lips his caftan’s hem, 

And fixing eyes. of transport on: his face. 


But when in scorn he would withdraw himself 
From the caresses of the ruffian horde, 

As one who flings his hounds their carrion raw 
To mouth and rend, so Mahmoud flung the head 
Far in the midst of that infatuate crowd, 

Which took it with a yell of horrid joy. 


Well pleased then turned Mahmoud to his vizier, 
And pointing with a gesture to the mob 
Whom his all-powerful presence and his crime 
Had roused to frenzy, ‘f Now,” said. he, ‘“’tis mine. 


For me the dogs will take Byzantium.” 
R. B. Townshend, 
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THE past month has not failed in excitements in 
the news of the world. The dramatic disclosures 
before the Parnell Commission in England, the in- 
auguration of a new administration in this country, 
with such interesting foreshadowing of the future 
effect of these events on the history of the respective 
nations as may be discerned,— these have been the 
two subjects most in the minds of English-speak- 
ing people the world over during the last few weeks. 
Meanwhile, the State legislatures have been in ses- 
sion ; and it is a pity that so few people in any one 
State pay any attention to the transactions of other 
legislatures than their own, for it is in these State 
councils that the greater part of the government of 
our country is carriedon. To read about the dreary 
wilderness of bills, resolutions, speeches, jobs, that 
several dozen legislatures at once are creating, would 
be a terrible task. But newspapers, according to 
that high view of their functions that obtains in 
toasts to The Press, should keep an intelligent eye 
on the governments of all these federated republics, 
and inform us better than they now do wherever 
proceedings of real interest ta our life as a people 
are going on. For instance, the New York 
State election turned upon the questions of high 
license and ballot reform,— both matters of the 
most overwhelming intérest to all the other States, 
in each of which, once the Empire State made the 
experiment, the pressure to follow would be strong. 
The candidate for governor pledged to the two re- 
forms, was defeated ; but a legislature went in com- 
mitted by its party tocarry them as its principal bus- 
iness. The veto of the governor was the only thing 
that threatened them. Yet the New York legislature 
has been at Albany long enough to have finished all 
its work and gone home; but the two reforms in 
question: lie neglected, and the subject that over- 
shadows all others is an investigation into a $100,- 


000 scandal concerning the ceiling of the Capitol. 


Our own legislature was not elected on any re- 
form issue, or, indeed, on any issue at all (known 
outside the councils of party managers) save that of 
the party names at the head of their tickets. Our 
people therefore, — having made not the least efiort 
to secure a good legislature, and raised no demand 
for any reforms,—have no such ground for com- 
plaint as the people of New York. They have them. 
selves and their journals to thank for it, that the 
most important measure that was brought forward, 
—one of the most promising reform measures ever 
proposed in the country, — the ballot bill of the Fed- 


erated Trades, was defeated ona reconsideration. 
Meanwhile the. Democratic legislature of Indiana 


has placed itself with the Republican one of Massa- 
chusetts, a similar ballot bill having passed both 
houses, and received the Governor’s signature. Of 
fourteen States that attempted this most important 
reform this winter, Indiana is the only one thus far 
reported successful. 


SAN FRANCISCO has demonstrated over and over 
that there is no such difficulty in dethroning a boss_ 
and smashing a machine, if people are only willing 
to throw aside the superstition of party names. Oak- 
land has just demonstrated it again. Oakland is the 
second or third city in size in the State, (we do not 
know how by a competent census it would now com- 
pare with Los Angeles,) and though a quiet place of 
residences and churches, has been gradually becom- 
ing the property of the machine, —a Republican 
machine, as in Philadelphia’s case, instead of the 
Democratic one more common in cities. All our 
readers in this part of the State know what happened 
in Oakland ; but it is worth while for those at a dis- 
tance and in other States to know how like a flash it 
proved possible to throw off the chains, once the 
party superstition was waived. It was the first elec- 
tion under a new charter, and the increased powers 
given to the mayor made the determination of each 
element within the party to control the nomination 
unusually sharp: the more as a conflict had already 
occurred under the old charter between the citizens 
of Oakland and the mayor on one side, and the coun- 
cilmen and liquor interests on the other, in which 
the liquor interests, though strongly in a minority, 
had come out victorious through their political weight. 
At the primaries occurred some gross frauds in the 
interest of the candidate favored by the machine, — 
who was understood, also, to bé: the candidate _pre- 
ferred by the saloon. When the convention assem- 
bled a vigorous protest was made against receiving 
the delegation from this ward, and a new pni- 
mary there was called for. This the conven- 
tion refused ; whereupon the protestants, includ- 
ing the entire delegations from one or two wards, 
with. a strong following from others, quitied the 
hall, organized an independent convention at an- 
other, called a mass meeting of citizens, arranged 
a coalescence with the Democrats in a satisfactory 
‘citizens’ ticket,” after the Brooklyn model, and 
swept the city with it a few days later. Not a single 
candidate of the machine was elected, and the cit- 
izens’ candidate for mayor, a popular young Demo- 


. cratic ex-congressman, went in by an unusual major- 


ity. The whole political structure, close-knit and 
firm as steel though it may have been, (as in this city, 
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at least, it certainly is,) but founded on the airy 
superstition that Mr. Glascock’s views on the tariff 
or on certain closed questions of a quarter-century 
ago could injuriously affect his supervision of streets 
md police and licenses, went over like a house of 
cards when a breath of common sense independence 
shook this foundation. Under excitement people 
will disregard such superstitions, as a peasant will go 
past a graveyard, forgetting the spooks; yet in cool 
blood again peasant or citizen is clutched by the 
returning superstition. Wecan only hope that as 
repeated defiances of the spooks in time free the 
peasant from his bondage, they may free the c.tizen 
from his more harmful one. 


[k we may trust the papers, Mrs, Annie Jenness 
Miller, who is soon to lecture in San Francisco and 
other places on this coast, is an attractive woman, 
who engages fashionable interest in sensible dressing 
by showing its possibilities in the way of bLeauty. 
|xoctors, and of late especially woman doctors, have 
been pointing out to women the dangers— some- 
times no less than horrible dangers —that attend 
their style of dress ; and have not failed tourge that 
itis. inferior from an artistic point of view to more 
natural lines. But women have not to any extent 
believed this. It is not in either man or woman to 
believe easily where it is a question of something 
that one fears will lessen his acceptability and pow- 
er among his fellow-beings.. And while a good 
many women have discarded the deforming compres- 
sions and dragging weights of the Parisian dress 
code without in the least making guys of themselves, 
these have been mostly quiet, studious women, not 
given to much display or elegance in dress in any 


case. Until the woman arises who can show that it. 


is as possible to make dress a great object without 
crippling or exhausting weights and constrictions as 
with these, the world of fashion will continue to crip- 
} le and exhaust itswomen’s bodies; and the world of 
as} iring unfashion to imitate to the best of its ability. 
[tis said that Mrs. Miller is that woman. Her lec- 
tures probably contain nothing the doctors and stu- 
cious women have not been saying for years; but she 
has the happy idea —a courageous one certainly — 
of proving her point by displaying upon herself a 
succession of rich and beautiful dresses, which it is 
sud the most fashionable woman in the audience 
has to admire, but which are nevertheless thoroughly 
reformed as to healthfulness and comfort. Everyone 
that has given attention to the subject knows that 
this is perfectly possible: by an expenditure of care, 
time, and money no greater than a woman must, 
in any case, give in order to dress beautifully, she 
un dress both beautifully and comfortably. Cer- 
 elegances of the rigid Parisian style must be sur- 
rendered, but in their place can be achieved a sort 
‘istinction quite as attractive, even to women of 
‘siuon. 3 the softening of the rigid lines at the waist, 


and a dozen similar improvements, are soon recog- 
nized as a distinct artistic gain. For instance, Mrs. 
Miller says, ‘‘If we had such a hump on our back 
naturally as that made by a bustle, we would travel 
the world over to find a means of removing it.” 
Everybody who heard ‘* Patience” will remember its 
curious involuntary demonstration of the superiority 
of the Greek dress,— even in the extreme followed 
by the cesthetes,— when the beautiful and grace- 
ful maidens of the earlier scenes suddenly turn into 
such commonplace persons on resuming conventional 
garments. But a more important result yet of such 
preaching as we understand Mrs. Miller’s is to be, 
is that it teaches the woman to really acquire beauty 
through physical health and training, instead of dress- 
ing to appear to haveit. The fashions of nding, 
rowing, mountaineering, and the like in England and 
the East have gone far toward giving fashionable 
women this physical vigor, and some emancipation 
from compressions and weights, bands and steels, are 
going still farther. On this coast the whole subject 
is newer. | 


Cuban Night Song. 
[From the Spanish of José Ybarra.] 


WHEN from out thy casement glancing, 
Thou look’st down upon me, 
All the air is fragrant 
With breath of jasmine flowers. 
If I fear that form entrancing, 
Flouting love, may scorn me, 
Blame not a poor vagrant 
: Who lingers mid fair bowers. 
How can I my passion show, 
And how my secret anguish ? — 
Throw a flow’r to me below 
For that alone [ languish. 
Bid it to me say, 
Bid it to me say, 
I love thee and will love thee ever ! 
I love thee and will leave thee never! 


Cruel one, ah ! wherefore shun me, 
- Wherefore leave me waiting, 
While the dews are falling, 
And shadows deepen round ? 
Why has not my music won thee ? 
Even birds are mating, 
Wooing with their songs enthralling, 
Winning by sweet sound. 
I will clamber up the vine 
That to thy wall is clinging. 
Leaps my blood as stirred by wine, 
My heart within me singing — 
While I murmur low, 
While I murmur low, 
I love thee and will love thee ever! 
I love thee and will leave thee never ! 
| Maria 
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A Word on Pauperism. 
EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

WE may be thankful that this land of our birth or 
our adoption, but surely of our hearts, should have 
started on its career with all the advantages of older 
countries, and with all the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of past ages. But this should not 
make us blind to the fact that, with all the blessings 
of modern civilization, is introduced the evil which 
has been an element of trouble and dissolution to 
other communities, namely, pauperism. 

But if anywhere anything can be done to check 
the progress of this evil, it is in this privileged coun- 
try where it is yet in an incipient state, and where 
the conditions of life are s> exceptionally favorable 
that the wonder is that it should exist at all. In 
cld and thickly populated centers, the combined 
efforts of the legislature, the moralist, and. the 
wealthy may prove of little or no avail. But here 
our climate, our commercial, mineral, and agricultur- 
al wealth, our limited population, which for the whole 
State does not amount to one-half the population 
of the city of London alone,—all this offers possi- 
bilities which would seem to render comparatively 
easy that which elsewhere baffles all human efforts 

These may seem idle remarks in presence of all 
the good work that is done in our community ; when 
charity conferences yearly meet and organize ; when 
the rich —-and those who are not, for that matter — 
have their purses and their hearts ever open to alle- 
viate hyman sufferings; and when the charitable in- 
Stitutions are well conducted and more numerous in 
proportion to the population than anywhere else in 
the world. Nevertheless the question will remain a 
vital one as long as we find a large class of sufferers 
for whom nothing has yet been devised but the per- 
nicious habit of alms-giving, as demoralizing for the 
giver as for him who receives. We should not rest 
until we have found something more effectual, if 
possible, at any rate something more worthy of hu- 
man dignity. Money, at best, can only humiliate 
and give but temporary relief, while it should be the 
means of procuring what alone can reform the bad, 
and help the honest poor without destroying his 
pride,— namely, work. The aim of philanthropy 
is less to provide institutions for the relief of sufferers 
than it is to decrease their number and render these 
institutions useless, if possible. 

Not that I presume to enter here upon the discus- 
sion of labor problems or the faults of existing social 
systems. I do not wish to deal with the causes of 
pauperism and their suppression, but merely to con- 
sider its effects, and how we can palliate them by 
softening, for humanity’s sake in general, and our 
own honor and security in particular, the hardships 
of the stragglers of humanity, whether they are the 
victims of faulty social systems, of adverse circum- 
stances, or of their own improvidence and miscon- 
duct. 
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Immense strides, no doubt, have been made in our 
times towards bettering human condition. Never 
before was there such an earnest movement towards 
leveling the barriers that the chances of birth have 
raised between the different classes of society, and 
towards raising the moral and intellectual standard 
of mankind. In this land-of churches and schools, 
especially, the true principles of charity and human 
solidarity have taken deeper root than elsewhere. 
Sanitary laws, free public education, help and shel- 
ter for the disabled, slavery abolished, war waged 
against alcohol and tobacco, co-operative and fra- 
ternal societies of all kinds, joined to the intelligent 
generosity of Peabody, Lick, Pullman, and hosts of 
others, have bestowed upon the lower classes a secur- 
ity and comfort unknown to previous ages. 

Nevertheless there remains a lower stratum, a class 
of sufferers who have not profited one iota by the ben- 
eficial changes wrought out in our age; men who live 
from hand to mouth, and in spite of all their efforts 
are unable to save enough to join any of the mutual 
aid societies, whose province it is to provide for their 
members. These men live in constant danger of 
swelling the ranks of the destitute who are a burden 
to the community, and who in turn furnish the ma- 
jority of their recruits to the criminal classes, who 
are both a burden and a danger. 

It follows that if we help the first category of men, 
by far the most deserving, we shall proportionately 
decrease the number of the other two. ‘These peo- 
ple, new Tantaluses in the midst of the luxuries of 
large cities, struggle day by day, year after year, to 
find the scantiest pittance, living with the phantom 
of destitution staring them inthe face. Timid, friend- 
less foreign immigrants, who often have known bet- 
ter days at home, widows, family men, weak-minded 
and weak-bodied youths, these are the deserving 
ones, and these the ones for whom the least is done. 
The numerous loan offices, garnished with the spoils 
of these unfortunates, are tokens of many unknown 
miseries and humiliations. The first and most ele- 
mentary thing to do would beat least to open some 
Mont de Picté or public loan office, where they could 
borrow on their portable goods without having to 
pay tén per cent a month, often extorted by unscru- 
pulous pawnbrokers in spite of the law. 

But our object is to spare these people the ne- 
cessity of resorting to such expedients, and com- 
promising the future by being involved in debts 
and obligations. How can this be effected? By re- 
ducing to a minimum the cost of living ; by enabling 
them to bridge over hard times under conditions 
which will by no means be exempt from hardships and 
privations, but which will save them, at least, from 
extreme distress, despair, and perhaps crime ; by 
opening for them a shelter where they can live at 
such low rates that their earnings, however small, 
may suffice, with enough left to. enable the managers 
of the institution to levy a percentage thereon, with 
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which to procure to these people a policy in some 
mutual aid society. For the poor, like children, 
have need of a guardianship. 

As for those who areentirely without means of sup- 
port, the same advantages may be extended to them, 
by making them work,— work, as amatter of disci- 
pline whether any profit can be derived fromit or not, 
—work, as a safeguard against impostors and _ idlers, 
and so that the proud may accept the proffered help 
as aright, and not asa favor that they must stoop 
for.. Then if this work can be made remunerative, 
so that the organization may be self-supporting and 
not a burden to the community, in short, if it can be 
based upon regular business principles, all the bet- 
ter, This would indeed be ideal charity ; that which 
extends a warm grasp to our fellow sufferers, not alone 
the cold metal,— the charity of co-workers and part- 
ners, not the patronizing and more or less Pharisaic- 
al pity. 

When we consider what the community of life and 
labor has done in former times for the monasteries 
and missions, and the countries they have reclaimed, 
and how the same system today enables governments 


to maintain their large standing armies, we wonder: 


why the same system may not be applied in the case 
of the unemployed, keeping them out of mischief, 
under the wholesome discipline of camp life, and 
with a certain task to perform, so that they may not 
be a burden to themselves and others. If such a 
measure had not the effect of entirely clearing our 
streets and door-steps of vagrants, at least one great 
result would be sure to follow,—it would show just 
which were willing to work and be honest and which 
were not, that we might deal with them accordingly. 

One of the finest innovations wrought out by our 
local enterprise and energy is the splendid system of 
cable roads, whose cars we see in all directions glid- 
ing silently and smoothly up the hill in spite of the 
laws of gravity. They offer by -far the most rapid 
mode of transit in and out of town that any city can 
boast of, and seem. to invite us to spread our sub- 
urbs, and take all the space that sanitary laws com- 
mand for the public welfare ; they invite us to clear 
our thoroughfares of all encumbrances, and of the 
demoralizing sight of vice and poverty. 

At the terminus of those roads vast tracts of waste 
land and sand dunes stretch in the distance. In- 
stead of imitating the dingy workhouses of England, 
or the tenement houses where, in Eastern cities, the 
poor are huddled together, why not, in the barren 
places which outskirt the city, build spacious wig- 
wams or caravanseries, where the poor could find 
shelter, cleanliness, and fresh air? Flour and _ pro- 
_yisions could be supplied to them at wholesale cost 
price, as is done by some'societies in England, and 
‘he poor lead there a sort of camp life, under proper 
ontrol and discipline, safe from the temptations of 
the city, and at one-third the cost, or less. Those 
who earned something could pay their share of the 


mess, the others work for it, until employment was 
procured,—the society being at the same time a free 
employment office. Think what an advantage it 
would be to select our servants and workmen from 
among people who had been put to the test, and 
given an opportunity to show their willingness and 
aptitude. 

‘To those who may think that such an establishment 
might increase the influx of pauper immigration to 
our shores, I will Say the picture is hardly attractive 
enough for that, and the class of men who would 
submit to its regzme would not be such as ever 
harmed a country ; while, on the other hand, sucha 
place would offer a ready refuge to unhappy ones 
who lost their little all in consequence of some cat- 
astrophe, such as the conflagrations that periodically 
sweep over the poor quarters of the town. 

As to the nature of the work by which to keep 
such a fluctuating and heterogeneous crowd busy, this 
is a question that time and experience alone can de- 
cide, and all we can do here is to give a few ideas 
concerning our conception of the scheme. Two 
large circular buildings or pavilions might be buili, 
one for.the men the other for the women. With 
hammocks and blankets they could serve as dormi- 
tories by night, and-in the day be converted into a 
vast workshop, wherein all those who knew a trade 
could tind and be loaned thé tools and materials to 
ply it; all the stock thus manufactured going to sup- 
ply the wants of the inmates of the camp. Half a 
day’s work ought to pay for a man’s keeping for the 
twenty-four hours, and the other half go to his cred- 
it, in order to give him an opportunity to look for 
an employment, or to study English if he is a for- 
eigner, or learn a trade, especially if he is young. 
Or if they choose to put in their full time, this ad- 
ditional work would be repaid to them in clothing, 
blankets, tools, car tickets,—in fact, the money’s 
worth but not ihe money, which they could not 
use to the same advantage, even though they spent 
it judiciously. All contributions by the patrons of 
the society ought likewise to be in the nature of food 
and supplies of all sorts, rather than money. ‘This 
system might even be carried out with the managers 
and staff of employees, so as to secure none but dis- 


‘interested, honest persons, Instead of paying them 


wages, keep them, settle their bills, and allow them 
but a nominal sum for petty expenses, placing the 
balance of their earnings with interest to their cred- 
it, until they leave the employ of the society. 

A great number of hands could be employed in till- 
ing and cultivating the soil, so that cattle might 
graze, and vegetables and fruit grow, where land is 
barren today, and the camp become in time self-sup- 
porting. Those who were not fit for skilled work could 
perform the heavy tasks, such as hauling the material 
for the constructions, roads, aqueducts, and other 
improvements. The weaker men would clean the 
premises, do messenger duties, drive the wagons, and 
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collect from hotels, stores, private houses, and mar- 
kets, a great deal which now goes to waste. The 
old and the cripples could serve as overseers and 
watchmen. All would be managed on a co-opera- 
tive plan, the paying members of the camp contrib- 
uting to the support of the destitute, and the latter, 
in turn, attending to the wants of the former. 
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This, some timorous people will say, is rather a 
communistic scheme; no more, however, than the 
system of penitentiaries is a form ofslavery. Society 
has a right to make laws of exception for exceptional 
cases, and our scheme would only prevent those 
whose raggedness makes them partial to communism 


from experimenting among us and to our detriment. 
B. Lamare. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Higginson’s Travelers and Outlaws.! 


It goes without saying that anything that Colonel 
Higginson writes is full of charm in its literary style, 
interesting in its matter, and right in its purposes. 
Not, to be sure, that the reader always goes with him 
in opinion, but when one differs most widely from 
him none the less is he worth reading. His latest 
book is a collection of essays on episodes of Ameri- 
can history, all of them delightful, but of widely vary- 
ing importance. ‘The first, ‘‘ The Old Salem Sea 
Captains,” is a study of the group of remarkable men 
that gave such a tone to the American marine that 
the naval triumphs of 1812 were but a logical se- 
quence from it, and the immense strides of our for- 
eign trade in the early decades of the republic the 
natural A brave lot of sea-dogs they 
were, beginning their service as mere boys, often in 
command of ships at twenty, and continuing in their 
America then as now 


outcome. 


seafaring for scores of years. 
had a scanty navy as compated with foreign nations, 
and the merchant captains had often to rely on their 
unaided courage and address to make their way. The 
amusing instances that are given of this are good 
reading. 

‘*A Revolutionary Congressman on Horseback ” 
is an abstract, with pleasant comment of a diary kept 
by William Ellery, on his way from Dighton, Massa- 
chusetts, to York, Pennsylvania, in 1777, to attend 
the sessions of Congress. ‘The keen and humorous 
obstrvations of the o!d worthy on the things he saw 
and the men he met give fine side lights on the pages 
of more sober history. | 

The third is drawn from another diary of Revolu- 
tionary days, and gives a view of those times froma 
standpoint not covered in any other writing known 
tous. Itis the diary of one Ilenry Tufts, a vaga- 
bond, a thief, a bounty-jumper, a man that could 
give instruction in villainy and knavishness to any 
rascal in San (uentin, or, for that matter, in San 
Francisco His exploits, set down with the most 
charming frankness, give a picture of the seamy 

l'Travelers and Outlaws. By Thomas Wentworth 


Higginson, Boston: 1889. I.ee & Shepard. For sale 
in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


side of morals and manners-in his day most valuable ; 
for it is not a side that Jives much in record, and we, 
seeing the rascality of nowadays, and reading of oaly 
the patriotism of the fathers, are apt to draw infer- 
ences of degeneration and ‘‘ devolution ” that Tufts 
can help us to correct. 

The remaining five essays are all studies on the 
effects of slavery and of negro character. Two are 
on the Maroons of Jamaica and of Surinam, showing 
how runaway slaves congregating in mountain fast- 
nesses and tropical jungles formed outlaw communi- 
ties that for years kept at bay the troops of England 
and of Holland, and compelled those governments 
to treat with them on terms dictated by the blacks. 
The argument is, that by the assertion and mainte- 
nance of their liberties when circumstances favored, 
these Maroons proved the fitness of the African for 
freedom. 

But going still deeper into this question, and of 
the utmost historical value in any study of slavery in 
America, are the last three articles in this book, 
each an account of conspiracy and outbreak among 
the slaves in the attempt to gain their liberty. The 
first was a conspiracy of. one Gabriel, a black John 
Brown, who schemed, and came not far from accom- 
plishing, a descent on Richmond in the year 1Soo. 
From the information obtained by Colonel [iggin- 
son’s careful search into contemporary documents 
and files of old. newspapers, it seems probable that 
only a violent storm that made rivers impassable 
and the roads of Virginia nearly so, saved Richmond 
from massacre at the hands of an organized conspir- 
acy of more than a thousand slaves. 

The second of these plots and the most formii- 
able, was the work of one Denmark Vesey, in the 
neighborhood of Charleston in 1822. | It was shown 
that thousands of negroes, put as high as nine thous- 
and by one witness, had been enlisted. in a conspir- 
acy lasting in time some four years ; that an attack 
was planned with the greatest elaboration, every de- 
tail being carefully thought out, and that a chance 
bit of information and prompt action on it by the au- 
thorities alone prevented a bleody outbreak. 

**Nat Turner’s Insurrection”? completes the vol- 
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ume. This was in 1831, in Southampton County, 
Virginia. Here there was less of preparation and 
organization, and more of action. Nat Turner was 

religious enthusiast, a prophet among his race. 
With six followers he began his outbreak, attacking 
house after house, killing every white man, woman 
and child, and being joined at every plantation by 
the negroes. Fifty-five whites were killed in the 
forty-eight hours that the insurrection lasted. When 
his followers had been dispersed by the whites, Nat 
hid himself and eluded capture for six weeks in the 
inmediate neighborhood of the scene of his outbreak. 
It had been intended that he and his followers should 
take refuge in the Great Dismal Swamp on the ap- 
proach of any large force against them, but this they 
were not to do till the capture of Jerusalem, the.coun- 
ty seat, had given them arms and ammunition. In 
this they failed, owing to a delay and division of 
forces which Nat did his best to prevent. 

I-ach of these plots was followed by bloody ven- 
geance, by trials and executions, in the first two, 
and: by indiscriminate slaughter of negroes, in addi- 
tion to these slower methods, after Nat Turner’s 
insurrection, Details of all of them are hard to get, 
and the printed accounts of them meager and rare, 
because of the fear of the whites of anything that 
could possibly suggest to the slaves a repetition of 
such plots. Herein lies the explanation, too, of the 
laws against teaching negroes to read. 

but how are we to reconcile these facts with those 
pictures of the slave relation, as undoubtedly found- 
ed on fact, wherein master and. slave are hound 
together by the closest ties of affection and devoted- 
einess? Instances of this occur in profusion in 
(homas Nelson Page’s stories, or those of Joel 
(chandler Harris. Perhaps a light cn this may be 
cast by Denmark Vesey’s instructions to his subor- 

inites to take no house servants into the counsels 
ithe plot, and the fact that the betrayal of the se- 
ret was by one of those very house servants. 
Hfouse and body servauts must, in general, be dis- 
tinguished from the field hands in any picture of the 
condition of the slave. And yet again it must be 
‘¢memtered that in all these three plots the prime 
mover had. no special personal grievance : Gabriel 
ind Turner belonged to most indulgent masters, and 
\esey was a free negro. 

“ure it Is that any study of the negro question 

m the historical side cannot afford to neglect the 
ine of research that Colonel Higginson has opened. 


Briefer Notice. 
\ pleasing little volume ts JI vzfer Sketches from 
Sadtle,’ wherein Mr. Codman dilates on. the 
ccasures he has had in applying his favorite system 
‘treatment, *fequestrianopathy,” in mid-winter. 
Winter Sketches from the Saddle. By John Cod- 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1888. For 
in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


Nothing in the way of snow or cold weather seems 
to have daunted this brave septuagenarian, and he 
mounts Fanny, his mare, on the coldest of days, and 
goes galloping off into the country to find within 
twenty or thirty miles of New York City. nooks 
hardly disturbed since old colony. days. He rides 
from New Yerk to Boston on the old stage road, and 
many are the shorter trips, in several of which he 
follows, picking up many stray bits of legend by the 
way, the footsteps of André from his landing at 
Haverstraw to his capture at Tarrytown. Of all 
these trips and the adventures they bring he chats 
with an old man’s garrulity, and in a style that 
any age may envy,— pleasant, wide awake, full 
of a genial humor. Present matters do not lose 
their hold on him in his searches into the past; for 
even on the traces of André he often stops at sight 
of a deserted farm or of a country factory to give sly 
shots at the tariff. —~In the ‘‘ Cambridge Series of 
English Classics’ we have A’eadings from the 
erley Novels*and Avadings from Jane Austen.3 These 
books are intended for home and school use, as. in- 
troductions to the works of the authors treated. 
They consist of a biographical sketch, critical notices 
by various persons cf authority, and selections from 
the various novels, with sufficient of explanation of 
plot and character, to make them intelligible. The 
scheme is well carried out; the notes are not too 
numerous, the introductory matter not too cumbrous, 
and the selections are well chosen. If there 1s fault 
to be found with the books at all, (barring such slips 
as that which puts the date of Scott’s birth 1771 and 
of his marriage at 1767,) it is with the idea that Scott 
needs introducing, and that Ivanhoe and the Talis- 
man cannot be trusted to make their own way with 
the boys of the coming generation. If they cannot, 
it is a marked evidence of that mental flabbiness 
of young minds that grows more and more noticerble, 
due perhaps to the superabundance of babyish books, 
-——In Alockaded Fami/y4 is given an account of 
life in southern Alabama during the Civil War. The 
lady who writes it was governess in a planter’s fam- 
ily near Eufaula, in a region not itself the scene of 
active military operations, but which felt in the 
fullest degree the hardships consequent on the con- 
tinual narrowing of the Union lines by sea ana land. 
The territory within these lines in the later days of 
the struggle was painfully inadequate with the culti- 
vation it could be given to the sustenance of the peo- 
ple, the armies, and the large body of Northern 
prisoners at Andersonville and elsewhere. Theladies 


“2 Readings from the Waverley Novels. Edited by 
Albert F. Blaisdell. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1889. 
lor sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

3 Readings from Jane Austen. [:dited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. /ded. 

4.\ Blockaded Family. By Parthenia~ Antomette 
Hague. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 1888. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Car- 
son & 
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in this family were driven to their wits’ end to sup- 
ply the various needs of food, clothing, medicine, and 
all the necessaries of life. Their expedients are set 
forth in detail in the book, and win admiration for 
the ingenuity, versatility, and cheerfulness with which 
Southern women faced their hardships. Among 
the legion of ‘* Birthday Books ” few aré prettier in 
design and execution than that arranged by Mrs. 
Richards, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, from her 
mother’s writings.!. The binding is dainty, the vign- 
ettes good, and the selections probably the best that 
could be made. This last must have been rather a 
difficult matter, for Mrs. Howe’s writings are not vol- 
uminous enough to make it easy to get three hundred 
Doctor Stock- 


and sixty-five quotable passages. 

1The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. Arranged 
and Edited by Laura Richards. Boston: 1889. lee 
& Shepard. Forsale in San Francisco by Samuel Car- 
son & Co. 
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ham’s little book 2 will not prove acceptable to the 
people that usually read books on ‘‘ temperance,” 
for he does not use his word in the popular sense of’ 
total abstinence, but in its better use of moderation. 
His position is that the use of the distilled liquors 
and fortified wines should be discouraged, while light 
wines and malt liquors should be allowed to come 
into the most general use. He would close saloons, 
but put no obstacle in the way of the manufacture 
and sale of -lcoholic liquors to be drunk off the prem- 
ises where sold. These positions he fortifies by ar- 
gument from many sources, and sometimes by dog- 
matic assertion in place of argument. Many Cali- 
fornians, with an eye to our wine industry, will be 
glad to accept Doctor Stockham’s position as a com- 
promise between uncomfortable extremes. 


2 ‘Temperance and Prohibition. By G. H, Stockham, 
M.D. Oakland: 1888, Published by the Author. 
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Goya Lily 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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Millions Use 


Yi) Cleaning 


Why? Because PEARLINE takes the drudgery right out of S 


cleaning—does the work better—quicker and with less labor than any- 
thing known. Saves the worst of the wear by doing away with the rub- 
bing. Cleans furniture—paint—carpets, without taking them up—pic- 
tures—class—marble—bath tubs—everything—nothing too coarse, 
nothing too fine for PEARLINE. You'll appreciate this fact best by 
civing ita fair trial. House-cleaning time will pass so smoothly the men 
folks willnotsuspectits presence. 120 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York 


The Kodak. Satest Parisian Movelty 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or THB 


ANYBODY can use ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
the KopAK. The oper- op 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Hc20ré, FARIS 


ation of making a picture 


consists simply of press- 


ing a button. One Ifun- 


dred instantaneous  pic- 


iN THE FORM OF 
by Pencils and Pastilles 


tures are made without 


re-loading. No. dark 


room. or chemicals are To Perfume any article agreeably 
and instantaneously simply rub the . 
PRICE, $25.00. necessary. A division pence! or — of Perfums 
epon them light 


of labor is offered, whereby all the work of finishing SA ‘ 


re the pictures is done at the factory, where the camera | Violette da Czar. 
a Jasmin d’Fspagne. 
: can be sent to be reloaded. The operator need not Héllotrope blanc, 
earn any thing about photograpny, Can Press New Mown hay. 
the button,’ —we do the rest. Oriza lys. 
Jockey: Clab Bouquet. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Opoponax ia. 
Send for copy of KODAK | rimer, with sample pho: Mignardise “ 


Impératrice 
Oriza Derby 


tograph. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Agesty tir chp U.S.: PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 NEW-YORE 
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(hico Vecino presents such lovely scene, 
That to be. admired szcds but to b2 seen ; 
-\Ynd seen but once enamored of the place, 


We first admire, then covet, (Hem Purchase. 


I\ a previous article in the OVERLAND, we 
have endeavored without too much coloring 
to present the claim of Chico Vecino upon the 
consideration of those who are seeking homes 
or nvestment, whether they be Californian or 
astern people ; and in doing so again, while 
We may reiterate some statements made in 
Suc article, we will endeavor to offer some 


now facts worthy of consideration. 


As the name implies, (vecino means neigh- 
bor) Ciico Vecino is designed to be a neighbor 
to the beautiful city of Chico, Butte Co., Cal- 
ifornia, and adjoins it on the north, simply 
the barns, building, and a small part of the 
orchard of the Rancho Chico intervening. 

Chico Vecino comprises over 1,000 acres, 
and is of the chuicest part of the famous 
Rancho Chico of General John Bidwell, and 
we do not exaggerate when we say that no 
better land can be found within the State of 


California. 
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Chico Vectino. 
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BRANCH STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CHiIco, Burre Co., CAL. 


General Bidwell, the proprietor of Rancho 
Chico and Chico Vecino, was one of the 
earliest pioneers to the State, having coie 
here in 1841; and during years of service in 
the employ of General Sutter and the Gov- 
ernment, and in which service he was called 
upon to traverse at different times the entire 
State, from Oregon to Southern California ; 
he was furnished unusual facilities for deter- 
mining where the garden spots lay. 


While surveying and mapping this section, 
in 1844, his attention was particularly attract- 
ed by the fertility and beauty of the locality» 
and in 1848 he secured the Rancho del Ar- 
royo Chico by purchase from one William 
Dickey, who held it under a Mexican grant. 

The title has since been confirmed in John 
Bidwell by United States patent and decis" 
ions of the highest courts. 
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Chico 


Possessing this rich body of land, General 
Bidwell has built up a magnificent property, 
which is an omnipresent tribute to his ability, 
proyressiveness, and taste, 

To assure one’s self of the productive abil- 
ity of Chico Vecino, one has but to view the 


orchards of thrifty bearing fruit trees, noble 


shade trees, and the magnificent groves of 


oak surrounding It. 

Chico Vecino is divided principally into 
twenty-acre blocks with five-acre subdivisions; 
but a small portion has been divided into 
lots 90x200 feet suitable for building purpos- 
es, where a person only wants a residence, 
and does not wish to indulge in the fruit or 
other industry. 

All of the semi-tropical and many of the 
tropical fruits can be produced here, and in 
abundance, and the season just passed has 
added another link to the chain of evidence 
in. that regard. Three-year-old peach trees 
have borne as high as one hundred pounds 
to the tree, and six-year-old peach and apri- 
cot trees have borne as much as two hun- 
dred pounds per tree. 

Other fruit trees, such as cherry, apple, 
pear, plum, prune, fig, persimmon, pomegran- 
ate, and the nut trees, bear proportionately 
well, and seem to have found here their nat- 
ural home, | 

Nearly all varieties of berries, vegetables, 
nel ons, ete., vie with fruit trees for suprem- 
acy as regards quantity and quality. 

\ failure of the fruit crop, or a total fail- 
ure of any of the grain crops, has never been 
known in this section. 

No Irrigation is practiced on the Rancho 
Chico or Chico Vecino, for the growth of 


iru:t trees, and but little for vegetables, and 


- only during the summer months; Dame 


Vecino. 


Nature so generously coasulting our interests 
and supplying us with copious rainfalls at the 
proper season, the average ranging from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches per year. 

Owing to the precocity of trees in this sec- 
tion an orchard may be brought into bearing 
in a short time, peaches and apricots invaria- 
bly bearing in two years from planting, and 
cherry, pear, plum, apple, and other trees 
from three years on. 

The nature of the soil in CHIco VECINO — 
a rich, sandy loam — makes it possible to re- 
duce the cost of cultivation to the least possi- 
ble minimum, and thorough cultivation does 
away with any necessity for irrigation. 

There ts a first-class nursery on the Rancho 
Chico, and intending orchardists can be sup- 
plied with first-class trees, thoroughly accli- 
mated, of a vigorous, healthy growth, and free 
from insect pests. 

Large quantities of these trees are shipped 
from this nursery every season to different 
parts of the State, there being a large demand 
for them, owing to their superior quality. 

The approximate cost of preparing the 
ground, planting an orchard, cultivating, 
pruning, and bringing it to a three years’ 
growth, is from $60 to $75 peracre, at which 
time it will begin to bring in an income, 

The market facilities for products of CHico 
VeciNno, and which apply to this vicinity gen- 
erally, are good, there being a good local 
market ; a large cannery In successful opera- 
tion on the Rancho Chico, immediately ad- 
joining Cuico Vrctno, and which yearly 
consumes large quantities of fruit ; excellent 
transportation facilities for Eastern green 
fruit shipping on the California and Oregon, 
and Northern Pacific, and the Central and 


Union Pacific railroads and a dry summer 
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Chico 


climate free from summer showers, which en- 
ables, when necessity demands, a successful 
drying of fruits, without resort to artificial 
means so necessary in damper localities. 

The facilities afforded for freight trafic ap- 
ply in equal force to passenger traffic, there 
being two passenger trains each way per day, 
carrying mail and express, one train being 
the Overland from San Francisco, Kast, via 
Portland, Tacoma, and the Northern Pacific. 

Chico and Cuico VECINO are only 96 
miles from Sacramento, the capital of the 
State, and 186 miles from San Francisco, the 
“hub” of the Pacific Coast. 

In the matter of climate Chico Vecino is 
also favored, there being no better winter cli- 
mate in the State. 

Here we are blessed with an entire im- 
munity from cyclones, blizzards. and extreme 
cold weather, which even while we write is the 
order of the day in most of the Eastern and 
Atlantic States, causing the wreck of thous- 
ands of dollars’ worth of property and the loss 
of many lives. ‘The temperature ts of sucha 
kindly nature that oranges and lemons thrive 


abundantly, and are even at this early date— 


Vecino. 


Dec. 1oth —ripening, and door-yard plants 
still bud and blossom to brighten and cheer 
our homes, and will continue so to do the en- 
tire year. 

We would again call attention to the edu- 
cational advantages to be afforded residents 
in Chico Vecino, by the excellent public and 
private schools located in Chico, and the 
Normal School to be opened in the summer 
of 1889. 

The magnificent building dedicated to this 
purpose has been erected and enclosed this 
fall, and will be carried on to completion as 
rapidly as possible. 

Excellent churches may also be found in 
Chico, representing seven denominations ; the 
leading secret societies are represented, and 
a free reading room and library invites to cul- 


ture and entertainment. 


Summing it all up, we believe Chico Vec- 


ino to be an eminently desirable place to lo- 


' cate, to establish luxurious, happy, and profit- 


able homes. 
Maps, descriptive matter, prices, etc., fur- 


nished upon application, by 


CAMPER & COSTAR, Agents, 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY. CAL. 
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WONDERFUL ‘‘SARSFIELD” REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND were healers of the sick, and they have transmitted, from generation 


to generation, their kuowledge of the healing art, and of the curative powers of certain combinations of HERBS, 
and the name of *‘ SARSFIELD” is famous in the annals of that country. These facts are familiar to all readers 
of Irish history. 


E SARSFIELD REMEDIES CO, has the secret of many of these HERB COMPOUNDS, and every day 
TH brings fresh testimonials of the WONDERFUL CURES performed by them. 


’ THE BLOOD.—A «pecific for maladies arising from disordered Liver, 
Scrotula, Salt Kheum, and troubles coming from blood im- 
purities. 
PRICE $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 
SARSFIELD’S CHRONIC ULCER SALVE fer the cure of Chronic Ulcers and Sores of every descrip- 
tion— Eczema, Piles, Varicose Ulcers, Inflammatory Swellings and Skin Diseases generally. 
PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, according to size. 
' Sarsfield’s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!-—A Specific for Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, 
% Mumps, and Inflammation of the Chest and Lungs. 
PRICE $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, according to size. 


REFERENCES: 


Mrs. Saran B. Cooper, the well-known philanthropist Mrs. GRANT, 322 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
and President of the Kindergarten Association of} San | Mrs. Eaton, 141 Post Street, San Francisco. 


Francisco. 

PROFESSOR DENMAN, Principal of the Denman School, San 
Francisco, 

Ina G. Hott, President of the Board of Education. 

BeENJ. WAL8H, Master Car Builder Southern Pacific Co., 
Sacramento. 

L. A. Urtson, Sacramento. 

Mrs, CHas. Lux, San Francisco. 

Wa. DEANE, San Francisco Chronicle. 

A. D. CARVILL, Carvill Manufacturing Co, 

OLIVER HINKLEY, Pacific Carriage Co. 

Lewis P. SAGE, Sage’s Warehouse. 


Jas. McCormick, Vice-President Bank of Redding, Red- 
ding, Cal. 

Capt. BLASDELL, Oakland, Cal. 

Capt. WyMaNn, Oakland, Cal. 

Sam’L Cassipy, Petaluma, Cal. 

Mrs. McDONALD, 2922 Sacramento Street. 

Mrs. HENRIEN, 23 Hawthorne street. 

Mrs. GOoDRIDGE, 28 Hawthorne Street. 

Rev. D. A. TEMPLE, Los Gatos, Cal. 

Dr. C. L. ROEg, Monterey, Cal. 

W. B. Fricag, Lincoln, Placer Ceunty, Cal. 
And a host of others whose testimonials we have. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 
‘“SARSFIELD” REMEDIES CO. 
{ : : 115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
For Sale by all Leading Druggists. 


FINEST 


CABINET PHOTOS 


In 


w- $2.00 PER DOZEN.=2: 


914 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Opposite Flood’s Building, 


Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


{OU REN LiLyY SOAs 


HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without rubbing, 

and does not injure the clothes, The Largest Family Washing in the city 

can be done in three to four hours, A girl of twelve years of age can do a wash- 
ing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Pew Revolution. < 


THE good old Quaker city of Philadelphia 
must be credited with having originated a 
number of ideas which have proven to be 
very helpful to the rest of the country. We 
might cite examples in proof of this from the 
time when Thomas Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence in a house on Mar- 
ket street. It will best serve our present pur- 
pose, however, to begin with the year 1,879, 
for at that time there was chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania a life insurance organ- 
ization, whose system was so radically differ- 
ent from anything then in existence, that it 
may fairly be said to have marked an epoch 
in the history of that beneficent business. 

It is everywhere known as the FIDELITY 
LIFE AssOciATION, its author being 
L.. G. Fouse, a man who, though still under 
forty, has yet made his mark as an original 
thinker and an- uncommonly competent 
mathematician. His plan takes the strongest 
features of what is known as “old line” or 
legal reserve insurance, together with the 
best points of assessment insurance, avoiding 
the weaknesses of both, and constructs a 
third system which is unique in its character, 
and presents so many points of advantage 
that it can hardly fail to meet with the ap- 
proval of any reasonable man who examines 
it. It starts out with the fundamental and 
sensible idea that insurance ought to be paid 
for during the productive years of a man’s 
life, when he can best afford it; and yet so 
skillfully is the plan wrought out that it is 


far from burdensome even then — for its rates 


are about 40 per cent below those of old line 
companies, and it is less expensive in the long 
run than even ordinary assessment, or bene- 
ficial insurance, while, at the same time, it 
provides that all policies shall become self- 
sustaining at about the age of 70, or may 
then become converted into cash for the com- 
fort of one’s declining years, 

In addition to this, we note among its lead- 
ing features, which are especially worthy of 
attention, that it charges a level rate, thus 
enabling a man to know what he is expected 
to pay in time to provide for it; that provis- 
ion is made for what may be called * paid-up 
insurance,’ or for an extension of the original 


amount for a time should the insured become 
temporarily embarrassed ; and above all, the 
fact that it furnishes unquestionable security 
to the podlicy-holder. In this latter respect 
the plan excels anything we have yet heard 
of, and if this Association cannot fulfill its 
contracts to the letter, and pay every death 
loss in full, then we may as well admit that 
there is no human device which can be re- 
lied upon with any sense of security. But 
even this remark is hardly necessary——as any 
one familiar with the history of the Associa- 
tion will see—for it has already paid $700,- 
000 in death losses, and is able to make the 
astonishing exhibit of about $700 in assets to 
every $100 of liability, and has its large sur- 
plus invested in the best of securities at good 
rates of interest. 

We notice that the Association is now do- 
ing business in twenty two States, and in 
some of the Territories soon to be made 
“tates. But what most concerns us at this 
noment is, that it has established an office at 
Los Angeles, and has already insured a large 
number of California people. Its prompt- 
ness in paying death losses is worthy of spec- 
ial note, fur we observe that a certain Mrs. 
Francis, of Los Angeles, says, in one of the 
papers of that city, that on the occasion of 
the death of her husband, recently, she had 
a check for $5,000 in her hands within eight 
days after the company received proofs of loss 

Taken all in all, we know of no plan of 
life insurance which combines so many strong 
features as the Fiprnity; and we are espec- 
ially glad to know. that the readers of the 
OVERLAND are to have the privilege of know - 
ing more about the organization; and we 
doubt not they will show their appreciation 
of it by securing policies on their lives in 
goodly numbers. | 

We should have said above that the Gen- 
eral Agent at Los Angeles is William Alrichs, 
Esq., whose Office is in the theater building, 
and from whom explanatory literature and 
estimates of cost can doubtless be obtained 
by writing to him. And as he is desirous of 


obtaining a number of agents on the coast, 
we would advise those wishing such agencies 
to correspond with the Los Angeles office. 
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Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS ’---The Great English Complexion SOAP,---Sold Everywhere.” 


Pears is the best, most elegant, and the 


most economical of all soaps for general TOILET PUR- 
POSES. It 1s not only the most attractive, but 
the purest and cleanest. It 1s used and recommend- 
ed by thousands of intelligent mothers through- 
out the civilized world, because while serving as 
a detergent and cleanser, its emollient proper- 
ties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which 
infants are so liable. It has been established in 
london 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained [5 International Awards, and is now 
sold in every city in the world. It can be had 
of nearly all Druggists and Sundry-men in the 
\nited States, but be sure that you get the 
venuine, as there are worthless imitations. 


